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Story  of  France,  2  volumes,  $4.00 

^  In  the  Story  of  France  you  will  find  a  |his- 
tory  of  Chivalry,  of  the  Crusades,  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  of  the  Ancient  Regime,  of  the  French 
Revolution. 


Premium  for  6  Sub- 
scribers to  either  J  ef-' 
fersonian  at  $1.00ea. 


Napoleon,  $2.00 


Premium  for  4  Subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian  at  $1.00  each 


Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  $2.00 


Premium  for  4  Sub- 
scribers to  either  Jef- 
fersonian, at  $1.00  ea. 


^  In  the  Life  of  Jefferson  you  will  learn 
what  Democratic  principles  are,  and  you  will 
learn  much  history,  to  the  credit  of  the  South 
and  West,  left  out  by  New  England  writers. 


Bethany,  $L50 


Premium  for  3  Sub- 
scribers to  either  Jef- 
fersonian at  $1.00  ea. 


^  A  Study  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  love  story  of  a  Confederate  volunteer. 


THE  THIRD  AND  LARGER  EDITION  OF 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS  EXPOSED 

By  THOS.   E.  WATSON 

Is  now  ready.  It  is  a  book  of  more  than  150  pages,  with  new  matter, 
and  many  new  illustrations.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  this  book  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  second  edition  was  exhausted  in  two  months. 
The  book  will  be  given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription,  not  your 
own,  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian,  if  called  for  at  the  same 
time  money  is  sent.      Price  :    Twenty-five  Cents. 

Book  Department,  THE  JEKFERSONIAIMS,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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^ IT'S  A  LIVE  WIRE'' 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  INTELLIGENT  THINKER 


Mr.  AVatson  writes  each  week  an  average  of  twelve  hundred  lines 
of  editorials  for  this  paper,  dealing  with  all  the  political  and  social 
issues  of  the  day. 

In  each  issue  you  will  find  a  Summary  of  Events  as  They  Hap- 
pen, with  cartoons,  so  that  you  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
world;  Letters  from  the  People,  which  is  a  contributors'  club; 
Woman's  Page;  the  Sunny  South  Brotherhood,  for  the  cripples  and 
shut-ins;  "The  Good,  the  Bad,  the  Otherwise,  and  a  Few  Laconics", 
which  is  the  spice  of  life;  Farm  Department,  by  Martin  V.  Calvin; 
the  Post  Card  Club,  for  the  kids,  and  many  special  articles  of  general 
interest. 

It  is  a  large  paper  of  20  and  24  pages,  well  printed,  and  well 
worth  reading.    All  for  a  dollar  a  year. 
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For  the  next  thirty  days  w^e  will  accept  subscriptions  to 
WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  and  THE  JEFFERSONIAN,  both 
for  $1.50  per  year. 

WATSON'S  MAGAZINE $1.00 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN 1.00 


$2.00 
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TO  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR: 


If  you  have  as  much  as  ten  doUai-s  saved  up,  we  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  make  it  into  seventeen  dollars  Avlthout  the  slightest 
risk.     Read  this  carefully: 

-     -f     — 

The  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  magazine  is  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  Watson's  Magazine  and  The  Jeflersonian — their  best 
friends  call  them  "The  Jeffs" — have  passed  through  this  time  of 
stress.  They  are  now  more  than  three  years  old,  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous.  In  the  last  twelve  months  their  subscription  list  has  more 
than  doubled;  the  news  stand  sales  are  steadily  increasing,  and 
hundreds  of  our  agents  in  the  field  report  the  people's  growing  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  refoi-m  for  which  The  Jeffs  are  so  earnestly 
fighting. 

-►  ^  ^ 
Our  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  particularly  bright.  But  to 
take  full  advantage  of  our  opportunity  we  must  have  a  larger 
working  capital.  If  we  could  go  to  the  great  corporations,  as  some 
publishers  do,  and  sell  our  space  to  the  highest  bidder,  we  could 
say,  with  the  old  Commodore,  "the  public  be  damned."  Such  a  course 
is  not  for  The  Jeffs.  We  ask  for  the  support  of  the  people  because 
we  have  no  existence  except  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  our 
common  faith — faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  pure  Democracy 
over  trust-begotten  political  putridity. 

■^     -^     -^ 

We  own  one  of  the  best  equipped  printing  plants  in  the  South. 
We  are  putting  up  our  o^vn  building,  and  \rill  give  The  Jeffs  a 
home  to  be  proud  of.  We  have  huge  modem  presses,  cutters, 
folders,  binders,  stitchers,  linotype,  electric  motors,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  type.  We  have  a  business  that  is  growing  every 
day. 

^     ^     - 

Do  you  believe  in  free  government,  a  better  government  than  we 
now  have?  Do  you  believe  in  a  higher  standard  of  political  righte- 
ousness? Are  you  willing  to  join  in  the  fight  against  the  graft  and 
robbeiT  that  has  doubled  the  cost  of  living,  lengthened  the  bread 
line,  made  death  by  starvation  a  common  thing? 


If  you  do,  help  us  to  make  The  Jeffs  a  widening  power  for  good. 
At  the  same  time,  whatever  money  you  invest  in  the  enterprise  will 
be  safe,  because  for  every  dollar  you  put  in,  there  ^riU  be  ten  dol- 
lars at  the  back  of  it;  and  the  interest  will  be  high,  because  we 
pay  no  commissions  or  brokerage  fees. 

If  you  want  your  sjvvings  to  be  safely  and  profitably  invested, 
where  they  will  not  help  to  swell  the  iU-gotten  fortunes  of  a  group 
of  millionaires,  Avrite  to  us  for  information  about  JEFFERSOXIAN 
SE\^X  PER  CENT  BONDS. 

Thomson.  Ga.,  Sept.  15.  1910.  THE   JEFFS. 
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"  bo  Jl  was  vviLii  tiie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  almost  immediately  preceded  by  a  visit  of  the  Jesuit  Gen- 
eral, Francis  Borgia,  to  the  French  court,  though  there  was  no  further  evidence  to  connect  him  therewith  ;  so 
with  Chatel  and  Ravaillac,  the  unsuccessful  and  successful  assassins  of  Henry  IV.;  so  with  Jaurequay  and 
Balthasar  Gerard,  who  held  the  like  relation  to  William  the  Silent.  Prince  of  Orange  ;  so  with  the  accomplices  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  all  these  and  several  other  instances,  the  precautions  which  would  naturally,  and  even 
inevitably,  be  taken  by  skilled  and  wary  diplomatists  for  their  own  protection  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
lack  of  direct  proof  against  them  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  invariable  presence  of  a  Jesuit  in  the  back- 
ground. ' '— R.  F.  Littledale,  LL.D.,  D.C.L..  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY: 

THE  DEADLIEST  MENACE  TO  OUR 

LIBERTIES  AND  OUR  CIVILIZATION 

(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Watson) 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic  icho  -finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word  of 
unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father".  If  anything 
contained  in  the  aeries  of  chapters  dealing  icith  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alietiates 
their  good  will,  I  will  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  yny  profoundest  detestation — NOT 
the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  III. 


AjNI  a  Catholic.  I  am  an  Irish- 
man. I  have  a  right  to  speak." 
In  these  words,  Michael  J.  F. 
^IcCarth3%  eminent  scholar  and 
barrister-at-law,  prefaced  a  por- 
tion of  his  sensational  exposures  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Catholic  portion  of  Ire- 
land. 

Said  he,  in  his  book,  "Priests  and 
People  in  Ireland,"  "It  is  sacerdotal  in- 
terference and  domination,  beginning 
in  the  infant  school  and  ending  with 
the  legacy  for  masses  after  death,  that 
will  be  found  to  be  the  true  and  univer- 
sal cause  of  that  universal  degeneracy 
upon  which  we  so  commiserate  our- 
selves," He  then  contrasts  the  deca- 
dence and  tlie  misery  which  prevail  in 
Catholic  Ireland  with  the  industrj'. 
prosperity,  and  progressiveness  of  Pro- 
testant Ireland. 

Of  Cork,  McCarthy  says,  "It  has 
erected  religiosity  and  mendicancy  on 


a  pinnacle  before  which  it  bows  down 
and  worships,  and  the  poor  beautiful 
city  'has  its  reward'.  The  priest-edu- 
cated Catholic  citizens  of  Cork  are,  in 
the  aggregate,  men  without  minds.  .  .  . 
I  express  what  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Cork  people  themselves  think;  and 
I  would  gladly  suffer  any  personal  loss, 
even  that  of  life  itself,  if  I  could  turn 
my  native  country  off  the  road  to  ruin 
upon  which  it  has  been  travelling  since 
the  priests  awoke  under  Italian  inspira- 
tion fifty  years  ago."  Speaking  of  Dub- 
lin, the  author  says,  "If  we  examine  the 
standing  army  of  priests  and  nuns,  who 
arc  quartered  in  such  affluence  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  our  astonishment  can- 
not fail  to  be  increased  at  finding  so 
much  vice  and  misery  among  the  poor- 
er classes  of  the  Catholic  population." 
Again  he  says,  "Few  people,  even  in 
Ireland,  realize  what  vast  amounts  are 
handed  over  to  the  priests  for  masses." 
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He  then  gives  instances,  one  of  them— it 
being  the  giving  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
O'Dwryer,  to  pay  for  masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  Mary  O'Grady, 
her  parents,  and  relatives.  The  author 
adds:  "I  do  not  censure  those  clerics 
most  for  the  actual  taking  of  the 
money.  I  blame  them  most  of  all  for 
so  enervating  the  minds  of  our  people 
that  they  dare,  in  their  ignorance,  when 
at  death's  door,  to  buy  off  the  Almighty 
Himself  through  the  priest,  as  they 
have  been  buying  the  priest  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  How  can  a  land 
thrive  when  the  mind  of  the  nation  in 
in  such  a  condition?" 

On  August  29,  1910,  there  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  the  announcement 
that  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  his  two  sons 
would  found  a  great  banking  house; 
which  will  not  only  be  made  the  Ameri- 
can financial  agency  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  will  have  the  handling  of 
the  great  sums  of  money  from  every 
source  of  revenue  possessed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  withdraw.n  many  of  its  for- 
eign investments,  and  reinvested  its  sur- 
plus in  American  securities.  The  arti- 
cle, Avhich  seems  to  proceed  directly 
from  Rome,  continues: 

VATICAN    LOOKS    TO    AMERICA. 

The  Vatican  is  coming  to  look  more  and 
more  toward  America  as  the  Catholic 
stronghold.  The  wonderful  strides  of  the 
ehurch  in  the  United  States  has  not  only 
been  a  source  of  keen  gratification  to  Pope 
Pius,  but  has  led  the  curia  to  believe  that 
the  New  World  offers  more  possibilities 
than  the  Old. 

Mr.  Rynn  is  very  much  persona  grata  at 
the  Vatican.  He  is  in  intimate  touch  witli 
tlie  financial  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  until  he,  rather  his 
banking  house,  will  have  carte  blanche 
witli  the  vast  funds  of  the  church. 

]Mr.  Ryan  will  have  for  his  associates  in 
the  banking  venture  his  sons,  Allan  and 
Glenin  Rogers.  The  firm  will  be  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  &  Sons,  and  I  imderstand  the  firm 


will  be  known   in  the  United  States  as  a 
])rivatc  banking  house. 

"i'ou  doubtless  remember  who 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  is:  you  can  doubt- 
less recall  soiue  of  his  unsavory  record. 
His  career  as  the  looter  of  the  traction 
lines  of  Xew  York  City,  the  looter  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  the 
corrupter  of  courts  and  legislatures,  the 
purchaser  of  political  nominations,  and 
the  debaucher  of  Virginia  politics, 
smells  to  heaven.  It  was  he  who  put 
up  the  money  for  the  election  of  the 
infamous  Jerome  to  the  attorneyship  of 
the  city  of  New  oYrk,  to  shield  himself 
from  criminal  prosecutions  on  account 
of  his  traction  deals.  The  unprece- 
dented manner  in  which  this  prosecu- 
ting officer,  defended  this  "malefactor  of 
great  wealth"  before  the  grand  jury 
was  one  of  the  scandals  of  1908.  Aided 
by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  Ryan  escaped  indict- 
ment. Immediately  afterwards,  Wil- 
liam Travers  Jerome  went  off  on  a 
hunting  trip  to  one  of  the  Ryan  coun- 
try estates. 

Incidentally,  the  Virginia  delegation 
was  carried  to  the  Xational  Convention 
of  1904  b}^  Ryan  himelf,  in  his  private 
car.  They  voted  for  Judge  Parker,  of 
course,  whose  nomination  Ryan  and 
Belmont  bought. 

These  facts  are  recapitulated  in  or- 
der that  you  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  this  country  when  the 
vast  accumulations  of  money  and  the 
enormous  annual  revenues  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  are  placed  in  the  custody  of 
a  man  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  control  the  municipality  of  New 
York,  the  State  Legislature  of  New 
York,  the  poltics  of  Virginia,  and  the 
national  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Tammany  Hall  is  a  Catholic  organi- 
zation, organized  for  political  plundei'. 
and  dividing  the  loot  with  the  priests. 
Ryan  is  the  master  of  Tammany 
also,  and  this  was  what  gave  him  im- 
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inuiiily  from  pimisliiiu'iil  while  he  was 
i(ihhiM<i-  tlie  i)eople  throiitrh  his  traction 
deals.  When  he  becomes  the  Pojje's 
financial  a<j:ent.  with  the  almost  nn- 
limited  financial  resonrces  of  Kome  at 
his  disposal,  the  camjiai*;!!  for  the  po- 
litical control  of  America  by  the  Ital- 
ian hierarchy  will  l)eirin.  in  earnest.  I 
don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 
Kcadei-.  but  the  announcement  that 
Ryan  was  to  be  the  connnander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  that  are  to  advance  ui)on 
our  liberties  «r«ve  me  a  feelin'r  of  pro- 
found alarm. 

For  years  and  years,  the  American 
I  riesthood  has  been  preparinrj:  the 
minds  of  the  jx'ople  to  take  orders  from 
Koine  on  matters  political.  Vov  years 
and  years,  they  have  been  concentrating 
their  energies  on  America.  For  years 
and  years,  they  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing on  New  York  and  Washin<rton 
City,  two  strategic  points  of  the  (jreat- 
est  importance.  From  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  the  business  world  is  controlled. 
From  that  great  metropolis  issue  the 
mairazines  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
hirgest  circulation.  From  that  city  the 
iransj)()rtation  companies  are  con- 
ti-olled.  lie  -who  rules  in  New  York  is 
the  king  of  this  nation.  The  financial 
interests  of  that  city  dominate  those  of 
all  the  others.  AVall  Street  expands  and 
contracts  the  currency,  precipitates 
panics  and  checks  them,  dictates  (lov- 
crnmental  i)olicies,  overawes  adminis- 
t  rations,  beats  Congress  into  submission 
to  its  will,  uses  the  National  treasury 
as  a  branch  bank  of  its  own.  compels 
the  (lovernment  to  withdraw  from  cir- 
•  ulation  $ir)0.000,000  of  its  own  gold, 
gets  another  mortgage  on  the  Republic 
whenever  it  needs  it  in  its  business; 
and.  upon  occasion,  can  practically  sus- 
pend the  circulation  of  the  nation's  own 
money,  send  i)rices  and  fortunes  crash- 
ing downward.  Avhile  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  officers  of  the 
law.  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  a  na- 
tion of  nearly  a  hmidred  million  peoj)le 
look  helplessly  on, 


^^'i^h  the  colossal  riches  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  at  his  connnand, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  will  absolutely  domi- 
nate New  York  and  "Wall  Street:  and, 
throtigh  the  instrumentalities  already 
indicated,  will  control  American  coin- 
mei-ce.  American  politics,  American 
legislation,  American  policies  at  home 
and  abroad,  and — worst  of  all — will  hv 
able  to  jioison  the  American  mind,  and 
thus  do  for  our  country  what  the  Ital- 
ian hierarchy  has  done  for  Catholic 
Ireland.  Catholic  Portugal,  Catholic 
Spain,  and  Catholic  Central  and  South 
America. 

It  being  a  cardinal  tenet  of  Rome 
that  all  races  are  equal  and  all  men 
brothers,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  in 
a  cotmtry  like  ours,  where  w'e  have  so 
many  millions  of  colored  ])eople  and 
inferior  races,  the  domination  of  the 
priesthood  would  be  followed  by  conse- 
(juences  more  horrible  than  the  domina- 
tion of  the  papal  hierarchy  has  in- 
flicted upon  any  other  portion  of  the 
world. 

That  the  Catholic  priests  in  America, 
with  subtle  forthought.  have  been  care- 
fully preparing  the  American  mind  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  political  su- 
|)renKicv  in  politic'^.l  affairs,  may  be  a 
startling  fact  to  most  of  our  readers, 
but  it  is  easily  proved.  You  have  only 
to  recall  the  attitude  of  the  American 
l)riesthoo<l  at  the  time  when  the  French 
government  was  divorcing  itself  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal  Sapo- 
naceous Jim  (xibbons  barked  promptly 
and  loudly  when  he  got  his  orders  from 
the  Vatican  dagoes,  and  every  member 
of  the  pack  yelped  after  (iibbons  did. 
Many  falsehoods  were  told  by  these 
priests,  and  few  American  newspapers 
would  publish  corrections.  There  was 
one  vitally  important  and  hideously 
ugly  fact  which  the  American  public 
never  heard  of  at  all.  Beticeen  many 
of  the  nionasteTieH  and  nunnenes  an 
iiiulertfrorind  passage  was  found,  con- 
iicrting  the  one  hnUding  with  the 
other. 
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In  the  United  States,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  sweeping  all  before  it.  Fourteen 
millions  of  our  people  profess  its  creed. 
A  few  monthr,  ago,  American  prelates 
assured  Papa  Pius  that  our  republic 
woud  soon  belong  to  Rome.  Xot  man}' 
weeks  since,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  declared  that  his  church 
meant  to  capture  the  presidency.  It  is 
already  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  was  a  potentate 
whom  Cleveland  dared  not  offend ;  and 
Roosevelt  has  been  notoriously  con- 
trolled in  various  instances  by  the  same 
insidious,  irresistible  influence. 

The  greater  number  of  our  cities  are 
ruled  by  a  combination  of  the  priests 
and  the  saloon-keepers.  Our  municipal 
governments  are  the  rottenest  on  earth. 
From  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  the 
cry  is  "graft,  corruption,  vice,  crime, 
misery.''  Centres  of  population  like 
Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg  are  the  de- 
spair of  the  patriot.  In  New  York, 
alone,  thirty  million  dollars  is  the 
amount  annually  stolen  from  the  tax- 
payers, and  under  the  priest-barkeeper 
regime  the  debt  of  that  one  city  has 
been  made  as  large  as  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States  government. 

What,  then,  is  the  literal  fact? 

^Vliile  we  Protestants  are  reaching 
out  after  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  South 
America,  Rome  is  conquering  North 
America!  We  are  annually  losing  to 
her  in  the  United  States  enormously 
more  than  we  take  from  her  in  all  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries  put  to- 
gether. 

AMiy  not  let  Italy  remain  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Cuba  remain  Roman 
Catholic,  and  South  America  remain 
Roman  Catholic,  until  we  have  called 
home  all  our  workers,  concentrated  all 
of  our  energies,  and  put  Roman 
Catholicism  to  rout  in  our  native  land  ? 
Wiat  shall  it  profit  us  to  redeem  South 
American  republics,  and  lose  our  own? 

The  proposition  upon  which  our  re- 
public is  founded  is :  that  in  the  people 
rests  the  sovereignty  which  makes  nnd 


changes  the  governments.  We  deny 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  We  deny 
the  infallibility  and  the  supreme  power 
of  popes.  We  claim  that  every  indi- 
vidual is  "equally  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent"' as  any  other  citizen,  and  that 
no  priest  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  us 
in  matters  of  conscience. 

Roman  Catholicism  threatens  the 
very  foundation  of  our  institutions, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  our  liberties. 

A  good  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  to 
believe  that  supreme  sovereignty  is  in- 
lierent  in  the  holy  papa  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  papa  has  the  power,  as  the 
viceregent  of  Christ,  to  depose  kings 
and  rule  nations.  That  has  always  been 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  the 
church  boasts  that  it  never  changes.  It 
can  Avait,  it  can  dissemble,  it  can 
wheedle  and  hoodwink  and  deceive,  but 
it  does  not  change.  Its  purpose  is  ever 
the  same,  and  wherever  it  has  been  mas- 
ter it  has  been  a  blight. 

So  late  as  1867,  Cardinal  Manning, 
of  England,  reaffirmed  the  papal  doc- 
trine of  supreme  sovereignty  over 
Christian  peoples.  Says  the  Cardnal, 
"It  is  necessary  that — the  temporal  au- 
thorities should  be  subject  to  the  spirit- 
ual power.  *  *  *  Moreover,  we  de- 
clare, say,  define  and  pronounce  it  to  be 
altogether  necessary  to  salvation  that 
every  human  creature  should  be  subject 
to  the  Roman  pontiff." 

Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  a  Lenten  letter,  1873,  wrote:  "Na- 
tionalities must  be  subordinated  to  reli- 
gion, and  we  must  learn  that  we  are 
Catholics  first  and  citizens  next.  God 
is  above  man  and  the  church  above  the 
state." 

Mgr.  Vaughan,  in  1906,  declared  in 
the  Sunday  Herald,  of  Boston,  mass., 
that  "the  Catholic  Church  is  the  serv- 
ant and  the  menial  of  no  earthly  sover- 
eign and  of  no  temporal  government." 
"So  long  as  the  civil  government  con- 
fines itself  within  its  proper  sphere,  it 
will  find  no  more  devoted  subjects  than 
(^ntholics.    But  when  it  bi-eaks  through 
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its  proper  bouiularies  and  attempts  to 
trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  hnvs  of  God.  then  we  all 
admit  that  obedience  in  those  matters 
would  he  but  another  name  for  perfidy 
and  apostasy,  to  which  death  itself  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred/' 

The  Bishop  of  Newport,  England, 
said  in  a  pastoral  letter,  issued  last 
year: 

"There  is  at  least  one  principle  which 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
Catholics  in  this  country,  as  everywhere 
else.  The  church  has  the  right  to  in- 
tervene even  in  practical  politics,  and 
when  she  speaks.  Catholics  are  bound 
to  obe}'.  By  the  church  is  here  meant 
the  local  authorities  of  the  church,  that 
is.  the  authorities  which  have  the  duty 
of  deciding  in  grave  and  difficult  emer- 
gencies, for  example,  the  bishops  of  the 
province.  To  contend  that  the  bishops 
may  only  pronounce  upon  abstract 
(juestions,  and  may  not  authoritatively 
direct  their  flock  to  support  or  oppose  a 
concrete  and  definite  measure,  or  to  vote 
for  or  against  an  existing  'party'  at  an 
election  is  to  paralyze  the  church's 
arm." 

There  you  have  the  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  at  deadly  war 
with  republican  institutions,  for  we  sa}^ 
in  our  fundamental  hnv  that  the  church 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state. 
They  must  forever  be  kept  separate. 
Roman  Catholicism  contends  that  they 
must  not  only  come  together  but  that 
tlie  relation  between  them  must  be  that 
of  master  and  servant.  What  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  aiming  to  do  is  to 
give  us  presidents  and  cabinets  that  will 
look  to  Rome  for  orders. 

When  we  naturalize  a  foreigner,  we 
compel  him  to  take  an  oath  renouncing 
allegiance  to  any  and  all  foreign  pow- 
ers; but  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
America  are  bound  to  obey,  as  their  su- 
preme, infallible  master,  an  old  Italian 
priest,  sitting  enthroned  among  the 
slippery-  but  powerful  politicians  of  the 
Vatican.    The  profession  of  faith  sanc- 


tioned  by  the  Catholic  Council  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore  in  1884,  contains 
the  following  oath  of  allegiance:  "I 
l)ledge  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
Ronum  Pontiff,  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  case  there  should  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  law  of  our  land  and  the  laws 
of  the  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  must 
obey  his  church. 

Here  is  a  clause  from  their  canon 
law:  ''No  oaths  are  to  be  kept  if  they 
are  against  the  interest  of  the  church." 

Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  oath  is 
detrimental  to  the  church?  Either  the 
person  who  took  the  oath,  or  his  priest, 
or  his  pope.  Therefore  all  oaths  are 
subject  to  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  hierarchy. 

We  Americans  believe  in  liberty  of 
conscience.  Our  laws  safeguard  it.  The 
j)opes  deny  it,  and  make  war  upon  the 
doctrine  as  a  damnable  heresy.  In  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  the  priests  are,  under 
the  holy  Papa,  the  keepers  of  the  peo- 
p\Q's  conscience.  Not  only  does  Roman 
Catholicism  declare  that  Protestants 
have  no  rights  where  Romanism  is 
triumphant,  but  the  bishops'  oath  binds 
them  to  persecute  all  Avho  will  not  bow 
to  the  "our  said  Lord  and  his  succes- 
sors." Our  said  Lord  is,  of  course,  the 
aged  Italian  gentleman  who  calls  him- 
self the  vicar  of  Christ. 

Suppose  Baptist  and  Methodist  cler- 
gymen were  required  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  to  persecute  the  Roman  catholics, 
-^there  would  be  a  howl,  wouldn't 
there?  Yet  nobody  says  a  word  when 
papal  bishops  are  sworn  in,  as  persecu- 
tors of  the  Protestants. 

Princes  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  very 
frankly  declare  that  they  only  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  where  they  are  in 
tlie  minority.  Where  they  are  in  the 
majority,  they  refuse  it,  and  they  perse- 
cute. 

As  to  the  public  schools,  everybody 
knows  where  Romanism  stands.  It  is 
waging  relentless  warfare  against  the 
free,  non-sectarian  school,  its  jDurpose 
lieing  to  put  the  children  in  the  power 
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of  the  nuns  and  the  priests.  A^lierever 
Home  has  ruled,  she  has  left  the  people 
sunk  in  ignorance.  Xever  has  she  en- 
coiiraged  the  laity  to  study  the  Bible. 
Ill  every  possible  way,  she  has  striven 
to  make  learning  a  sealed  book  to  the 
masses,  compelling  them  to  look  to  the 
priest  for  guidance. 

Against  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, the  holy  Papa  and  his  satellites 
have  launched  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
bitter  religious  hatred.  Our  public 
schools  are  characterized  as  filthy,  vic- 
ious, diabolical,  godless,  scandalous, 
pestilential,  a  social  plague,  breeders  of 
unrestrained  immorality. 

Our  forefathers  knew  what  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  hierarchy  was.  Its  record, 
— reeking  with  crime  and  fraud — was 
familiar  to  them.  Its  enmity  to  popu- 
lar rights,  its  foul  partnerships  with 
tyrannical  kings,  its  frightful  atrocities 
of  persecution,  its  devouring  greed  and 
its  corrupting  influence  upon  nations, 
were  but  too  well  known.  The  con- 
vents which  had  become  brothels,  the 
shameless  sale  of  licenses  to  commit  sin, 
the  peddling  of  indulgencies  which  re- 
mitted sin,  the  massacres  encouraged  by 
the  church,  the  ghastly  and  wholesale 
murders  of  the  Inquisition,  the  broods 
of  bastards  that  clung  around  the  knees 
of  cardinals  and  popes,  the  monstrous 
impositions  and  hypocrisies  by  which 
the  priests  preyed  upon  the  masses 
while  holding  them  down  in  the  densest 
ignorance, — victicms  of  the  nobility,  of 
the  king  and  of  the  papal  hierarchy, — 
had  excited  a  ])rofound  indignation  in 
the  men  who  framed  our  government. 
P^verything  that  the  fathers  could  do  to 
save  us  from  the  insidious  encroach- 
ments of  priestcraft  Avas  done. 

But  the  children  forgot  the  reason 
why  the  fathers  so  dreaded  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  children  knoAv 
not  the  record  of  crime  and  devastation 
which  caused  our  forefathers  to  detest 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  Consequently 
the  pope  has  found  our  republic  an  easy 
prey  to  his  designs.     In  the  year  1800 


there  were  but  fifty  priests  at  work  in 
the  Ignited  States.  In  1890,  there  were 
8,332.  At  present  there  are  more  than 
15.000  In  1800  there  were  but  10.000 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
In  1890  there  were  8,277,039. 

At  present  there  are  14,000,000.  In 
1800,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  no  foot- 
hold in  this  country,  and  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  powerful  in  all  our  cities; 
and  in  the  great  "West,  which  will  rule 
the  future  of  this  country,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  grown  enormously  and 
almost  have  controlling  numbers.  In 
1800,  there  were  3,030  evangelical 
churches:  now  there  are  nearly  fifty 
times  as  man3\  But  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  no  churches  in  1800,  while  they 
noAV  have  12,449.  They  have  almost 
douljled  the  number  of  their  churches 
in  twenty  years. 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  the  warn- 
ing of  Lafayette,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  is  Avorth  remembering.  The 
"Knight  of  Liberty"  knew  the  political 
record  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  he  predicted : 

'Tf  the  liberties  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  ever  destroyed,  they  will  fall  by 
the  hands  of  the  Romish  clergy." 

Already  we  have  members  of  our 
highest  law-making  body  who  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  a  man  !  Already  we  have  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  and  one  member  of  the  cabinet, 
who  would  feel  incredibly  elated  at  be- 
ing given  a  Vatican  "audience,"  in 
Avhich  they  would  humbly  kneel  before 
a  man.  and  touch  his  slipper  with  their 
devout  lips.  Already  we  have  fourteen 
millions  of  people  in  America  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  abasing  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  a  venerable  Italian 
priest  is  an  unattainable  blessing  of 
which  they  can  only  dream,  while  they 
from  a  distance  adore. 

God  of  our  fathers !  Isn't  it  enough 
to  terrify  the  American  patriot,  when 
he  sees   the    unthinking   girls  who  are 
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hurviiig  themselves  alive  in  the  Kn- 
t'losed  Orders,  sees  the  i)riest  shackhn<r 
the  press;  sees  the  church  of  idohitry 
and  superstition  ahsorhiii*::  our  people 
!)>•  the  million  and  eatin<r  tlie  lu'art  of 
independence  out  of  a  <2:reat  nation^ 

Protesting  missionaries!  A<j:ain  we 
ask  you.  what  will  it  profit  ourselves, 
our  country,  or  our  (iod,  to  redeem  Ja- 
uuiiia  ami  Cuba  and  South  America 
from  the  Komish  priests  and  lose  to 
them  our  own  republic? 

In  the  ofreat  Roman  Catholic  Con<rress 
which  has  been  in  session  in  Montreal. 
Canada,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  the 
celebrated  priest  whose  work  in  Eng- 
Jand  has  attracted  worldwide  atten- 
tion, delivered  an  address  about  which 
all  America  is  now  [Sept.  12.  1910] 
talkinof.  He  did  the  country  a  good 
service  by  startlino;  it  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  sjMrit  of  the  Italian 
hierarchy.  Father  Vaughan  declared, 
with  a  brutality  seldom  equalled,  that 
woman  had  no  place  in  public  life. 
With  the  true  medieval  spirit,  he  ad- 
vocated the  narrowing  of  her  sphere 
of  useftdness.  With  that  blindness 
which  has  been  actuating  the  hierarchy 
of  late  years,  he  refuses  to  attach  any 
significance  to  the  stupendous  facts 
that  the  great  Harriman  railroad  sys- 
tem is  under  the  control  of  a  woman, 
that  the  Kussell  Sage  millions  have 
i)een  superbly  handled  by  his  widow; 
and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  panic  in 
li>()7,  Hetty  Green  was  almost  the  only 
capitalist  who  had  any  actiud  cash  on 
hand.  In  all  directions,  we  see  that 
women  are  being  chosen  to  fill  the  most 
responsible  positions,  and  seldom  or 
never  do  we  hear  of  their  robbing  the 


cash  drawer,  or  betraying  their  em- 
ployers. The  s|)here  of  woman's  ac- 
tivities and  usefulness  is  constantly 
widening,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  There  are  many  women  who 
are  disinclined  to  wedlodc,  and  others 
who  never  meet  a  man  whom  they 
really  desire  to  marry:  others  are  prac- 
tically compelled  to  nuirry  men  who 
are  miworthy:  it  woidd  be  a  sad  thing 
if  the  modern  world  offered  no  avenue 
of  escape  to  such  women. 

Father  Vaughan  said:  "I  think  it  is 
a  grand  thing  to  see  a  woman  take  in 
washing."  No  one  but  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  could  have  uttered  such  words. 
That  abomiiud)le  j)oint  of  view  is  the 
direct  result  of  priestly  education.  A 
country  in  which  all  the  women  are 
bending  their  backs  at  the  Avashtub 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  Vaughan, 
(Jibbons,  and  Logue,  be  a  grand  na- 
tion. The  hierarchy  has  brought  the 
women  to  just  about  that  condition 
wherever  they  control — especially  in 
\'aughan"s  own  country,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Ireland. 

Inasmuch  as  Vaughan  says  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  soon  control 
this  country,  our  women  might  as 
well  prepare  to  go  to  the  wash- 
tub.  When  the  priests  and  the 
nuns  have  increased  in  this  coun- 
try as  they  have  done  in  every 
country  controlled  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
will  be  swept  into  untaxed  churches 
and  papal  investments,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  beggar  and  the  washerwoman 
will  be  the  living  witnesses  of  papal 
control,  as  they  are  in  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, Catholic  Mexico,  and  Catholic 
South   America. 
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AND  MR.  CLARK  HOWELL  ALSO  ASKS 

MR.  WATSON  TO  CHANGE  THE 

LAW  OF  HIS  NATURE 


HE  following  editorial  appear- 
ed in  the  Atlanta  C onstitiitioii 
Saturday,  September  3,  1910. 
I  know  that  it  created  a  great 
sensation,  for  Clark  told  me  so 
*'out  of  his  own  mouth."  He  said  that 
even  the  barbers  were  talking  about  it; 
and  that  he  was  getting  telephone  mes- 
sages every  few  minutes,  praising  the 
article  as  the  best  thing  that  had 
appeared  in  the  C onstitiition  in  nine- 
teen years.  Before  going  further,  how- 
ever, we  must  let  you  see  what  that 
great  editorial  was: 

A     FEW      KIND     WORDS     WITH     MR. 
WATSON. 

"The  whole  nation  seems  to  he  plung- 
ing hellward!" 

Clothed  in  the  black  hopelessness  of  the 
Styx,  that  sentence  supplied  the  keynote 
to  the  address  of  Thomas  E.  Watson  at 
the  Auditorium  last  evening. 

Not  once  a  ray  of  light,  not  once  the 
scent  of  dawn  relieved  the  gloom  of  the 
discourse,  which,  like  most  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's efforts  of  recent  years,  is  a  lamen- 
tation justified  neither  by  fact  nor  fancy. 

For  the  nation  is  not  plunging  hell- 
ward. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition today  than  at  any  other  period  of 
its  existence,  and  never  at  any  time  since 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  have  the 
masses  of  the  people  fared  better  than 
now. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Mr.  Watson's 
address  worthy  of  special  commendation, 
and  that  is  its  freedom  from  personal 
abuse. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
his  unfortunate  tendency  to  criticise  every- 
body and  everything,  to  smash  with  a 
club  every  head  that  showed  above  the 
mass,  has  seriously  impaired  whatever 
strength  and  whatever  ability  he  once 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  people. 

Happily,  his-  last  night's  speech  showed 
progress  over  this  tendency.  If  kis  dis- 
course was  punctuated  with  melancholy,  at 


least  it  was  not  marred  by  invective  and 
personal  denunciation.  There  is  that — 
and  it  is  much — for  which  he  is  to  be 
warmly   commended. 

That  said,  what  remains?  That  his  ad- 
dress was  a  wail  from  the  opening  to  the 
doxology.  He  gives  old  Jeremiah  cards 
and  spades  and  can  beat  him  to  a  frazzle 
in  the  dark! 

Everybody,  everything,  getting  worse! 

The  world  all  going  to  h — 1  in  a  sling! 

None  virtuous,  none  honest.  Nobody 
straight,  nobody  sincere.  H — 1  to  tell  the 
captain,  and  him  away  from  home.  The 
train  just  a-rattlin'  down  grade,  lickety- 
split,  with  the  air  brakes  broke  loose  and 
the  hand  brakes  on  a  strike.  North,  east, 
south  and  west,  gobelins  grinning  from  the 
horizon,  ruin  closing  in,  the  noise  of  top- 
pling houses  and  blasted  civilization 
drowning  all  but  one  sound — the  offer  of 
salvation  laid  down  by  the  speaker! 

Poor  old  Jeremiah!  Compressing  in  his 
lamentations  the  woe,  the  pessimism  of  all 
sacred  and  profane  history,  he  occupied 
the  shining  eminence  of  typifying  the  One 
Great  Grouch  of  humanity's  story. 

Mr.  Watson  has  him  "lashed  to  the 
mast,"  and  "faded  to  a  finish." 

Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Wason,  the  nation  isn't 
"plunging  hellward,"  and  if  you  would 
only  change  your  viewpoint  you  would  see 
things  in  a  difl'erent  light! 

The  world  is  getting  purer,  better, 
brigliter,  and  civilization  is  achieving  more 
every  hour  and  every  day. 

Here  and  there  are  plague-centers,  rot- 
ten spots,  weak  points.  They'll  be  there, 
too,  until  the  millennium,  just  as  they 
have  been  there  in  infinitely  greater  de- 
gree since  Adam  and  the  Apple  Tree! 

Despite  the  tide  of  crime;  despite  the 
vice  that  will  flourish  as  long  as  men  and 
women  are  fallible  flesh  and  blood;  despite 
the  graft  that  is  revealed  by  the  lancet  of 
the  civic  surgeon;  despite  selfishness, 
demagogy  and  inefliciency  often  found  in 
high  places — 

The  nation  and  the  world  are  better, 
more  advanced,  more  hopeful  today  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  either. 

Nwer  at  any  time  within  the  last  two 
thousand    years     have     the     people,      the 
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masses,    had    more    vital    participation    in 
government ! 

Never  at  any  time  within  two  thousand 
years  has  the  average  man  fared  better 
than  he  fares  today! 

For  two  thousand  years  the  drift  has 
been  steadily  upward  from  serfdom,  slav- 
ery, oppression,  despotism,  to  the  broad 
tableland  of  independence,  political  and 
individual,  on  wliich  today  the  country  is 
planted. 

Today  the  poorest  man  is  nearer  a  plane 
of  equality  with  the  richest  man  than 
ever  in  our  history,  and  the  levelling  pro- 
cess still  moves  on.  Wrongs  are  yet  to  be 
righted,  and  changes  are  yet  to  be 
wrought,  but  that  will  be  so  until  the  end 
of  time. 

Mr.  Watson  is  the  victim  of  an  unfor- 
tunate habit.  What  he  needs  is  the  sun- 
light, the  clean,  sweet  breeze  of  the  moun- 
tain tops,  whence  one  sees  things  in  their 
proper  perspective,  not  merely  one  narrow, 
gloomy  corner,  from  which  he  regards  and 
misappraises  the  universe. 

The  man  with  the  ability  to  tell  that 
marvelous  "Story  of  France,"  to  put  to- 
gether the  crackling,  glowing  genius  of 
"Napoleon,"  to  wring  admiration  and  hom- 
age from  the  most  censorious  critics,  to 
reconstruct  whole  eras  of  dead  history  with 
a  verisimilitude,  justice  and  accuracy  that 
compel  admiration,  to  put  into  the  scales 
of  his  powerful  intellect  the  days  and 
deeds  and  peoples  that  now  are  dust — 
demonstrates  his  genius — more  than  that, 
his  greatness. 

It  is  a  national,  an  international  loss, 
that  the  man  with  these  gifts  straight 
from  Omnipotence  should  not  remain  in 
that  channel  in  which  he  so  nobly  started, 
giving  epics  strong  and  inspiring  to  the 
world,  writing,  perhaps,  the  epic  of  our 
own  country,  for  no  man  is  better  quali- 
fied to  do  that  than  himself. 

With  the  facts  of  humanity's  epochs  at 
his  finger's  ends,  with  a  tremendously  cre- 
ative imagination  and  a  vocabulary  unex- 
celled in  the  writing  craft  today,  with 
faculties  of  logic  clear  and  forceful — 

Is  it  not  a  thousand  pities  that  these 
magnificent  gifts  should  be  diverted  to  the 
sordid,  picat/unish,  indescribably  petty 
arena  of  billingsgate  and  fishmongering 
politics  f 

Hardly  a  ward  heeler  of  Atlanta  would 
trouble  himself  with  the  passing  triviali- 
ties that  have  absorbed  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Watson  for  the  past  few  years.  And  yet 
on  these  mites  of  politics  and  economics 
he  waetea  with  lavish   hand  column   upon 


column  of  tirade,  week  after  week  of 
precious  strength  and  power  of  spirit  and 
mind,  that  could  so  much  better  be  em- 
ployed in  nobler,  more  permanent  tasks. 

In  the  literary  world,  in  economics,  a 
thousand  inviting  paths  open  to  him  to- 
day, and  at  the  end  of  each  is  splendid 
human  .service,  and  after  that — if  kept 
the  straiglit  line — an  immortality  in  the 
minds  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  people. 
What  a  pity  that  he  continues  to  barter 
tliis  wonderful  heritage  for  the  pottage  of 
petty  jjcrsonal  bickerings  that  lead  no- 
where but  to  public  forgetfulness  and  that 
do  not  add  one  inch  to  human  happiness 
or  human  efficiency! 

Even  his  terrific  lambasting  of  the  pres- 
ent registration  law  overleaps  the  per- 
spective. It  is  a  monstrous  iniquity,  that 
is  true.  The  Constitution  has  often  stated 
that,  and  will  continue  to  state  it.  Any 
measure  that  disfranchises  thousands  of 
whites  by  imposing  a  reasonable  six- 
months'  registration  period,  as  against  the 
logical  and  shorter  interval  prevailing  in 
every  state,  must  fall  of  its  own  weight! 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  these  dis- 
franchised whites  will  make  their  voices 
heard,  and  then  will  appear  restitution. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  cause  for  un- 
mitigated hopelessness. 

Mr.  Watson  says  now  that  in  the  cam- 
j)aign  of  1906  Clark  Howell  was  right. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Watson 
himself  dictated  the  issues  of  that  cam- 
paign, and  that  Mr.  Howell  bore  the  brunt 
of  Mr.  Watson's  personal  antagonism, 
these  matters  are  now  utterly  immaterial 
to  Mr.  Howell.  Other  issues  of  that  cam- 
paign have  been  repudiated  by  others  than 
Mr.  Watson — but  all  of  mat  is  of  trivial 
consequence. 

What  Mr.  Howell  is  doing  now,  antl  what 
he  proposes  to  continue  to  do,  is  to  pub- 
lish a  straight-out  newspaper,  giving  all 
the  news,  independently  and  without  bias, 
shaping  all  its  policies  so  that  they  may 
redound  to  the  upbuilding  of  Georgia,  and 
aiding  every  Georgian  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  in  justice  to  himself 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  state. 

If,  in  the  process  of  upbuilding  Georgia, 
of  encouraging  every  Georgian  to  add  his 
quota  to  the  state's  development,  we  can 
convince  Air.  Watson  of  the  error  of 
dwelling  with  the  frogs  in  the  cave  of 
Adulam,  our  elTorts  will  not  have  been 
misspent. 

If  we  can  persuade  him  to  forsake  the 
croakers  and  the  "night-birds,"  to  come 
out   into  the  sunlight   amid    the   .songs  of 
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birds  and  the  cheerful  hum  of  crickets,  to 
forswear  allegiance  to  Jeremiah,  even  for 
a  little  while,  our  effort  will  have  been 
well  expended. 

If  we  can  make  him  see  the  awful  in- 
justice to  himself  and  his  people  in  throw- 
ing away  his  priceless  heritage  by  tilting 
at  the  vanishing  shadows  of  wind-mills — 
we  shall  that  day  have  wrought  a  splendid 
stroke  for  Georgia  and  for  :Mr.  Watson,, 
for  which  we  would  be  duly  thankful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  read  most 
of  that  before.  Let  us  take  it  up  in 
detail,  and  see  whether  I  really  deserve 
that  tirade  which  preceds  the  compli- 
ment. Clark  says  that  I  abuse  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  can't  see  a 
ray  of  light  in  any  given  direction.  As 
Sairey  Gamp  would  say,  "I  deniges  of 
it."  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my 
constant  practice  to  encourage,  by  the 
warmest  words  of  eulogy,  those  who 
are  trying  to  do  right.  The  readers 
of  our  magazine  and  weekly  will 
warmly  corroborate  this  statement.  Not 
only  are  bouquets  thrown  in  every  di- 
rection, to  everybody  who  deserves  one. 
but  I  am  constantly  endeavoring,  in 
public  and  private  life,  to  aid  some 
one  who  seems  to  be  struggling  to  im- 
prove himself  or  benefit  his  country. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  1  would  not  have 
such  hosts  of  devoted  friends.  If  there 
were  not  something  besides  pessimism 
and  fault-finding  in  my  work,  my  lit- 
erature Avould  not  have  such  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  and  there  would  not 
be  such  a  tremendous  demand  for  me 
as  a  public  speaker.  I  can  now  draw 
larger  crowds  than  Bryan  can,  and  no 
man's  gospel  is  more  enthusiastically 
cheered.  His  sun  is  now  setting,  and 
mine  is  rapidly  rising.  The  people 
have  at  length  discovered  that  he  is 
more  of  a  preacher  than  a  statesman. 
and  they  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
I  am  one  of  the  men  whom  God  Him- 
self raises  up  and  inspires. 

And  so  it  is.  Everybody  knows  how 
great  is  my  preference  for  quiet,  book- 
reading,  home  life.  For  years,  my 
natural  inclination  and  retiring  habits 


could  not  be  overcome  by  any  offer  of 
big  fees  or  lecture  prices.  But  of  late 
a  new  sj^irit  has  taken  possession  of 
me,  and  I  have  to  obey  it.  Nothing 
tires  me;  nothing  discourages:  nothing 
intimidates.  The  voice  which  I  lost  in 
189G,  speaking  for  Bryan,  has  return- 
ed; and  it  is  easy  to  speak  in 
the  open  air  to  the  largest  audiences. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
make  laborious  preparation;  it  is  no 
longer  so.  Formerly  anxieties  about 
success  preyed  on  me  before  the  speech 
began,  and  often  the  speeches  were 
failures ;  it  is  no  longer  so.  With  little 
or  no  preparation,  I  speak  as  easily  as 
the  birds  sing, — and  there  are  no  fail- 
ures. 

Instead  of  being  morbid,  sour,  and 
misanthropic,  I  am  perfectly  happy  in 
the  doing  of  mv  work  and  in  the  belief 
that,  by  arousing  our  people  to  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  which  surround  us  and 
the  evils  which  prevail,  the  whole 
country  will  follow  me  and  other  men 
Avho  have  been  inspired  for  the  same 
purpose  to  a  higher  level,  where  there 
will  be  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  a  better 
state  of  morals  and  of  manners,  a  bet- 
ter system  of  laws,  a  better  class  of 
men  in  office,  and  a  return  to  the  true 
ideals  which  make  individuals  happy 
and  nations  great. 

As  to  noticing  small  things  and 
small  men,  that  criticisui  is  based  upon 
a  misconception.  The  synnnetrical  in- 
tellect is  that  which  can  pick  up  a  pin 
as  well  as  uproot  an  oak.  The  man 
who  despises  small  things  makes  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  The  doggerel  about  the 
little  grains  of  sand  and  the  little 
drops  of  water  that  we  used  to  hear 
recited  Friday  evenings  in  the  school- 
houses,  forty  years  ago,  Avas  perfect  in 
its  philosophy.  The  great  Ben  Hill 
neglected  a  tiny  pimple  on  the  side  of 
his  tongue,  wouldn't  allow  old  Dr. 
Westmoreland  to  clip  it,  continued  to 
irritate  it  against  a  jagged  tooth,  con- 
tinued to  poison  it  with  nicotine,  and 
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tliiis  doomed  himself  to  a  horrible 
death  in  the  very  maturity  of  his 
l)()\vi'rs. 

Stephen  A.  l)()u<ilass  cracked  a  joke 
at  (ieneral  Toombs's  dinner-table  in 
^^'ashin<:•ton,  (reorgia,  and  thus  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  Howell  Cobb, 
whose  support  might  have  made  Doug- 
las President,  instead  of  Lincoln. 

Toombs  himself  drank  too  nnich  Avine 
at  a  bancjui't  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
created  the  impression  on  certain  gen- 
tlemen present  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  entrust  with  the  destinies  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy, — and  Jthus 
t)ne  bumper  too  many  caused  the  South 
to  lose  the  services  of  the  indispensable 
num.  Had  Kobert  Toombs,  instead  of 
Jert'erson  Davis,  been  our  chief  magis- 
trate, the  South  would  have  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  our  Xorthern  oppressors. 

Of  course  you  expect  me  to  tell  you 
what  a  kick  from  the  hind  foot  of  the 
^^'idow  O'T^eary's  cow  did  for  Chicago. 
— l)Ut   I'm  not  going  to  do  it  I 

The  great  George  Washington  used 
to  stand  in  front  of  his  jorovision  house 
at  Mount  Vernon,  in  order  that  he 
might  know  for  himself  that  the  family 
and  i)lantation  supplies  which  he  had 
ordered,  were  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  called  for  by  his  order. 

AVhen  one  of  his  old  army  friends, 
(ieneral  Stone,  used  a  defective  coin  in 
paying  his  passage  over  the  AVashing- 
ton  ferry  on  the  Potomac,  the  Father 
of  his  Country  sharply  reprimanded 
his  ferryman  and  instructed  him  to  de- 
mand of  General  Stone,  the  next  time 
he  passed  the  ferry,  a  good  coin  in 
place  of  the  bad  one. 

A  workman  was  hired  to  plaster  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  paid  by  his  own 
measurement  of  the  space  which  he 
had  plastered.  The  careful  "Washing- 
ton remeasured  the  room  himself,  and 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  over- 
charged a  trifling  amount — seven  dol- 
hirs  and  a  half,  as  I  remember.     The 


plasterer,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  died; 
his  widow  lost  no  time  in  remarrying; 
and  the  second  husband  advertised  his 
willingness  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  his 
unfortunate  predecessor.  The  great 
man,  who  had  borne  upon  his  broad 
shoulders  the  enormous  burden  of  re- 
sponsil)ility  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  the  richest 
man  of  his  day,  promptly  presented  a 
claim  to  that  second  husband  for  the 
overcharge  madi?  by  the  first. 

If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  you 
will  realize  that  it  was  not  stinginess 
which  prompted  Washington.  He  was 
not  a  penurious  man.  One  the  con- 
trary, his  contributions  to  individuals, 
and  to  societies  and  churches,  were 
l^rincely.  He  refused  to  accept  a  cent 
for  his  eight  years  of  arduous  service 
during  the  Kevolutionary  War.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  advanced  thousands 
of  dollars  of  his  own  monej'  to  keep  the 
movement  going.  What  was  it,  then, 
which  caused  him  to  be  so  exacting  in 
small  matters?  It  was  his  intense  de- 
sire to  have  everything  right.  It  was 
painful  to  the  very  law  of  his  nature 
to  make  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  straight  line.  He  wanted  every- 
thing to  measure  up  to  what  was  just 
and  true  and  honest.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  law  of  his  nature  to  love  the 
synnnetrical.  He  would  have  all  per- 
sons and  all  things,  however  apparent- 
ly insignificant,  conform  to  his  stand- 
ards,— else  he  was  dissatisfied.  He 
knew,  as  the  Hollander  does,  that  a 
neglected  leak  in  the  dike  endangers 
th  whole  country  which  tiie  dike  pro- 
tects. 

At  Sugar  Valley,  Georgia,  there 
lives — or  did  live,  a  couple  of  years 
ago — an  ex-Confederate  soldier  who 
drew  from  (ieneral  Robert  E.  Lee  a 
terrific  volley  of  abuse  because  he  was 
eating  some  apples  in  a  Maryland  or- 
chard. The  great  and  good  commander 
had  issued  orders  that  private  property 
should  be  scrupulously  respected  on 
that  march;  and  besides,  he  was,     no 
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doubt,  intensely  worried  by  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  General  Jeb  Stuart 
and  the  cavalry:  consequently,  when 
he  came  upon  the  soldier,  who  was 
making  a  slight  infraction  of  the  Gen- 
eral's orders,  his  naturally  hot  temper 
escaped  control,  and  he  gave  the  soldier 
a  terrible  tongue-lashing. 

In  like  manner,  General  Washing- 
ton, after  he  had  been  President  eight 
years,  came  upon  a  persistent  poacher 
in  the  Mount  Vernon  duck  preserves  on 
the  Potomac;  and  he  w^as  so  infuriated 
that  he  rushed  his  horse  into  the 
marsh,  up  to  the  man's  boat,  dragged 
him  out  by  the  collar;  and, — when  he 
had  him  on  firm  ground, — dismounted, 
gave  the  fellow  a  terrible  beating,  and 
broke  his  gun. 

^Vhat  does  the  world  of  today  most 
need — book-writers  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  who  can  bring  the  proper 
influence  to  bear  upon  public  sentiment  ? 
Don't  we  need  more  Gaynors, — more 
Lindsays, — more  La  Follettes, — more 
soldiers  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
like  Cummins  and  Dolliver,  of  Iowa? 
Is  it  not  better  for  me  to  try  to  arouse 
men  in  the  South  who  will  work  as 
allies  of  the  Insurgents  of  the  West, 
thus  uniting  the  two  great  agricultural 
sections  to  abolish  the  terrible  system 
of  legislation  which  the  East  has  fas- 
tened upon  us?  I  have  already  writ- 
ten and  published  eight  books,  which 
are  aiding  me  powerfully  to  become  a 
living  influence  for  good  throughout 
the  country.  The  anti-Socialist  book 
will  soon  issue  from  the  press;  the 
chapters  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  will  continue  to  appear  from 


month  to  month,  and  will  soon  form 
another  book ;  that  will  be  followed  by 
my  history  of  the  South  and  West. 
As  long  as  I  live,  retaining  health  and 
strength,  there  will  always  be  a  book 
or  two  coming  from  my  shop  every 
year.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
my  aspiration  to  be  a  living  influence, 
making  for  the  upward  and  the  better 
life,  a  forceful  auxiliary  of  the 
churches,  a  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
a  terror  to  wrong-doers,  an  unselfish 
supporter  of  those  who  want  things  to 
go  right;  an  inspiration  and  an  ex- 
ample to  ambitious  boys, — so  living 
and  so  working  that  every  right-think- 
ing minister  of  the  gospel,  every  good 
citizen,  every  devoted  mother,  every 
affectionate  father,  can  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  say,  "God  bless  you!" 

iH  i^  :^  *  *  * 

As  to  combating  small  men,  consider 
that  Aesopian  fable  of  Hercules  and 
the  crab,  for  it  has  a  profound  mean- 
ing. 

The  Strong  Man  was  battling  for 
dear  life,  with  the  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster, when  a  wretched  little  crab  came 
running  from  its  hole  to  nibble  at  the 
Strong  Man's  toe.  Not  big  enough  to 
gnaw  at  the  whole  of  the  foot,  the  crab 
could  only  bite  one  of  the  toes  of  one 
of  the  feet. 

But  the  Strong  Man  was  annoyed  by 
the  miserable  little  crab;  and  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  suspend,  for  a  moment, 
his  mighty  struggle  with  the  Monster, 
until  he  could  lift  his  irritated  foot  and 
crush  the  impertinent  crab. 

This  having  been  done,  the  combat 
with  the  hydra-headed  monster  was 
carried  to  a  successful  finish. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
DECISION 


THE  Editor  of  the  paper,  from 
Mhich  the  following  editorial  is 
taken,is  Mr.Chas,  H.  Hamblin, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  his 
knowledge  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  at  fourth  or  fifth  hand. 
His  statement  that  "The  essence  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision  was  that  a 
State  Legislature  can  not  change  the 
obligation  of  a  perpetual  contract  made 
by  a  previous  Legislature,"  is  alto- 
gether erroneous. 

Some  corporation  lawyers  think  that  the 
Dartmouth  college  decision  is  a  part  of 
the  constitution.  Probably  it  has  had  as 
much  influence  upon  the  development  of 
industrial  civilization  of  the  United  States 
as  any  single  clause  of  that  docimient.  It 
is  the  greatest  of  many  organic  laws  writ- 
ten for  the  nation  by  the  impressive  genius 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

The  essence  of  the  Dartmouth  college 
decision  was  that  a  state  legislature  can- 
not change  the  obligation  of  a  perpetual 
contract  made  by  a  previous  legislature. 
At  the  beginning  this  was  used  chiefly  as 
an  assertion  of  national  power  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  state. 

Lately  it  has  been  regarded  more  as 
subjection  of  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
the  new  born  power  of  corporations  and 
the  supreme  court  has  been  working 
slowly  and  painfully  in  the  other  direction. 
For  at  least  a  generation  danger  has  been 
plainly  seen  in  the  theory  that  a  perman- 
ent contract,  expressed  or  implied,  with 
an  immortal  corporation,  however  obtained 
in  the  beginning  and  however  conditions 
may  have  changed,  cannot  be  altered  by 
any  successor  nf  the  legislative  body  that 
made  it. 

Certain  students  of  the  historical  basis 
of  our  present  industrial  civilization  have 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  contemporary 
historj-  of  the  Dartmouth  college  case. 
Xo  questions  of  present-day  controversy 
were  involved  in  it,  but  there  was  no  less 
bitter  contention  among  the  political  and 
religious  factions  that  desired  control  of 
Dartmouth  college. 

The  pamphlet   in  question   declares   that 


tlie  faction  representctd  in  the  case  by 
Daniel  \\ebster  won  by  appeal  to  the 
political  prejudices  of  the  chief  justice  and 
l)y  secret  intrigue  in  the  supreme  court 
rather  than  legal  argument  upon  constitu- 
tional principles.  Contemporary  rumor 
was  that  the  supreme  court  was  originally 
.')  to  2  against  Mr.  Webster,  but  thtat  the 
chief  justice  held  back  the  decision  for  a 
year,  during  which  four  judges  were  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  change  their  opinions. 

Whether  business  corporations  under- 
stood their  new  rights  under  this  decision 
or  not,  they  soon  improved  them. 

Dartmouth  college  was  a  small  insti- 
tution of  learning,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  the  King  of  England.  In 
Great  Britain  itself  all  such  charters 
are  regarded  as  licenses^  and  not  as 
eontracts.  They  are  lacking  in  the  very 
first  element  of  a  contract,  in  that  they 
do  not  bind  both  parties  mutually. 
They  are  what  lawyers  call  '■'unilater- 
al, and  not  ^^MateraV\  In  other  words, 
the  Crown  granted  the  charter,  but  the 
men  who  Mere  given  the  license  to  es- 
tablish a  school  were  not  ohliged  to  do 
it.  The  Crown  obligates  itelf  to  allow 
the  charter-members  to  establsh  a  man- 
ufacturing corporation,  but  the  Crown 
did  not  have  the  power  to  compel  the 
corporation  to  do  what  they  are  licensed 
to  do:  consequently,  every  lawyer  will 
admit  the  essential  feature  of  a  con- 
tract is  totally  lacking.  It  is  absolutely 
es&ential  to  a  legal  contract  that  two 
parties  at  least  hind  themselves^  the 
one  to  the  other,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  charter,  there  is 
UQ  compact  between  two  persons,  and 
no  valuable  consideration. 

After  the  Revolutionary  AVar,  the 
State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  King  of  England,  so 
far  as  the  Dartmouth  college  and  other 
institutions  were  concerned,  attempted 
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to  make  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the 
college. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  was  a 
political  fight  between  the  Democrats 
and  the  Federalists.  The  Democrats 
won  a  local  victory,  and  the  Federalists 
Avent  into  the  Court  to  reverse  it-  When 
the  case  was  first  argued,  no  stress  was 
placed  upon  the  point  upon  which 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  after- 
wards rested  his  opinion.  Jeremiah 
Mason,  a  greater  lawyer  than  Daniel 
Webster,  had  placed  in  his  brief  the 
fact  that  the  charter  was  a  contract 
which  the  state  was  unable  to  alter. 
Mason  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  the 
lower  Court,  though  it  remained  in  his 
brief. 

In  Lodge's  Life  of  Webster  you  will 
find  an  interesting  story  of  how  the 
Federalists  of  New  England  mapped 
out  a  regular  campaign^  whose  pur- 
pose it  teas  to  get  the  hearing  in  TJ .  S. 
Supreme  Court  postponed  until  John 
MarslxaWs  political  prejudice  against 
the  Democrats  could  he  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  After  they  had  become 
assured  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  become  determined  to  save  that 
Federal  college  from  the  attack  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Democrats,  Daniel 
Webster  argued  the  case,  and  conclud- 
ed his  oration  by  making  a  sentimental 
appeal  which  went  straight  to  the 
heart  and  brain  of  Marshall.  Webster 
worked  himself  up  to  the  point  of  sob- 
bing and  shedding  tears  over  the  al- 
leged outrage  which  the  Democrats 
were  trying  to  perpetrate  on  poor  little 
Dartmouth  college. 

The  partisan  Judge,  hunting  for  an 
excuse  to  make  an  outrageous  decision, 
can  always  find  it.  There  s  no  country 
under  the  sun  that  is  suffering  so  great- 
ly today  from  Judge-made  law  as  our 
own.  Eagerly  and  carefully  going  over 
the  briefs  submitted  in  the  case,  Mar- 
shall's mind  rejected  everything  else 
and  hit  upon  the  point  in  which  Jere- 
miah Mason  had  put  no  confidence,  the 
rejected  stone  was  put  in  the  corner. 


Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  (and 
the  other  Federals  on  the  Bench  con- 
curred) that  the  charter  granted  by 
the  state  icas  a  contract.,  dindhig  hoth 
parties  perpetually  and  iinalterably. 

That  the  decision  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  you  will  convince  yourself 
if  you  will  merely  consider  the  differ- 
ence bettween  a  contract.,  as  described 
in  all  of  the  law  books,  and  a  license., 
granted  by  a  State  or  a  Municipality, 
authorizing  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion to  do  something. 

One  may  take  out  a  license  to  run  a 
barber  shop;  he  is  not  obliged  to  run 
it:  but  if  the  owner  of  the  shop  en- 
gages a  man  to  work  for  him  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  there  you  have 
a  contract  binding  upon  both  of  the 
parties. 

A  citizen  may  take  out  a  license  to 
run  a  butcher  business ;  the  license  does 
not  compel  him  to  run  it;  but  should 
this  man  come  to  you  and  make  a  con- 
tract for  beeves,  the  animals  being- 
identified,  and  the  amount  of  price  and 
the  time  of  payment  agreed  upon,  | 
there  is  a  contract  between  you  two, 
and  either  of  you  could  enforce  it. 

A  corporation  may  be  chartered  by 
a  State,  or  by  a  municipality,  to  estab- 
lish a  manufacturing  plant,  or  to  build 
and  operate  a  railroad.  Neither  the 
State  nor  a  City,  after  having  granted 
such  a  charter  could  compel  the  cor- 
poration to  actually  do  what  they  have 
procured  a  license  to  do.  The  license 
does  not  compel  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  permission  granted.  They  can 
establish  the  manufacturing  plant  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  They  can  con- 
struct and  operate  the  Street  Railway 
if  they  see  fit,  but  they  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  If  a  license  were  a 
contract,  of  course  they  could  be  made 
to  do  it.  Consequently,  when  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  allowed  his  in- 
tensely partisan  mind  to  control  him  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  case,  and  to 
wring  from  him  a  decision  that  a 
license  to  do  something  is  the  same  as 
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(I  contract  to  do  it,  he  conunitted  an 
awful  crime  against  our  people. 

A  corporation  born  into  the  world, 
throuali  its  (tcccptdnce  of  a  charter,  is 
iiothin«i:  more  than  one  more  citizen. 
It  is  art'i-fic'taU  in  that  it  was  created  bv 
law.  It  should  have  no  greater  rights 
than  are  ai'knowledged  bv  those  citi- 
zens who  come  into  the  world  in  the 
(■our  c  of  nature.  A  citizen  who  is 
created  by  law  should  be  subject  to  the 
lA'gislatures  and  Congress  just  as  we 
natural  born  citizens  are.  You  and  I 
have  to  take  our  chances,  and  abide  hy 
suck  chanc/cs  as  are  made  in  our  con- 
dition hy  the  lawmakers  and  the  office- 
holdcrx.  AVe  are  deeplj'  affected  when 
our  govermnent  goes  to  war.  We  are 
more  or  less  affected  every  time  our 
Legislature  holds  a  session.  We  are 
often  ruinously  affected  by  the  doings 
of  our  National  Congress.  We  are  not 
guaranteed  against  an  increase  of 
taxes;  we  are  not  insured  against  an 
invasion  of  our  personal  liberties;  we 
are  not  safe-guarded  from  risks  and 
changes    in    any    manner    Avhatsoever. 

On  the  contrary,  the  artificial  citi- 
zen, the  corporation,  claims  that  his 
license  to  do  business  is  a  contract 
ii-hich  mu>it  ncrer  he  interfered  with. 
If  one  legislature  was  so  imiDrovident 
as  to  e.\emj)t  it  from  taxes,  no  other 
Legislature  should  impose  taxes  upon 
it,  no  matter  how  things  had  changed 
and  no  matter  how  unjust  and  hu-rden- 
xonie  to  the  other  tax-payers  might  he 
the  change. 

The  natutral  consequence  is,  our  Re- 
[)ublic  is  cursed  by  corporate  greed  and 
corporate  dishonesty:  and,  because  of 
the  Dartujouth  decision,  we  are  help- 

A  half  dozen  fellows  determine  to 
steal  from  the  public.  They  incorpor- 
ate themselves  under  a  charter,  which 
possibly  they  have  bought  from  some 
corrupt  Legislature,  either  in  person 
or  by  representatives,  these  chartered 
plunderers  will  control  the  legislature, 
both  state  and  national.    All  along  our 


rirern,  they  are  grahhing  power  rights 
which  should  never  go  out  of  the  own- 
ership of  our  State.  For  miles  and 
miles,  they  are  condemning  private 
property,  not  for  puhlic  benefit,  hut 
for  private  gain.  In  that  way,  the  men 
who  organize  under  charters  influence 
the  legislation  which  enriches  them. 

A  fine  example  of  this  is  now  under 
discussion  (August  K),  1J)10)  in  all 
the  newspapers.  Senator  Aldrich,  the 
(iuggenheims,  the  Kockefeller  group, 
the  Thomas  F.  Ryan  interests  all  get 
together,  inider  charters  granted  imder 
the  New  Jersey  law,  or  that  of  some 
other  Sltate,  and  so  prepare  to  control 
crude  and  manufactured  rubber.  To 
enable  them  to  more  effectively  do 
this.  Senator  Aldrich,  using  his  offi- 
cial power,  raised  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured rubber  from  30  to  35  per 
cent,  crude  rubber  being  left  on  the 
free  list.  The  Senator  and  his  pals 
control  crude  rubber.  They  have  a 
clause  in  their  charters  authorizing 
them  to  manufacture;  therefore,  they 
can  fix  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
which  the  manufacturer  must  use;  and 
therefore  by  bringing  up  the  price  of 
the  crude  rubber  compel  the  manufac- 
turer to  advance  the  ])rice  of  the  man- 
ufactured rubber.  Thus,  by  skillfidly 
fixing  the  laws.  Senator  Aldrich,  and 
his  pals,  forced  the  rubber  manufac- 
turers to  run  up  their  prices,  and  to 
turn  over  the  difference  between  the 
old  price  and  the  new  to  those  who 
control  crude  rubber. 

To  state  it  in  another  way,  Aldrich 
uses  his  position  as  Senator  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  of  rub- 
ber to  demand  from  the  people  enor- 
mously more  money  for  rubber  goods: 
which  money,  after  being  squeezed  out 
of  the  jjoor,  must  be  turned  over  to 
Aldrich  and  his  associates.  The  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
every  rubber  article  from  auto  tires 
down  to  the  rubber  doll  and  baby  rat- 
tle. This  25  per  cent  increase  in  price 
has  not  enriched  the  rubber  manufac- 
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turer,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  after 
taking  this  25  per  cent  advance  from 
the  helpless  public,  the  equally  helpless 
manufacturer  had  to  turn  it  over  to 
Aldrich  and  his  gang. 

Could  not  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey revoke  or  alter  that  terrible  charter 
under  which  Aldrich  and  his  band  are 
plundering  the  people?  Could  not  all 
of  these  gormorants,  who  are  feeding 
upon  the  body  politic,  be  made  to  turn 


loose  ?  No !  the  everlasting  Dartmouth 
College  case  starts  up.  gets  in  the  way 
of  precedent-bound  Judges,  and  tlie 
old  fetters,  ichkh  icere  forged  in  the 
partisan  passion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, are  Hvited  upon  us  harder  than 
ever.  I  hope  devoutly  that  we  will  live 
to  see  the  day  when  some  Judge  will 
arise  in  Israel  to  show  the  utter  fallacy 
and  terrible  consequences  of  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Decision. 


THE  HONEST  IGNORANCE  OF  THE 
AVERAGE  SOUTHERN  DEM- 
OCRATIC EDITOR 


1^  is  perfectly  amazing  to  see 
some  of  the  editorials  which 
appear  as  leaders  in  respectable 
Democratic  dailies.  Most  of 
the  Republican  editors  are  well 
up  on  governmental  questions:  they 
can,  at  a  moment's  notice,  produce 
specious  excuses  for  the  most  infamous 
Republican  measures.  But,  among  the 
writers  for  the  Democratic  papers  of 
the  South,  there  seems  to  prevail  a 
woeful  lack  of  knowledge  on  economic 
questions,  even  on  recent  political  his- 
tory. They  are  sadly  deficient  in  ac- 
curate information. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  a  clipping  sent  me  by  a 
Louisiana  friend.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Commercial  Appeal^  of  Memphis, 
Tenn., — a  very  respectable  periodical. 
The  very  first  sentence  of  the  editorial 
constains  the  statement:  "Tom  Wat- 
son is  once  more  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress." 

In  connection  with  my  statement 
that,  hereafter,  I  would  work  for  my 
reforms  through  the  Democratic  Party, 


it  was  also  stated  that  I  would  never 
again  be  a  candidate  for  office.  In 
spite  of  almost  irresistible  pressure  to 
enter  the  race  for  congress,  I  declined 
to  do  so. 

The  third  sentence  in  the  editorial 
above-mentioned  is:  "Tom  Watson 
must  believe  that  Populism  is  dead." 
I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  my  profound  convic- 
tion is  that  it  never  was  so  much  alive 
as  it  is  today.  As  a  political  party, 
the  Populist  organization  is  dead.  But 
the  principles  for  which  we  worked  so 
hard  in  the  years  gone  by  can  never 
die.  They  represent  the  aspirations  of 
the  human  race  for  good  government 
and  happy  homes,  and  they  can  never 
pass  away  as  long  as  the  human  race 
survives. 

Popes  could  burn  the  heretics, — and 
they  did  it,  by  thousands, — but  they 
couldn't  burn  out  the  heresy.  Kings 
and  aristocrats  could  shoot  down  the 
rebels — and  they  did  it,  by  the  millions 
— but  they  couldn't  stay  the  rebellion. 
Every  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  both 
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in  fhurch  and  State,  cost  centuries  of 
terrible  toil  and  rivei-s  of  precious 
blood. 

Populism  was  but  another  scream  of 
oppressed  humanity,  and  it  must  be 
heeded,  else  the  world  will  be  convuls- 
ed by  another  bloody  revolution. 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  as  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  to  affect  a  strenuous 
desire  to  re^julate  the  railroads  and  to 
<i,-ive  the  people  what  they  deuuind, 
j)roves  whether  Populism  is  dead  or 
not.  The  prairie  fire  of  Insurgency, 
which  is  running  over  the  Republican 
West,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
revival  of  Populism.  The  heroic 
stand  taken  by  Pinchot  for  the  con- 
servation of  public  property  against 
the  marauding  corporations  who  were 
stealing  it,  is  no  more  than  one  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  People's  Party  movement.  Read 
the  Ocala  platform  of  the  Farmer"'s 
Alliance;  read  the  first  declaration  of 
the  People's  Party:  and  then  look 
abroad  over  the  troubled  ocean  of 
American  i)olitics.  You  will  realize 
that  the  angel  which  guides  the  storm 
is  not  Hamiltonian  or  Socialistic.  Pop- 
ulism, Avhich  is  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy applied  to  modern  conditions, 
rules  the  day,  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  an  imper- 
ishable creed. 

No  speech  delivered  during  the  last 
decade  has  attracted  greater  attention 
than  that  of  Senator  Bourne  on  "Pop- 
ular versus  Delegated  Government." 
It  created  something  of  a  sensation 
when  he  demonstrated  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  the  government  of 
Oregon  is  completely  Populistic.  The 
Senator  did  not  call  it  by  that  name, 
but  that's  what  it  is.  Read  the  original 
platform  of  the  Populist  Party,  and  do 
your  own  thinking  as  you  compare  the 
two. 

The  eighty  American  cities  which 
have  recently  adopted  the  commission 
plan  of  government  bear  forceful  testi- 


mony to  the  essential  righteousness  of 
Populism.  Bosses  are  being  unhorsed 
in  every  direction,  and  Old  Man  Pee- 
pul  is  taking  their  places.  Thirty-seven 
States  have  called  for  direct  election 
of  Senators  by  the  people;  and,  in 
many  of  them,  the  direct  primary  nom- 
ination, which  is  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion, is  in  operation.  The  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  system  is  already  here.  The 
Income  Tax  is  certain  of  adoption; 
and  the  Parcels  Post  is  on  its  way. 
That  the  Insurgent  movement  in  the 
'NAVst  will  establish  a  working  alliance 
Avith  the  Populistic  element  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  South,  to 
rescue  the  two  great  agricultural  sec- 
tions from  the  marauding  manufactur- 
ers of  the  East,  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  the  future  can  possibly  be. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  im- 
movable, incorruptible,  and  dauntless 
men  who,  for  almost  an  entire  genera- 
tion, breasted  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, refusing  to  barter  principle  for 
office,  and  holding  on  with  indomitable 
tenacity  to  a  creed  which  the  world  re- 
jected and  despised,  but  which  this 
faithful  and  intrepid  minority  felt  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  Avill  be  universally  hon- 
ored wherever  they  are  understood. 

In  March,  1898,  the  Populists  nom- 
inated me  for  Governor  of  Georgia. 
In  declining  to  make  the  race,  my  de- 
cision was  controlled  by  the  fact  that 
our  organization  had  been  wrecked  by 
the  Traitors  who  controlled  our  Na- 
tional Committee,  that  I  myself  was  ex- 
hausted— mentally,  physically,  finan- 
ciallv — and  that  Populism  must  hence- 
forth do  its  work  as  .1  LEAVEN  TO 
THE  LOAF. 

The  fatal  fusion  of  1896  had  done 
our  organization  deadly  damage,  and 
the  Spanish  War  finished  us. 

The  blare  of  the  bugle  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  Reformer.  With  the  can- 
non-boom shaking  the  world,  men  had 
no  ear  for  political  economy — or  econ- 
omv  of  any  other  sort. 
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Roosevelt  rushed  into  war  j^aint,  and 
leaped  into  fame. 

Bryan  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap. 
and  vowed  that  he,  too,  would  become 
a  soldier  in  spite  of  those  vile  guns. 

Hearst,  also,  went  as  close  to  the 
enemy  as  McKinlev  would  let  him. 

H^^Y  COULD  I  TALK  ECON- 
OMICS WITH  ANY  PROSPECT 
OF  SUCCESS  AT  SUCH  A  TIME? 

Loathing  the  w^ar.  foreseeing  many 
of  the  evil  consequences  that  it  has 
brought  upon  us,  I  quit  the  active  agi- 
tation of  Populism,  and  shut  myself 
up  in  my  library  to  write  books.  But 
if  any  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy carried  away  from  Appomattox 
a  heavier  heart  than  I  took  with  me 
into  my  enforced  retirement.  IT 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  MERCI- 
FUL DISPENSATION  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE HAD  THE  ETERNAL 
SLEEP  TAKEN  THAT  SOLDIER 
INTO  HER  COLD  WHITE  ARMS. 

'\'\Tiat  I  suffered  during  those  awful 
years  is  known  to  none  but  the  wife 
Avho  shared  my  lot  and  the  God  NTho 
gave  me  strength  to  endure  it. 

****** 

To  continue  a  hopeless  fight  with  a 
broken-down  organization  was  not  the 
part  of  wisdom.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  Avait,  educate  the  people,  let  events 
demonstrate  that  we  had  been  right, 
and  let  the  spirit  of  opulism  enter  in- 
to and  inspire  the  leaders  of  other  par- 
ties. 

I  knew  that  OUR  PRINCIPLES 
would  finally  triumph — as  to  THE 
PARTY,  that  was  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  comrades  in 
1S98,  before  quitting  the  field  to  go 
back  into  the  court-house  to  earn 
money  to  pay  pressing  debts,  here  is 
Avhat  mj'  letter  said  to  them : 

"Let  no  man  believe  that  I  despair 
of  your  principles,  for  I  do  not.  You 
stand  for  the  yearning,  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 


You  stand  where  the  reformer  has  al- 
ways stood;  for  improvement,  for 
beneficial  changes,  for  recognition  of 
human  brotherhood  in  its  highest 
sense,  for  equality  before  the  law,  and 
for  an  industrial  system  which  is  not 
based  upon  the  right  of  the  strong  to 
pillage  the  weak.  You  stand  as  sworn 
foes  of  monopoly — not  monopoly  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word — but 
monopoly  of  power,  of  place,  of  priv- 
ilege, of  wealth,  of  progress. 

"You  stand  knocking  at  the  closed 
door  of  privilege,  as  the  reformer  has 
ever  done,  and  saying  to  those  within : 
"Open  wide  the  doors !  Let  all  who  are 
worthy,  enter.  Let  all  who  deserve, 
enjoy.  Form  no  conspiracy  against 
the  unborn.  Shut  out  no  generations 
that  are  to  be.  God  made  it  all  for  all. 
Put  no  barrier  around  the  good  things 
of  life,  around  the  high  places  of 
church  or  state.  Make  no  laws  which 
foster  inequality.  Establish  no  Caste. 
Legalize  no  robbery  under  the  name 
of  taxes.  Give  to  no  person  natural  or 
artificial  sovereign  powers  over  his  fel- 
low men.  Open,  open  Avide  the  doors! 
Keep  the  aA^enues  of  honor  free.  Close 
no  entrance  to  the  poorest,  the  Aveakest, 
the  humblest.  Say  to  ambition  every- 
Avhere.  'the  field  is  clear,  the  contest 
fair:  come,  and  Avin  your  share  if  you 
can !' 

"Such  is  Populism.  Such  is  its  glo- 
rious Gospel.  As  such,  I  hav^e  loA^ed 
it  Avith  boundless  reverence.  As  its 
disciples.  I  haA^e  loved  you,  fought  for 
you,  toiled  for  you,  never  for  one  mo- 
ment donhting  that  you  tcere  right, 
and  that  your  creed  Avas  the  same  im- 
mortal creed  Avhich  in  all  ages  has  chal- 
lenged Avrong  and  defied  oppression." 

****** 

Trami>]e  the  Truth  as  rudely  as  you 

may,  even   in   her  death  struggle   her 

voice  is  heard  to  say : 

"/  WILL  COME  AGAIN." 

In    the   darkest   hours   of   the    past, 

when  all  seemed  lost  and  the  Aveaklings, 
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the  timeservers,  the  fickle-mi jkUhI  uiul 
the  mercenaries  were  fleein<2:  to  cover, 
I  used  to  say,  constantly,  confidently, 
"Ccn(7-a(/i\  friends.  Be  firm.  DON'T 
LOSE  IIKAirr.  Tt  Avill  all  come  right. 

"Populism,  as  a  party,  may  seem  to 
l)e  dead,  but  the  spirit  is  innnortal.  T( 
cannot  die.    As  sure  as  (lod  lives, 

-IT  V^ILL  COME  ACrAINr 

And  now,  after  many  days,  in  (lod's 
own  tme,  it  HAS  come  again.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  from 
yours,  come  thanls  to  the  Lord  of  t/ic 
f/niref'sr  n'ho  .spared  onv  Jh'r.9  to  strr 
thlft  da  I/. 

And  the  purpose  to  which  every  en- 
ergy T  possess  shall  be  devoted,  hence- 
forth, is  TO  iiELr  THOSE  ^v^o^r 

THE  PEOPLE  COM.VL'^SION  TO 
PRIXCr  ABOUT  REFORM. 

As  to  Reward,  I  seek  none,  expect 
none,  save  that  of  the  Inner  Voice, 
which  savs, 

WELL  DOXE. 

With  this  glace  into  the  Past,  neces- 
sary to  yon,  as  well  as  to  me,  let  us 
turn  our  backs  to  it,  and  face  the  Fu- 
ture,—and  let  us  WORK,  as  we  never 
worked  before. 

****** 

Why  is  it  that  the  star  of  Bryan  is 
setting?  Why  is  it  that  his  home  state 
is  putting  to  his  lips  the  bitter  cup  of 
l)ul)lic  repudiation?  It  is  because 
Mr.  Bryan  has  been  constant  to  noth- 
iiicr — to  every  change  of  the  wind  he 
has  veered.  From  one  paramount  issue 
to  another,  he  has  jumped  with  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel.  To  every  popular 
fad  and  fancy  he  has  catered.  Instead 
of  being  a  lighthouse,  unsubduable  and 
illuminating;  instead  of  being  a  Gib- 
raltar of  purpose,  unmoved  by  the 
storms  that  beat  upon  it: — he  has  been 
a  rudderless  vessel,  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  every  caprice  of  wind  and 
wave. 

The  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal says  of  Watson:  "He  did  not 
secure    any    legislation    amounting    to 


uuich,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
defeating  the  bills  which  he  opposed." 
I  wonder  what  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  woidd  do  if  he  were 
asked  to  furnish  evidence  to  sustain  his 
statements.  Instead  of  belittling  Wat- 
son and  endeavoring  to  cover  his  name 
with  odium.  Southern  editors  should 
be  proiul  to  prove  that  Watson's 
achievements  in  congress  infinitely  sur- 
pass those  of  Bryan. 

The  Nebraska  statesman  served  two 
terms  in  C'ongress,  and  yet  left  no 
track  upon  the  Statute  Books.  He  de- 
livered speeches  which  made  Bryan 
famous,  but  which  did  not  benefit  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  his  great 
infiuence  with  his  i)arty  was  used, 
some  years  later,  to  secure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  has 
cursed  us  with  militiaism,  big-navyism, 
and  the  Phillipinc  policies  which  have 
made  us  the  secret  allies  of  the  Pope. 
If  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal would  read  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  De  Oraw,  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General—when  addressing  the 
recent  National  Convention  of  R.  F. 
D.  Carriers, — he  would  discover  that 
Mr.  De  Graw-  gives  Watson  credit  for 
the  first  R.  F.  D.  appropriation.  This 
was  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1893.  Watson  had  already  been 
counted  out,  and  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  be  a  member  of  Congress  any  longer, 
but  he  was  still  on  the  job,  w^orking  for 
Old  Man  Peepul.  After  a  hard  fight 
and  a  long  debate,  and  one  temporary 
defeat,  Watson  won  out— winning  over 
some  of  the  men  who  have  since  claim- 
ed to  be  the  "Fathers"'  of  Rural  Free 
Delivery,— Loud,  of  California,  for  in- 
stance. (Marion  Butler,  who  claims  to 
be  one  of  these  "Fathers,''  was  not  even 
in  Congress  at  the  time.  He  secured 
the  third  appropriation.— not  the 
first.) 

In  the  matter  of  the  Automatic  Car- 
coupling  Bill,  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show  to  anyone  who  cares 
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to  inspect  it,  that  it  was  Watson  who 
made  the  speech  which  re  animated  the 
friends  of  the  bill  when  they  had  given 
up  heart,  and  were  steadily  losing  on 
the  vote.  Write  to  Col.  E.  V.  Stahl- 
man,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  lobby  against  the  bill, 
and  ask  him  who  it  was  that  routed 
him,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  was  Wat- 
son. The  law  which  requires  the 
Railroad  corporations  to  equip  their 
freight  trains  with  automatic  couplers 
has  saved  thousand  of  train-hands 
from  being  maimed  or  killed;  and  you 
would  think  resolutions  of  appreciation 
would  have  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
of  meetings  of  the  Labor  Unions;  but 
Watson  has  never  received  a  single  vote 
of  thanks  for  that  piece  of  good  work 
— any  more  than  he  has  ever  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  a  national  con- 
vention of  the  E.  F.  D.  carriers,  even 
when  it  was  held  in  his  own  State. 

Watson  also  helped  to  pass  the  Eight 
Hour  Law,  and  the  Anti-Option  Law 
of  the  Hon,  Rufus  Hatch,  which  the 
Senate  killed.  He  also  aided  in  the 
passage  of  the  Single-shot  Free  Trade 
Bills,  which  were  chloroformed  in  the 
other  House. 

Among  the  measures  which  he  op- 
posed and  defeated  was  the  Albany, 
N".  Y.,  grab  of  $2,500,000  for  a  new 
postoffice.  This  action  on  his  part 
caused  him  to  be  rancorously  assailed 
by  the  New  York  delegation,  when  he 
was  being  attacked  in  the  House  be- 
cause of  his  exposures  of  drunkenness 
in  Congress.  A  bar-room  was  then 
being  run  in  a  room  immediately  be- 
low that  where  the  statesmen  made 
laws  for  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
the  statesmen  sometimes  drank  too 
much.  To  the  untutored  mind  of  the 
new  member,  (Watson,)  this  Congres- 
sional bar-room,  licensed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  patronized  by  its 
members,  seemed  to  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  conduct  of  pub- 
lic business.  Watson's  attack  on  this 
nuisance  and  national  scandal  appear- 


ed to  be  an  utter  failure  at  the  time, 
hut  it  wasn't.  A  few  years  later,  pub- 
lic opinion  compelled  Congress  to  quit 
running  the  bar-room,  and  intoxicating 
liquors  are  not  now  sold  in  any  of  the 
public  buildings  in  Washington. 

In   the   fifty-second   Congress,   Gen- 
eral Cutting,  of  California,  introduced 
a  bill  to  imperialize  our  State  militia. 
Mr.  Watson  detested  the  revolutionary 
and  dangerous  character  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  called  the  attention    of     the 
Democrats  to  it.     While  he  was    ad- 
dressing the  House,  Col.  William     C. 
Gates,   of   Alabama,   happened   to    be 
passing  through.  Col.  Gates  was  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee,   and   had   great   influence   in    the 
House.   Something  Watson  said  caused 
him  to  stop  on  his  way  through  the 
chamber  and  to  stand  listening.     In  a 
few  moments  Watson  heard  Col.  Gates 
say  to  the  Democrats  around  him,  "He 
is  right  about  this  thing.     That  bill 
would  centralize    our    militia    system, 
and    we   must   kill   it."     Col.    Gates's 
opinion    had    such    weight    with    the 
House  that  the  Cutting  bill  was  easily 
knocked  out.    At  the  session  of  1902-3, 
the   same   imperialistic   measure    canie 
back   under   the   name    of   the   "Dick 
Bill."     Watson's    District    was    repre- 
sented then  by  a  miserable  little  Uneeda 
Biscuit,  who  could  not  even  compre- 
hend the  true  intent  and  purpose    of 
this     revolutionary     law,     which     the 
House  adopted.     The  Dick  Bill  went 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1910,  and 
we  are    now    living    under    a    system 
which  authorizes  the  President,  with- 
out the  initiative  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State,  to  order  the  militia  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against  South  Carolina,  that 
of  Texas  against  Illinois,  and  the  black 
troops  of  one  section  against  the  white 
people  of  another. 

Gne  of  the  most  astonishing  evi- 
dences of  the  lack  of  zeal  and  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  Southern 
Democrats  is,  that  none  of  them  per- 
sistently fought  this  revolutionary  and 
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unconstitutional  measure,  or  have  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  repeal  it. 
Says  the  Commercial  Appeal: 

Tom  Watson  served  but  one  term  in 
congress,  for  when  he  returned  to  Geor- 
gia, the  Democrats  of  the  state  refused  to 
re-elect  him.  The  Populists  were  not 
strong  enough  to  elect  any  one.  This  did 
not  discourage  Tom  Watson.  His  views 
were  his  own,  and  he  was  ambitious.  He 
abandoned  law.  It  was  against  his  inclina- 
tions to  practice  law  and  was  inconsistent 
with  his  Pojjulistic  views. 

He  returned  to  tlie  farm.  It  was  a  party 
of  farmers.  On  tlie  farm,  however,  Wat- 
son found  his  real  calling.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters.  He  became  an  author,  a  jour- 
nalist, a  writer  of  history  and  current 
events. 

That's  a  queer  jumble  of  incorrect 
.statements,  AVatson  was  elected  on  the 
Alliance  platform,  which  was  radically 
antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  fact,  the  battle  between  the 
Farmer's  Alliance  and  the  regular 
Democrats  was  exceedingly  bitter. 
Watson  had  been  pledged  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  to  which  he  owed  his 
election,  and  he  did  so.  The  country 
counties,  which  had  put  him  in  con- 
gress, endorsed  him  by  large  majorities 
ever}'  time  he  offered  for  re-election. 
The  city  of  Augusta,  Avhich  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  election,  had  every- 
thing to  do  with  putting  him  out. 
South  Carolina  negroes,  as  well  as 
white  men,  came  across  the  Savannah 
River  to  vote  again.st  him  in  Augusta; 
and  there  were  repeaters,  who  put  in 
as  many  as  twenty-one  ballots  apiece 
in  favor  of  his  opponent.  That  was 
the  way  Watson  was  kept  from  going 
back  to  congress. 

The  period  during  which  Watson  did 
not  practice  laAv  was  the  two  years 
that  he  served  in  congress,  and  three 
years  that  he  spent  in  trying  to  get 
back.  He  did  not  return  to  the  farm, 
but  to  the  practice  of  law,  a  profes- 
sion of  which  he  was  so  fond  that  he 
easily  held  rank  with  the  leading  men 
at  the  Bar. 

The  Commercial   Appeal   continues: 


"He  has  left  the  farm,  he  has  left  Pop- 
ulism, he  has  left  his  books." 

Oh,  no,  it  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  all 
that!  He  has  not  left  his  farm,  be- 
cause he  never  went  to  it.  He  has  not 
left  Populism,  but  has  simply  gone  in- 
to the  Democratic  Party  to  drive  out 
Deserters  and  Do-nothings,  and  to  have 
something  done  for  Old  Man  Peepul. 
His  announcement  of  his  purpose  has 
made  the  mo.ss-back  politicians  and 
subsidized  editors  wretchedly  un- 
happy. 

As  to  leaving  his  books,  if  the  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  would  come 
over  to  Thomson  and  take  a  walk 
through  the  Watson  library,  he  would 
surely  change  his  mind.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  collection  of 
books  that  any  Southern  man  has  ever 
brought  together,  and  it  grows  a  little 
every  week.  Mr.  Watson  feels  quite 
cut  up  to  learn  that  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  does  not  read  his 
magazine,  from  which  he  could  easily 
have  learned  that  the  Watsonian 
studies  are  constantly  broadening. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal says: 

Now  that  he  has  realized  this  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
to  send  him  back  to  Washington.  His 
poli.tical  career  begun  there,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  end  under  the  dome  of  the 
capitol,  for  after  all  Tom  Watson  is  a 
man  of  brains  and  bravery.  He  is  a  man 
of  convictions  and  is  not  afraid  to  express 
them. 

The  above  indicates  that  the  editor 
who  wrote  it  is  no  Watson-hater,  and 
had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting 
the  facts  in  regard  to  his  career.  Never- 
theless, the  gentleman  got  things  so 
badly  mixed  that  it  seemed  to  be  worth 
while  to  set  them  straight.  Nobody 
who  is  at  heart  a  genuine  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  ever  has  had,  or  ever  will 
have,  any  good  reason  for  disliking 
Mr.  Watson. 

****** 
Has   Mr.    Bryan   ever   accomplished 
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anything  in  the  way  of  reform  legis- 
latoin  for  his  home  State.  Xebraska  ? 
At  present,  he  is  risking  his  popularity 
on  a  great  moral  issue.  In  that  work, 
he  deserves  the  encouragement  and  the 
support  of  all  right-thinking  jDeople. 
But  what  has  been  the  practical  out- 
come, in  Xebraska  itself,  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  twenty  years'  labor? 

He  has  made  no  effort  to  separate 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  He  has  never  tried  to  secure 
the  i^assage  of  an  act  forbidding  the 
intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks.  So 
far  as  the  outer  world  knows,  Bryan's 
footprints  do  not  appear  upon  the  Xe- 
braska Statute  Books. 

What  is  the  record  of  l^opulism  in 
Georgia?  It  made  a  fight  for  the  elec- 
tion of  all  officers,  high  and  low,  by 
the  people, — and  that  great  popular 
principle  is  now  in  full  operation 
throughout  the  State.  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  Railroad  Commissioners,  Par- 
don Board  officials.  School  Commis- 
sioners, Superior  Court  Judges,  and 
Solicitors,  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  have  all  had  to  dismount  from 
the   high  horses   which   they   rode    so 


haughtily  under  the  appointive  sj^stem. 
and  humblv  ask  for  the  approval  of 
Old  Man  Peepul. 

We  made  war  upon  the  convict  lease 
system,  creating  the  profound  senti- 
ment which  resulted  in  its  abolition  by 
the  state. 

We  made  war  upon  the  co-partner- 
ship of  the  Bankers  with  out  State 
Treasury,  and  we  broke  it  up.  We  de- 
manded a  better  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads,— and  the  State  now  has  it.  We 
advocated  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
present  Legislature  endorsed  it.  We 
were  the  first  in  this  State  to  argue 
that  the  payment  of  public  officers  in 
fees,  instead  of  salaries,  was  inherently 
and  hoj^elessly  vicious, — and  the  Leg- 
islature is  even  now  sweeping  the  fee 
system  away. 

We  demanded  that  the  State  publish 
and  furnish  free  school-books,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Public  School 
equipment, — and  my  prediction  is,  that 
the  next  Legislature  will  make  a  law 
to  that  effect.  The  School-book  Trust, 
and  the  grafting  official  who  colludes 
with  it,  Avill  (if  I'm  alive  at  the  time) 
have  a  fight  on  their  hands  when  the 
next  Legislature  meets. 


± 
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Scriven  County  Again 

AXD  now  I  am  in  Scriven  once 
more.  After  studying  Law  for 
several  months  in  Augusta,  I 
am  glad  to  breathe  the  pure 
breeze  of  the  country.  I  have 
an  excellent  school  at  Doublehead 
Church,  and  an  agreeable  boarding 
place  with  ]\Ir.  K.  (iross,  Jr.  My  school 
is  unique  in  its  way.  There  are  a  dozen 
girls  in  it  already,  but  three  names 
cover  the   whole   squad.     These   names 


are  ^larv  Jane,  ]\Larv  Ann,  and  Polly 
Ann.  I  look  for  Eliza  Jane  to  come  in 
next  week.  I  feel  confident  that  there 
will  be  three  or  four  of  her. 

On  the  third  Saturday  in  July  I  at- 
tended a  Temperance  Convention  at 
Horse  Creek  Church.  A  very  large 
croAvd  was  present.  Rev.  ^M.  J.  Cofer, 
Dr.  ]\rcCall,  and  Dr.  Wallace  addressed 
the  people  before  dinner.  The  banquet 
was  sui)erb.  In  the  evening  I  was  in- 
vited to  speak.  I  agreed  and,  choosing 
Glenn  Thompson  for  my  associate,  we 
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asiH'iulcd     tho     stand     and     hai-aiiiriu'd 
l.rilly. 

My  M'liool  closed  successfully,  Dr. 
Matlu'ws  (County  School  Comniission- 
ov)  l)ein«j:  fully  satisfied.  The  j>:irls.  ol" 
course,  cried:  and  the  boys.  includin<:' 
myself.  wiTc  l)y  no  means  nu'rry.  From 
one  (»f  my  lar^v  pupils.  Miss  Jennie  W.. 
I  i-ecci\('d  a  very  sweet  kiss  in  i)artin<i-. 
I  >hall  always  remember  (hose  three 
months  with  much  i)leasure.  As  to 
money  matlt'rs,  I  cleared  some  eijjhtv 
dollars. 

*  *  *  >::  * 

(September.  1910) 

As  SO  many  boys  and  younji'  men  have 
written  to  me  about  oratory,  and  as  the 
subject  has  been  in  my  mind  practically 
all  my  life,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  somc- 
l)ody  for  me  to  ^ive  space  to  a  few  ideas 
which  Avere  jotted  down  in  my  old 
Record  ]>ook  while  T  was  teaching 
sc-hool  in  Sriven  County.  It  may  be 
useful  to  the  young  people  for  me  to 
say  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  I  can 
reaffirm  what  was  written  about  ora- 
toi-y  when  I  was  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
Sometimes  so  many  people  jump  on  me 
at  the  same  time,  heaping  so  many  vile 
accusations  upon  me.  that  I  lose  my 
temper:  invariably,  this  injures  me  and 
my  cause.  Therefore  it  is  from  bitter 
experience  that  I  reiterate  the  advice  to 
debaters,  '•/I old  your  temper.  Trust  to 
a  fair-minded  puhlie  to  reach  a  just 
rerdicty 

Hints  on  Oratory.     Taught  by  Experience 
— Not  Books 

1.  Kiiili'avor  1(1  loiitml  voiirscU" — in  voici'.  ac- 
liini.  and  laii^nia^ic  ])o  not  run  ofT  into 
loni,'  strains  uf  miscellaneous  yellinjj.  Be 
as  j)assionate  as  you  will,  hut  let  those 
hursts  of  emotion  he  hrief. 

1.  .\s  a  {,'eneral  thinj.'.  let  your  exordium  he 
-simple  and  short.  But  if  jour  audience 
he  inditVerent,  let  it  he  such  as  to  rivet 
their  attention. 

'.\.  If  possihle  let  each  step  in  your  discourse 
he  above  its  predecessor,  and  make  the 
conclusion  he  a  cap  for  the  climax. 

4.  Continued  strains  of  wit,  enthusiasm,  and 
patlios.  weary.  Do  the  best  you  can 
quickly  and  po  on  to  something  else. 


">.  Suit  your  speech  to  the  intellectual  calibre 
of  your  hearers.  But  the  inmiutahle 
principles  of  Justice.  Trutii,  and  good- 
ness, wit,  humor,  invective,  jiathos,  and 
entliusiasm  are  howed  to  tiie  world  over. 

li.  Ill  altcnatioiis  of  a  ratlier  pcisonal  natiue 
and  in  debates  on  minor  points  where  it  is 
necessary  to  think  cpiick  and  strike  hard, 
do  not  lose  self-control.  Hy  (h)ing  so, 
you  give  your  opponent  the  advantage. 
Sarcasm,  ridicule,  tlie  cool,  contemptuous 
retort  are  the  most  elVeclive  weapons  in 
this  class  of  (-ncounters. 

7.  Never  be  obsequiously  liinnhie  to  your  audi- 
tory. 'Iliey  will  like  you  all  the  better 
when  your  deportment  shows  manly  self- 
respect.  1  have  even  seen  judicious  Iml- 
lying  ccmipletely  successful. 

S.  Be  earnest  always.  Earnestness,  true  earn- 
estness;— a  thorough  conviction,  and 
firm,  sincere  belief  in  the  truth  of  your 
assertions  will  give  you  appropriate 
words,  impressive  gesticulation,  ])roj)er 
emphasis  and  will  go  farther  towards 
forcing  conviction  upon  your  hearers 
than  eveiy  art  of  rhetoric.  This  is  the 
secret  of  conuuanding  attention,  and  I 
think  tills  is  what  Demosthenes  meant 
by  Action. 

!i.  Slum  those  liigh-stei)i)ing  words  wliich  come 
from  the  Latin  and  (ireek.  They  convey 
no  definite  idea  to  the  average  listener. 
Study  the  bullet-like  Anglo-Saxon. 

10.  Never  address  a  grave  assembly  unless  you 
have  something  important  to  say.  Say 
it  briefly  and  sit  down. 

I  1.  r.et  your  oratory  he  stamped  with  your  own 
individuality.  Study  others  to  correct 
your  faults,  not  to  ground  your  own  style 
upon  theirs.  If  you  arc  mediocre,  such 
imitation  will  only  be  the  putting  on  of 
a  lion's  skin  by  an  ass.  Jf  you  possess 
genius,  imitation  will  certainly  cramp  it. 

\-l.  Study  Ehxjuence  as  an  abstract  l>eauty. 
Shun  the  tricks,  devices  of  those  who 
value  the  praises  of  the  hour.  Pay  ar- 
dent, miceasing  adoration  to  her  as  an 
Ideal  r.oddess.  at  whose  touch  the  hiunan 
Ilea  it  (piivers  with  joy.  throbs  with  en- 
thusiasm, melts  with  l)ity,  trembles  with 
fear,  droops  with  woe,  burns  with  in- 
dignation, or  stands  still  in  mute  horror. 

In  lot)king  over  the  faded  pages  of 
the  old  diary  from  which  we  are  culling 
items,  I  come  upon  several  poems  which 
may  possibly  interest  the  reader.  One 
is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that 
John    Howard    Pavne.    the    author  of 
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"Home,  Sweet  Home",  was  a  wanderer 
up  and  down  the  earth,  with  never  a 
home  of  his  own.  My  "guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend".  Professor  Steed,  told 
me  once  of  having  heard  that  the  home- 
less poet  said  that  he  had  often  stopped 
on  the  streets  in  Europe  to  listen  to  the 
singing  of  his  song  in  some  brilliantly 
lighted  palace,  while  he  stood  in  the 
darkness  outside,  feeling  lonely,  un- 
friended, and  disconsolate.  This  state- 
ment Avorked  on  my  imagination  until 
the  lines  which  follow  were  produced. 
"V\Tien  the  Sanders ville  Herald  and 
Georgian  accepted  and  published  them, 
I  was  immense!}^  gratified. 

(For   the   Sandersville  Herald  and  Georgian.) 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

Author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

There's  a  sweet  little  song  that  is  loved  by  us 

all, 
For  the  beauty  and  truth  which   dwell  in   its 

lay: 
It  enters  each  home,  a  being  of  light, 
And  floats  o'er  the  heart  with  a  magical  sway, 
I've  seen  it  bring  tears  to  the  wanderer's  eye; 
And  calm  the  rude  throng  with  its  wonderful 

spell; 
For    in    the   soft   notes   of   the   simple    "Sweet 

Home" 
There's  a  charm  that  we  feel,  yet  we  never  can 

tell. 

'Tis  a  strain  from  a  harp  now  silent  forever: 
A  wail  from  a  spirit  which  misery  crushed, 
Which  sang  to  a  world,  unheeding  its  merit, 
Till  death's  gloomy  coming  its  melody  hushed. 
The  music  was  heard  with  an  eager  delight; 
It  has  floated  aloft  on  the  green  hills  of  fame: 
It  wound  its  embrace  round  the  heart  of  man- 
kind; 
But   the   poet  himself: — they   scarce  know  his 


The  path  that  he  trod  was  as  cheerless  as  night ; 
Alone  in  the  rush  of  Life's  busy  throng. 
Unaided,  unhonorcd,  unpitied  by  those 
Who  around  him  were  singing  and  praising  his 

song. 
He  sang  of  "Sweet  Home"   in  a  strain  that's 

immortal. 
Yet  a  wandering  exile  was  fated  to  roam; 
And  chased  by  Fortune's  most  pitiless  frown, 
]iii   never   was   blessed   with   the   wealth   of   a 

home. 


In  a  land  of  the  stranger  he's  sleeping  today, 
Where  over  his  ashes  they  carelessly  tread; 
To  moisten  the  sod  no  tear-drop  has  fallen. 
And  the  night  wind  alone  is  the  dirge  of  the 
dead. 
Cameron,  Ga.,  Mav  29,  1876. 


Like  most  romantic  J^oung  men,  I 
raved  over  Byron.  Even  now,  while 
dressing  of  mornings,  I  recite  some  of 
his  verses  aloud,  or  sing  some  of  his 
songs.  Candor  compels  me  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  thorough  study  of  his 
character  has  caused  me  to  lose  re- 
spect for  it.  His  love  of  women  was 
mere  sensuality;  and  of  true  friend- 
ship for  men,  he  was  utterly  incapable. 
Xo  decent,  self-respecting  woman  could 
possibly  have  lived  with  him;  and  even 
the  faithful  Hobhouse  Indicated  in  his 
memoirs  that  he  had  at  the  last  lost 
faith  in  his  idol. 

It  all  ended  wretchedly  with  Bj'ron, 
at  the  miserable  village  of  Missolonghi 
in  Greece.  You  will  remember  that  his 
last  words  were,  "I  must  sleep,  now." 
They  were  calculated  to  stir  the  senti- 
mental emotions  of  a  Byron-worshiper, 
and  to  elicit  the  following  lines : 

BYRON'S  DYING  WORDS. 

September,  1876. 

"And    now    I    must    sleep."     I  am  tired  and 
weary, 
Weary  of  life  and  the  race  I  have  run. 
Tired  of  earth,  so  gloomy  and  dreary. 

And  the  pitiless  struggle  of  the  many  with 
one. 
Away  from  my  brow  fades  the  wreath  that  I 
wove, 
To  my  harp  I  have  given  a  parting  goodby. 
Like    an    imprisoned    bird    'gainst    fortune    I 
strove 
And  I   lay  me  all  wounded  and  bleeding  to 
die. 

I  have  trusted  to  woman,  she  basely  deceived 
me; 
1   have  labored  for  fame — its  poison  is  here. 
Each  passion,  each  joy,  each  hope  has  bereaved 
me 
And  the  tree  of  my  being  is  withered  and 
sere. 
Tims  life  and  the  world  are  charmless  to  bind 
me 
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1  kneel  as  a  victim  at  tiie  altar  of  Fate — 
The  bliss  of  tliis  oarth  was  delusion   to  blind 
me 
And    the   true   f>;i'ms   of    life, — I    liave    found 
tliom  too  latt>. 

So   tlien    "1    must    sleep,"   and    perhai)S    in   tbi.s 
slumber 
No  wliispcr  of  slander  will  trouble  my  rest. 
Ob.  Ciod.  how  fiercely  it  murdered  my  quiet, 
Its  wounds  are  still  aching  witii  pain  in  my 
breast. 
It  has  dashed  from  my  lips  each  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment, 
It  has  wrung  every  string  of  my  heart  with 
its  pain. 
It   has    swept    from    my   breast    each   ideal   I 
cherished. 
But  alas!    these  bitter  repinings  are  vain. 

Ada,  sweet  Ada,  my  fair  little  daughter, 

^ly  heart  sadly  pants  for  a  vision  of  thee. 
But  away   to   the   West,   o'er   the   blue   rolling 
water, 

Thy  innocent  face  I  never  shall  see — 
I  know  bitter  hatred,  my  follies  revealing, 

Will  teach  thee  to  think  me  the  vilest  of  men. 
But   when   freedom  shall   come,   to   thy  knowl- 
edge revealing 

My  hard,  cruel  lot. — O  turn  to  me  then. 

So  then  I  must  sleep.     The  bell  ringeth  softly. 

The  curtain  descends  on  life's  busy  scene. 

The     twilight     approaches,     and     gladly, — oh 

gladly, 
Eternity's  plains  of  beauty  are  seen, 
The   scenes  of  the   world   fade   away   from   my 

vision. 
The  beings  of  air  rise  clear  on  my  sight, 
The   soul   of   the    poet   springs   away   from   its 

prison 
Greece,     England,     my     sister,     my     daughter, 

"Good  night." 


One  Saturday,  my  good  friend,  Ned 
Gross,  loaned  me  his  mule;  and  I  rode 
to  another  neighborhood  in  Seriven 
County  for  some  purpose,  now  forgot- 
ten. Perhaps  it  was  to  go  to  Cameron, 
on  the  Central  Railroad,  to  see  if  there 
was  a  letter  there  from  my  home,  or 
from  my  sweetheart.  My  mail,  in  those 
days,  did  not  contribute  very  material- 


ly to  tlie  income  of  the  postmaster, 
Captain  Bill  Henderson — one  of  the 
host  fiddlers  and  finest  gentlemen  old 
Seriven  ever  had. 

Kiding  along  the  road  on  this  mouse- 
colored  nude,  my  mind  was  filled  with 
reflections  on  the  great  problems  of  life; 
and  the  mood  of  the  hour  must  have 
been  melancholy,  for  it  caused  me  to 
compose  the  following  lines,  which  were 
j)ut  to  paper  on  my  return  to  Mr. 
Gross's  house: 

(For   The  Constitutionalist,  of  Augusta,  Ga.) 
CARPE  DIEM. 
(Seize  the  Day.) 

Pluck  them,  dearest,  pluck  the  roses. 

In  their  blushing  robes  arrayed, 
Where  the  idle  breeze  reposes. 

Where  the  dewdrop's  home  is  made. 
For,  by  winter's  chill  embraces. 

Soon  their  beauties  will  be  found; 
And  their  pale  and  withered  faces 

Strew  the  cold  and  cheerless  ground. 

Cull  them,  dearest,  cull  the  flowers; 

Twine  them  in  thy  glossy  hair; 
Let  them  grace  thy  joyous  hours 

With  their  fragrance  rich  ana  rare, 
For  the  flower  quickly  fadeth, 

And  affliction's  gloomy  tread, 
All  too  soon  the  features  shadeth, 

And  with  silver  crowns  the  head. 

Sip  them,  dearest,  sip  the  pleasures. 

While  they  now  around  thee  grow; 
Ere  they  waste  their  swimming  treasures; 

Ere  tliey  lose  their  summer  glow. 
From  thine  eye  will  wane  its  brightness; 

And  thy  blooming  cheek  will  pale; 
From  thy  heart  depart  its  lightness, 

And  each  source  of  pleasure  fail. 

Life  is  floating  onward  ever, 

Like  a  shadow  o'er  the  plain; 
And  tiie  bliss  it  leaves,  ah,  never! 

We  may  hope  to  see  again. 
Then,  when  joy  about  thee  hovers. 

And  no  sorrows  with  thee  dwell; 
While  young  Life  and  Hope  are  lovers, 

Carpe  diem,  dearest  Belle! 
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Ol"  had  been  a  very  sick 
man.  For  months  the  ele- 
ments of  disease  had  been 
gathering  in  your  system— 
you  had  vaguely  felt  it,  and  has  spoken 
of  it — but  had  not  known  what  to  do: 
so  you  had  gone  on  from  week  to  week, 
slowly  approaching  a  crisis. 

At  length  some  trifling  cause,  some 
one-straw-too-many,  had  precipitated 
the  inevitable,  and  had  knocked  you 
over.  It  might  have  been  a  stale  "blue 
point"  at  a  late  dinner,  a  tainted  bit  of 
fish,  a  salad  which  angrily  resented  the 
wine-— it  might  have  been  one  of  a 
dozen  errors  in  diet;  but,  whatever  it 
was,  you  woke  at  midnight  to  find  your- 
self in  the  throes  of  pain,  and  with  the 
swiftest  possible  speed  jou  stepped 
down  toward  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

A^'eek  after  week  you  lay  abed,  racked 
with  pain.  The  frightful  cough  which 
shook  you  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, the  shiver  of  cold  and  the 
burning  fever,  the  rheumatism  which 
SAvelled  and  stitfened  every  joint — then 
the  lassitude  of  utter  weakness  in  which 
you  could  barely  master  strength  to  an- 
swer necessary  questions  or  to  swallow 
necessary'  medicine. 

It  Avas  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  you 
would  die.  You  knew  it,  and  you  didn't 
care. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  of  illness,  that 
surprised  you  most.  You  looked  Death 
in  the  face,  and  were  not  afraid.  You 
simply  didn't  care. 

Over  the  mantel  was  the  picture  of  a 
schoolboy  of  twelve  years, — school-book 
and  school-bucket  in  hand,  with  a  white 
wool  hat  on  his  head ;  and  in  his  freck- 
led face  the  bold,  frank,  confident  look 
of  robust  youth. 

During  all  the  years  and  all  the 
changes,  you  had  cherished  the  little 
picture — a  souvenir  of  the  days  when 


the  world  Avas  young  to  you,  and  none 
of  the  illusions  were  lost. 

Xow  that  you  were  so  A'ery  ill  that 
even  She  grew  profoundly  anxious,  you 
looked  from  the  bed,  AvaA'ed  a  feeble 
hand  at  the  little  boy  OA'er  the  mantel, 
and  Avhispered,  "You  haven't  got  much 
farther  to  go,  little  boy." 

But  for  Her.  you  didn't  mind  it.  at 
all.  She  Avould  grieA'e — you  knew  that 
— and  for  Her  sake  you  would  keep  up 
the  fight:  otherAvise,  it  did  not  at  all 
matter  to  you  whether  the  long  lane 
turned  or  not.  For  you  had  reached 
middle  age.  and  the  illusions  were  gone. 
Perhaps  yours  had  l)een  a  hard  life — 
unusually  hard.  Perhaps,  in  eA'erything 
which  you  had  undertaken,  it  had  cost 
you  twice  as  much  toil  and  persistence 
to  succeed  as  it  had  seemed  to  cost  other 
men. 

Perhaps,  you  had  come  to  realize  that 
you  were  one  of  those  men  Avith  Avhom 
Fortune  deals  grudgingly,  one  of  those 
Avhom  Hope  deceives  and  Success  laughs 
at:  one  of  those  Avho  ahvays  has  wind 
and  Avave  against  him.  and  who  neA'er 
by  any  sort  of  chance  finds  himself  in 
league  with  Luck. 

It  may  have  been  that  Avhen  you  Avere 
a  boy  you  read  much,  thought  more  so- 
berly than  most  boys  do.  and  dreamed 
dreams  of  the  future.  It  may  haA-e  been 
the  ambition  of  your  life  to  work  man- 
fully until  you  could  possess  a  compe- 
tence and  then,  made  independent  of 
Poverty,  devote  every  talent  and  en- 
ergy to  the  serA'ice  of  your  country. 

Public  life  allured  you.  To  be  a  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  leading  them  up- 
Avard  and  onward,  cheered  by  their  ap- 
plause, made  happy  by  the  blessings  of 
those  Avhom  your  life-Avork  elevated 
and  benefited,  seemed  to  you  the  noblest 
task  you  could  undertake. 

To  prepare  for  it.  you  became  a  laAV- 
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yer.  In  no  otluT  profession  could  you 
hope  to  earn  an  income  so  quickly  and 
so  surely.  You  buried  yourself  in 
books.  The  niidnip:ht  lamp  never  fail- 
ed to  find  you  at  study.  Year  in  and 
year  out.  you  worked  l)y  day  and  stu- 
died by  ni^ht. 

You  be<j:an  with  pitifully  small  fees. 
Often  you  rode  all  day.  to  and  from 
.lust ices'  Courts,  to  earn  the  half  of  five 
dollars.  The  entire  labor  of  your  first 
year  at  the  liar  gained  you  but  two 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  You  lived 
in  the  country,  walked  three  miles  to 
your  oftice,  ate  a  cold  dinner  which  you 
liad  l)rou<rht  with  you.  and  waited  for 
clients, — eager  for  work. 

Year  after  year  passed.  So  wra])ped 
up  were  you  in  study,  labor,  anxiety, 
ambition,  that  fireside  pleasures  were 
almost  unknown  to  you,  and  you  lost — 
ah.  the  sadness  of  it,  now ! — the  holy 
joys  of  home-life  with  your  children 
while  they  were  still  children. 

Ten  years  passed — then  three  more; 
and  then  the  goal  was  reached.  You 
were  safe.  You  had  gained  a  compe- 
tence. Fear  of  I*overty  Avould  trouble 
you  no  more. 

You  closed  your  ofJice,  went  before 
the  people,  explained  the  principles 
which  formed  your  creed,  and  asked  to 
be  elected  as  their  Rej)resentative  in  the 
national  councils. 

Ct)urt-house  rings,  town  cliijues,  pro- 
fessional wire-pullers  were  all  against 
yon ;  but  you  Avent  into  the  country 
j)recincts.  you  spoke  to  the  people  in  the 
village  streets,  at  the  country  school- 
grounds,  at  the  crossroad-stores. 
AMierever  fifteen  or  twenty  Avould  as- 
semble, there  you  would  speak  to  them. 

The  i^oliticians  laughed  at  you;  but 
when  your  opponent  came  home  from 
Washington  to  meet  you  in  debate  be- 
fore the  mass-meetings  throughout  the 
district,  lo  I  the  people  were  with  you, 
and  your  triumph  at  the  polls  was  un- 
precedented in  your  State. 

But  there  came  a  change. 

The  political  party,  which  in  conven- 


tion after  convention  had  adopted  your 
j)latform.  suddeidy  clianged  front  and 
denounced  th(jse  principles. 

What  were  you  to  do^ 

'^'ou  decided  that  principles  were 
tlcarer  than  i><irfi/.  and  you  stood  by 
your  i)rincii)l('s. 

The  people  of  your  district  indorsed 
you — nine  comities  out  of  eleven  giving 
you  overwhelming  majorities.  In  the 
other  two  counties  the  swindlers  who 
had  chai-ge  of  the  ballot-boxes  simply 
stufi'ed  them  with  ballots  enough  to 
beat  you ;  and  so  the  j)eople  were  rob- 
bed of  representation. 

As  to  you.  the  dream  oi  your  boy- 
hood was  at  an  end. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  thirteen  years 
of  steady,  life-absorbing  toil  was  for- 
ever put  beyond  your  reach. 

It  Avas  hard,  wasn't  it? 

You  tried  again,  at  another  election. 
The  result  was  the  same.  Once  more 
you  tried.  Kesult  as  before.  You  ap- 
pealed to  Congi-ess.  Both  political  par- 
ties hated  you  and  your  creed,  and  Re- 
pul)licaus  voted  with  Democrats  to  bar 
you  out. 

You  asked  for  a  hearing  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  was  denied  you — for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  your 
country. 

Then,  exhausted  and  disheartened, 
you  quit  the  hopeless  contest.  Your 
enemies  shouted  with  a  great  joy,  and 
amid  l)!)nfires  and  street  parades  you 
were  bin-ned  in  efligy — a  disgraced  and 
ruined  man. 

You  almost  wished  that  you  were 
dead.  How  near  you  came  to  losing 
your  reason  and  your  life,  in  the  bitter 
grief  of  that  crushing  disappointment. 
She  knows — She  only. 

Then  you  sliut  the  world  out  of  your 
life;  buried  yourself  to  all  but  the  very 
few;  called  around  you  the  serene  com- 
panionship of  (ireat  Authors,  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  past;  entered 
into  the  lives,  the  hopes,  the  struggles, 
the  -Mifl'erings  of  the  sublime  reform- 
ers to  whose  courage  and  sacrifice  we 
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owe  all  that  makes  the  world  tolerable 
— all  that  gives  us  liberty  of  person,  of 
conscience,  of  speech. 

And  then,  full  of  the  inspiration 
drawn  from  the  lives  of  these  grand 
pioneers  of  human  progress,  you  reach- 
ed out  for  the  long-idle  pen,  and  you 
wrote. 

Ah,  how  your  heart  did  forget  its 
own  troubles,  in  that  work!  You  wrote 
and  wrote  and  wrote — many  a  night  till 
it  seemed  that  you  alone  of  all  the  world 
was  awake ;  the  pen  all  too  slow  to  fol- 
low the  burning  thought.  Many  a  time 
you  reeled  with  fatigue  as  you  rose  from 
the  desk  where  six  hours  or  eight,  of 
whose  flight  you  had  been  unconscious, 
had  sped;  many  a  time  the  page  was 
blotted  with  tears,  and  you  could  not 
go  on. 

Always,  always^  your  soul  was  in  the 
pen,  and  you  wrote  no  word  that  did 
not  come  from  the  heart. 

At  length  the  task  was  finished,  and' 
your  book  (blue-penciled  horribly  by  a 
critic  who  was  afterward  adjudged  a 
lunatic)  came  forth. 

What  really  had  you  hoped  ? 

Had  you  dared  to  believe  that  the 
world  would  be  fair  to  any  book  bear- 
ing your  discredited  name? 

Had  you  faintly  breathed  some  pa- 
thetic prayer  that  the  fierce  abuse  which 
had  beat  upon  you  as  a  political  leader 
might  spare  your  book? 

Poor  fool,  you! 

Political  hatred,  like  religious  bigo- 
try, never  forgets  and  never  forgives. 

The  very  college  professors  who  had 
examined  your  manuscript  for  the  pub- 
lishers; and  who  had,  in  writing,  pro- 
nounced your  history  "the  greatest  his- 
torian since  Macaulay",  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  attack;  and  they  assailed  you 
as  savagely  in  the  reviews  as  though 
you  were  a  cross  between  Jack  Cade 
and  Marat.  Your  book  was  damned — 
incontinently,  successfully,  eternally 
damned. 

But  you  must  needs  try  again.    Per- 


haps you  would  have  better  luck  next 
time. 

So  once  more  it  was  toil  at  the  desk; 
once  more  there  was  the  rapture  of  com- 
position; once  more  the  long,  shining 
lines  of  thought  swept  before  your  men- 
tal vision,  and  you  were  caught  up  into 
and  swept  away  by  the  ecstasy  of  crea- 
tive composition. 

Surely  the  world  would  be  interested 
this  time;  surely  the  work  and  the 
workman  would  be  recognized,  appre- 
ciated. Not  so.  The  world  had  no 
more  of  a  welcome  for  the  second  book 
than  for  the  first.  Yet  you  tried  once 
more.  The  third  failed  like  the  second ; 
and  a  fourth  completed  the  melancholy 
list. 

Then  you  thought  it  time  to  quit,  and 
you  quit — swallowing  as  best  you  could 
the  bitter  pill  of  failure,  and  the  pangs 
of  unconditional  surrender. 

What  was  left? 

Could  you  tr}^  your  hand  at  anything 
else? 

Oh,  yes,  you  could  go  to  work  and 
make  more  money.  And  you  did  so.  It 
was  the  only  thing  you  could  do.  With 
disgusting  facility,  you  could  heap 
thousand  upon  thousand.  In  the  court- 
house, you  could  name  your  own  fees; 
you  could  choose  your  own  cases.  On  the 
lecture  platform,  you  could  name  your 
own  price,  and  you  could  earn  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  would. 

Four  or  five  years  passed;  and  the 
one  thing  of  which  you  had  enough  was, 
money. 

But  the  old  hunger  gnawed  at  your 
heart.  You  were  not  happy.  You  long- 
ed to  do  something  worthier  of  what 
was  best  in  your  nature.  You  longed  to 
fight  a  good  fight  for  justice,  for  better 
laws,  for  beneficent  institutions,  for 
conditions  that  are  more  equitable,  for 
a  fairer  distribution  of  the  bounties  and 
blessings  of  nature  and  human  industry. 
You  scorned  the  mere  getting  of  money. 
You  wanted  to  be  useful,  to  be  a  power 
for  good,  to  be  a  leader  of  public  opin- 
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ion,  to  the  end  that  the  best  principles 
and  the  best  ideals  might  prevail. 

You  especially  wanted  to  reach  the 
young;  and  to  lay  your  hands  gently 
upon  the  lines  of  their  thought  and  con- 
viction, so  that  long  after  you  were 
gone  from  earth  you  would  live,  in  the 
patriotic  endeavor  of  men  ichose  e forts 
for  good  might  he  happier  than  your 
own. 

So,  once  more,  you  take  up  the  pen. 

And  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  new  ambition  and  new 
work  disease  smites  you  down. 

No  wonder  you  grow  weary.  No 
wonder  you  feel  indifferent. 

The  way  has  been  long,  and  it  has 
been  rugged,  and  at  last  you  are  tired. 

You  look,  just  a  little  contemptuous- 
ly, in  the  very  face  of  Death,  and  you 
say  in  your  thought — "I'm  sure  to  be 
yours  sooner  or  later;  take  me  now,  if 
you  like." 

And  to  the  little  boy  on  the  mantel 
you  lift  your  eyes  and  whisper,  with  a 
half-mocking  smile,  '■'•Not  much  farther 
noic,  little  hoy.''"' 

Yes;  it  all  depended  upon  whether 
the  inflammation  would  extend.     You 


knew  that  well  enough ;  and  when  the 
nurse  applied  hot  cloth  after  hot  cloth, 
hour  after  hour,  for  twelve  hours,  you 
knew  what  it  meant.  It  was  a  pitched- 
battle  between  Death  and  the  nurse. 

Well,  the  nurse  won. 

The  fever  and  the  pain  stood  at  bay; 
the  exhausted  nurse  staggered  off  to 
take  her  rest;  and  when  morning  broke 
you  knew  that  you  would  get  well. 

Were  you  glad  ?  Not  particularly  so. 
Just  what  you  had  to  live  for,  was  not 
so  clear  to  you  as  it  used  to  be. 

You  came  back  to  life  without  re- 
gret, and  without  enthusiasm. 

The  song  of  the  birds  is  sweet,  but 
not  sweeter  than  before.  The  rustle  of 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  breath  of  the 
flowers,  the  lazy  beauty  of  the  distant 
landscape,  the  splendor  of  summer  even- 
ing, sunsets  and  rising  moons — all  these 
are  glorious  to  you,  but  not  more  so 
than  they  ever  were. 

Convalescent?  Yes,  convalescent.  On 
Her  account  you  are  glad.  She  would 
have  missed  you. 

As  for  the  rest  of  it— the  horse  is  back 
in  the  treadmill,  and  the  dull  plodding 
around  the  circle  goes  on  as  before. 
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MORNING    PRAYER 

By   UPSON    DOWNS 

C  liclp  mc  to  face  titc  affairs  of  tl|t3  ^aw  mith  a  stca^fast  faith  in  mo  abilitji  to  conquer. 
iHay  31  not  he  a  cotoarb  ;  hut  iiraut  me  courage  to  he  nnmoUe^  in  tiie  presence  of  earnest 
^uties  ;  couraiie  to  ^o  the  small  thini^s  that  claim  my  attention  ;  courajK  to  bo  mith  firm- 
ness anb  tranquility  all  the  lahor  that  falls  to  my  lot :  tonraae  that  Uiill  not  bcspair  at 
failure  or  bcprioation.  C  IBelp  me  to  hrinii  to  my  aib  a  cheerful  lumb  humor,  anb  a 
kiuMy  rciuirb  for  all  Uihom  this  bay's  toil  may  hriui<  me  in  contact.  C  C5rant  that  31  may 
not  iubiu  my  fclloms  hastily  or  mith  hitterncss  ;  that  31  may  not  he  oraspino.  hut  he  con- 
tent mith  a  fair  rcmarb  for  thescroices  31  may  hane  renbcreb  ;  that  31  may  he  bilijient  in  the 
performance  of  eUery  buty  assiiuieb  me,  anb  hopeful  anb  numanerini?  in  tlie  pursuit  of  rii^ht. 
C  llielp  me  at  all  time  to  keep  an  open  minb,  reaby  to  reccine  anb  profit  hy  ^Truth  in  small 
as  toell  as  in  lariie  affairs.  <l  Aib  me  in  acquiring  anb  practicini^  hetter  methobs  in  all 
the  care  of  life,  that  nothinji  may  bim  my  beuotion  to  my  calliui?,  to  my  fricubs,  anb  iThee. 


SOME  REMINISENCES  FROM  MEN 
ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 

[All  the  tales  of  the  Civil  War  have  not  been  written  nor  told. 

Watson's  Magazine  proposes  to  publish  each  month  short  narratives  from  those  who 
actually  took  part  in  the  '"War  of  the  '60's."  In  fighting  their  battles  over,  the  old  Veterans 
will  be  surprised  first,  then  gratified  at  the  eager  interest  with  which  their  tales  are  read. 

We  hope  our  old  Confederate  Veterans  will  send  in  their  recollections;  their  war-time 
anecdotes,  the  history  of  the  foraging  tours,  their  brief  romances,  and  all  the  data  which 
went  to  make  up  the  lives  of  "the  Boys  in  Gray"  in  '61-'65. — The  Editor.] 


When  They  Rode  "Old  Morgan" 
At  Camp  Douglas 

BOUT  U\o  3^ears  ago  I  wrote 
about  Camp  Douglas  and 
how  we  were  treated  by  the 
Yankee  guards  there.  I  sent 
the  story  to  The  Confederate  Vetermi, 
at  Xashville,  S.  E.  Cunningham,  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  and  I  told  about  the 
Yankees  putting  a  couple  of  men  on  a 
wooden  horse;  one  of  the  men  called 
for  a  pair  of  spurs  and  the  Yankee  tied 
pieces  of  stone  to  each  foot  and  told 
him  to  kick  and  spur. 

The  editor  thought  it  such  an  un- 
reasonable story  that  he  didn't  want  to 
pub-lish  it,  but  finally  he  did.  If  any 
who  read  this  story  takes  the  "Fef- 
eran,"  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
look  up  my  story.  It  is  in  August, 
1908,  number  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  write  to  the  editor  and  tell 
him  what  I  wrote  is  so.  Then  you 
write  of  what  you  thought  of  Camp 
Douglas  and  those  that  guarded  us  at 
that  time.  I  didn't  write  half  what  I 
should  have  written,  but  I  got  tired.  I 
found  out  that  E.  A.  Cox  was  one  of 
the  men  that  was  put  on  old  Morgan 
(that  was  what  we  called  the  wooden 
horse),  through  a  Mr.  R.  L.  Moon,  of 
Piedmont,  Ala.,  Route  4.  If  you  want 
any  infonnation  in  regard  to  old  Camp 
Douglas  I  will  cheerfull}?^  give  it.  Hope 
you  will  write  to  the  editor  of  T/ie 
Veteran.  I  belonged  to  Co.  G,  4th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment  and  was  captured  at 
Nashville.  Yours  respectfully, 
Durant,  Miss.         J.  S.  RosAMONn. 


When  Bones  "Tasted  Good" 

Brother  Thomas  E.  Watson: — 
I  have  sent  you  a  letter  written  by 
an  old  Confederate  soldier  on  prison 
life.  I  was  not  in  the  same  prison  he 
was,  but  do  not  doubt  what  he  says 
about  it.  I  was  in  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 
The  way  they  punished  there:  they 
made  them  stand  on  the  top  of  a  bar- 
rel two  hours.  We  had  to  t:dl  every- 
one that  passed  by  what  we  had  done. 
It  Avas  always  for  stealing  rations.  We 
onl}^  got  two  meals  a  day ;  the  eighth  of 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  small  piece  of  pickled 
beef,  a  cup  of  salty  water.  We  were 
hungry  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  boys 
would  dream  of  being  home  on  Sunday 
and  eating  peach  pies  and  when  they 
would  wake  the  slobber  would  be  run- 
ning out  of  their  mouth.  My  bunk- 
mate  would  go  to  the  hospital,  carrj^^  off 
the  slop  and  bring  back  camp  kettles 
full  of  beef  bones.  He  would  beat 
them  up,  boil  them  and  skim  the  mar- 
row off  them,  then  call  up  his  friends 
and  we  would  have  a  "bone  sucking.'' 
I  haA^e  sucked  till  my  tongue  was  sore. 
These  are  just  a  fcAV  things;  I  could 
tell  many  more.  P.  E.  A.  Cox. 

Cave  Springs.  Ga. 

The    "  Yankee,"    The    Georgia 

"Cracker"  and  The  "Colored 

Fellow  Citizen" 

"Better  for  a  'nigger'  doAvn  here  to 
know  his  place  than  to  know  his  rights,'' 
was  the  terse  way  in  Avhich  old  John, 
the  hackman.  expressed  his  view  of  the 
matter. 
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It  was  in  the  troublous  days  of  "Re- 
construction,"' when  the  ''Freedman's 
Bureau"  was  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  newly  enumcipated  slaves.  A 
"Bureau  man,"  as  the  negroes  called 
the  agents,  had  arrived  in  the  city  of 
M — ,  and  hired  old  John,  a  negro  hack- 
man,  to  take  him  to  see  a  "colored  fel- 
\o\\  citizen"  living  a  few  miles  out  in 
the  country. 

They  had  uot  proceeded  far  on  the 
wide,  sandy  road  when  they  saw  a 
countryman  "coming  to  town"  and 
traveling  on  the  same  side  of  the  road. 
True  to  his  custom,  old  John  pulled  his 
horse  over  to  the  left  and  let  the  coun- 
tryman go  on  his  way. 

"You  need  not  have  done  that,"  re- 
marked his  Yaidcee  companion.  "Don't 
you  know  the  'rule  of  the  road?'  "  said 
he.  "I  know  the  right-hand  side  is 
mine,"'  replied  the  negro,  "but  it's  bet- 
ter for  us  'niggers'  to  give  way  to  these 
white  folks.  'They  expect  us  to  do  it." 
"Xonsense!  They  know  that  you  now 
have  the  same  rights  that  they  have 
and  they'll  give  way  if  you  insist  on 
your  rights."  "But  it  Avill  bring 
trouble,"  said  old  John,  "and  so  I  don't 
say  a  word,  but  pull  over  out  of  their 
way."  "Well,  pull  over  again  to  your 
own  side  of  the  road  and  we'll  see  if 
these  'Crackers'  can't  be  brought  to 
respect  your  rights."  "Better  not,"  in- 
sisted the  negro,  but  Yankee  persistence 
prevailed  and  across  to  the  right  side 
of  the  road  they  went. 

In  a  few  mimites  another  country- 
man was  seen  headed  for  town  and 
again  it  was  old  John's  side  of  the  road 
that  was  occupied.  "Better  let  me  pull 
across,"  pleaded  the  hackman.  "Do 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  his  passen- 
ger. "I'll  see  you  out  in  this  matter." 
A  few  more  steps  and  the  horses'  heads 
were  together  and  both  teams  came  to  a 
standstill.  For  a  moment  the  country- 
man sat  in  silence,  looking  intently  at 
his  obstructors.  Then  reaching  down 
in  his  wagon  he  drew  up  a  double-bar- 
rel shotgim  and  standing  up  leveled  it 


at  the  occupants  of  the  hack.  "I 
tumbled  out  on  one  side,''  said  old 
John,  "and  my  passenger  lit  out  on  the 
otlier.  I  made  a  circuit  and  came  into 
the  road  behind  the  farmer's  wagon. 
He  was  still  standing  up  with  his  gun 
at  his  shoulder  and  I  *hear-ed'  him  say, 
'Come  out  from  under  that  hack,  you 
cowardh''  rascal,  and  get  that  team  out 
of  my  way,'  and  sure  as  you  live  that 
'Bureau  man'  didn't  do  a  thing  but 
crawl  out  and  lead  the  horse  out  of  the 
white  num's  way.  Then  as  the  'Cracker' 
passed  him  he  said,  'next  time  I  reckon 
you'll  let  the  nigger  manage  his  team  in 
his  own  way.'  'Same  thing  I  told  you,' 
remarked  old  John,  as  they  crawled 
back  into  the  hack,  'It's  better  for  a 
'nigger'  down  here  to  know  his  place 
than  to  know  his  rights.' " 

B.  M.  Zkitlek. 

When  a  "Yank"  Tried  Surgery 

The  date  of  this  note  reminds  me  of 
a  strenuous  ride  with  Jeb  Stuart  in 
18()3.  We  had  an  exciting  time  with 
Mr.  Pleasanton's  cavalry  just  out  of 
Culpepper  Court  House,  Va.,  and  one 
of  his  troopers  concluded  I  had  too 
many  legs  anyway,  so  tried  to  rid  me 
of  my  right  one.  He  came  pretty  near 
his  calculations  by  taking  a  small  toll 
out  of  my  leg,  but  putting  the  ball 
into  a  vital  part  of  my  splendid  mount. 
One  year  and  a  day  before  (September 
I'J.  lSf.2).  another  trooper  thought  I 
needed  ventilation,  so  proceeded  to 
bore  a  hole  through  my  k'ft  hip.  He 
was  an  artist  and  did  his  work  well. 
That  night  the  surgeon  of  my  legion 
bored  with  his  finger  up  to  the 
knuckles  into  the  hole  to  see  if  the 
Yankee  trooper  had  finished  his  job. 
I  cannot  say  either  sensation  was  ex- 
quisite pleasure.  But  I  survived  both 
experiments  and  am  able  to  recount 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  great 
tnigedy  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
I  have  trespassed  upon  space  in  Tiik 
Jeffersonian  for  the  story,  yet  I  had 
to  omit  much  of  the  details  of  Chan- 
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cellorsville,  the  brightest  year  in  the 
diadem  of  glory  that  halos  the  fame  of 
the  Great  Virginia. 

It  surpasses  any  military  action  since 
firearms  have  become  destructive.  Its 
audacity  pales  any  other  battle  in  his- 
tory and  illuminates  Lee's  fame  with 
a  lustre  that  must  brighten  and  broad- 
en as  the  years  come  and  go.  I  be- 
lieve   the  story    will    prove    interest- 


ing reading  to  the  subscribers  of  The 
jEFrERSoxiAN.  I  have  not  allowed 
fancy  to  plaj^  any  pranks  or  romance 
to  indulge  in  fiction.  Statements  there- 
in are  verified  by  living  witnesses  and 
historical  reports  and  records. 

Nothing  can  ever  tarnish  the  glory 
of  Chancellorsville,  but  its  fame  must 
glow  and  grow  while  "the  years  of 
eternitv  roll."  G.  N.  Saussy. 


The  Lament  of  the  Forest 


William  Henry  Woods 


From  the  pinnacled  crag  where  the  vine  tree  stands  atone. 
From  the  gulch  that  is  guarded  by  maple  and  beech, 

Borne  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  comes  a  moan. 
To  the  ear  of  the  woodsman,  articulate  speech. 

*  Tis  the  voice  of  the  forest  traised  high  in  lament, 
qHs  it  sobs  out  a  protest  of  sorrow  and  wrath. 

That  is  flung  to  the  world  with  more  poignant  intent, 
Than  when,  bending,  it  shrieks  in  the  hurricane's  path. 

'  Tis  the  cry  of  bereavement,  of  sorrow  and  fear, 
Of  the  rescued,  who  torn  from  the  rescuer's  arms. 

Shrinks  with  doubled  dismay  from  the  dangers  that  near. 
Unprotected  again,  and  from  wilder  alarms. 

Every  tree  adds  its  voice  to  the  mingled  demand. 
Every  hillside  that  crumbles  calls  loud  for  relief, 

cfifnd  in  unison  swelling  is  heard  through  the  land. 
Their  angry  petition,  "Return  us  our  Ghief!  " 


^^^ 


^^ 


By  THE  EDITOR 


AS  Cong^ressnian  Victor  IVIiirdock 
says,  "Insurgency  is  nation-wide." 
It  is  spreading  faster  than  the  men  who 
started  it  ever  conceived  possible. 

^Ir.  Miirdock  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
phiin  what  Insurgency  stands  for,  and 
tlie  average  reader  of  his  statement 
must  have  widened  his  eyes  when  he 
saw  the  Populist  Platform  paraphras- 
ed. 

The  reason  why  the  movement  has 
spread  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Insurgents  themselves  expected  is  that 
the  Labor  Union  campaign  of  General 
Ben  Butler,  the  Greenback  movement 
of  Peter  Cooper,  the  educational  work 
done  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the 
seed  sown  by  the  Populists  prepared 
the  country  for  just  such  a  movement 
as  that  which  the  Insurgents  have  heen 
leading.  They  are  reaping  Avhere  the 
earlier  agitators  sowed. 

***** 

In  the  South,  the  men  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  "Watson  are  insurg- 
ing  u'itliin  the  Democratic  Party.  We 
mean  to  purge  it  of  Congressional  De- 
serters and  Do-nothings.  We  mean  to 
be  represented  by  men  who  can  do 
something  more  than  drink  whiskey, 
gamble,  attend  the  races,  run  up  to 
New  York  every  whip-stitch,  frequent 
the  Red  Light  District,  and  help  the 
Standpat  Repuhlicans  put  a  tax  of 
105  per  cent  on  the  poor  man^s  blanket, 
and  one  of  250  per  cent  upon  his  over- 
coat. 


We  have  already  sent  Lon  Living- 
ston, the  first  lieutenant  of  old  Joe  Can- 
non, to  his  long  home.  It  was  Living- 
ston, more  than  any  one  man,  who 
saved  the  Cannon  machine,  on  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1909.  The  old  rascal 
not  only  deserted  to  the  Republicans 
himself,  but  he  took  with  him  five 
other  members  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion. Thus  a  state  which  is  almost 
solidly  Democratic  furnished  six  of  the 
twenty-three  Democratic  votes  that 
icere  indispensable  to  Cannonism. 
Most  of  the  others  came  from  the  Tam- 
many delegation,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  foul  deal  between  Pat  McCarren, 
Standard  Oil  lobbyist,  and  Boss 
Barnes,  of  the  New  York  Republican 
machine. 

Bill  Howard,  of  the  Eighth  Georgia 
District,  another  one  of  the  Deserters, 
will  get  his  finishing  stroke  in  the  No- 
vember elections.  Under  the  county 
unit  plan,  his  committee  found  a  pre- 
text to  declare  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
nomination.  In  the  general  election, 
however,  the  county  unit  plan  will  cut 
no  figure,  and  Tribble's  majority  of 
008  in  the  popular  vote,  will  put  Bill 
lloicard  ichere  hell  never  get  a  chance 
to  sell  the  South  out  again. 
***** 

(iordon  Lee  and  Charles  Edwards, 
two  of  the  Deserters,  were  aided  by 
Republican  patronage,  by  editors  who 
took  bribes,  and  by  voters  who  sold 
their  manhood   for  cash.     There  was 
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one  incorruptible  editor  who  refused  to 
sell  out  to  Edwards,  and  the  ingenious 
little  Deserter  hit  upon  the  plan  of  sub- 
scrihing  to  the  honest  man's  paper  for 
one  hvndred  years^  paying  in  advance 
the  full  subscription  price  for  a  cen- 
tury. Having  saved  his  honor  in  this 
novel  way,  the  incorruptiljle  editor  be- 
gan to  whoop  things  up  for  the  De- 
serter. 

***** 

Nominations  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner will  not  be  respected.  No  contract 
will  stand  where  the  consideration  is 
immoral,  or  illegal.  Promissory  notes, 
mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  deeds  to  land, 
last  wills  and  testaments,  are  set  aside 
by  courts  and  juries,  where  the  evidence 
proves  that  they  are  tainted  by  fraud 
or  by  immoral  or  illegal  considerations. 

We  will  apply  the  same  principle  to 
political  nominations  obtained  in  the 
primaries.  We  have  the  evidence,  we 
are  furnishing  solicitors-general  with 
the  names  of  witnesses,  and  there  may 
be  some  Joe  Sibley  cases  in  Georgia  be- 
fore a  great  while  longer.  There  being 
no  other  way  under  the  sun  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  the  use  of  money  and  whis- 
key in  elections,  each  voter  will  try  the 
case  in  the  forum  of  his  own  conscience., 
and  will  mentally  cancel  those  nomina- 
tions, just  as  he  would,  if  serving  on  a 
jury,  set  aside  a  note,  a  deed,  or  a  will 
dishonestly  procured.  On  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
the  candidates  who  made  the  fight 
against  those  three  Deserters  will  be 
quietly  voted  for  in  their  respective 
districts;  and  the  Deserters  will  be  put 
where  they'll  never  get  another  chance 
to  sell  us  out  to  the  Standpat  Kepubli- 


There  was  widespread  interest,  and  a 
general  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  Tenth  Georgia  Dis- 
trict. Watson  has  been  held  respon- 
sible, where  he  was  neither  the  candi- 
date nor  the  manager  of  the  campaign. 


He  earnestly  endeavored  to  solidify  the 
opposition  to  the  present  incumbent  by 
urging  one  of  the  two  opposing  can- 
didates to  retire  from  the  race.  Fail- 
ing in  this  effort,  he  thought  out  a  plan 
of  combining  the  opposition  vote  with- 
out the  withdrawal  of  any  candidate. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  for  the  plan 
to  become  generally  understood.  Jef- 
ferson county,  for  instance,  was  carried 
by  the  present  incumbent,  who  received 
thirty-five  more  votes  than  Mr.  Evans, 
whereas  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
votes  were  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Eve. 
Had  the  fifty  votes  which  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Eve  influenced  to  vote  for  him  at 
the  AVadley  precinct,  been  given  to 
Evans — as  they  should  have  been,  un- 
der the  Watson  plan — Mr.  Eve  would 
now  be  the  nominee  from  the  Tenth. 
In  Taliaferro  County,  a  union  of  the 
opposition  vote  would  have  taken  the 
county  from  the  present  incumbent. 

In  other  words,  the  present  incum- 
bent was  in  a  numerical  minority  on 
the  day  of  the  election,  and  that  min- 
ority is  steadily  and  rapidly  choindling. 
On  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  the  people  will  go  to  the 
polls  and  quietly  vote  for  William  H. 
Fleming.  The  nomination  made  will 
be  ignored  because  it  was  bought  by 
the  lavish  use  of  money  and  whiskey. 
***** 

By  over-confidence  and  lack  of  sys- 
tematic, energetic  work,  the  friends  of 
Joseph  M.  Brown  went  down  in  de- 
feat. A  change  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred votes  in  the  close  counties  would 
have  meant  his  nomination. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  followers 
of  Smith  came  to  Atlanta,  inflamed  b}^ 
the  most  intolerant  spirit  that  ever 
manifested  itself  in  American  politics. 
The  raging  days  of  Reconstruction, 
when  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  simply  went  crazy,  never  fur- 
nished any  instance  of  a  more  lawless 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
and    no   such   violations   of   the   great 
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principles  upon  which  our  institutions 
are  foundeil. 

The  rules  wliioh  had  been  prepared 
in  advance  of  the  assenihlin*;  of  the 
convention,  and  which  were  rushed 
throuofh  before  their  true  character  was 
understood,  are  so  extraordinary  that 
thev  are  here  given  in  full: 

'All  resolutions  or  motions  shall  be 
referred  to  committee  on  platform  or 
rules,  and  without  being  read  in  the 
convention. 

"No  call  shall  be  sustained  for  a 
vote  by  the  convention,  or  for  an  aye 
and  nay  vote  except  in  the  discretion 
of  the  chair,  and  there  shall  be  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  chair 
upon  any  question  ruled  upon  by  him. 

"There  shall  be  no  discussion  of, 
or  appeal  from,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  platform,  nor  any  substitute 
therefor  nor  amendment  thereto. 

"There  shall  be  no  nomination  for 
any  oflice  except  that  of  governor,  and 
a  fifteen  minute  limit  shall  be  put 
upon  the  nomination  speech  for  gov- 
ernor, and  no  seconding  speech  shall 
be  longer  than  five  minutes." 

As  you  will  at  once  see,  those  rules 
nuide  it  nnnecessary  for  anybody  but 
the  connnittee  to  have  gone  to  Atlanta. 
The  representatives  of  9.3,000  Avhite 
Democrats  were  virtually  obliterated. 
They  Avere  denied  representation  on 
committees  and  were  not  permitted  to 
place  in  nomination  the  gentleman  for 
whom  nearly  half  the  state  of  Georgia 
had  voted.  AVhen  Senator  (Jriffith,  of 
the  State  Legislature,  attempted  to 
speak,  he  was  liowled  down.  A  similar 
outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  Hon.  Joe 
Ilill  Hall,  another  member  of  the  Leg- 
ish.ture. 

But  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  The 
IJule  or  Kuiii  clique,  who  fancy  that 
they  can  trample  upon  whom  they 
j)lease,  shaeJded  and  gagged  their  own 
mnjoritij^  after  having  virtually  kicked 
the  minority  out.  Under  those  astound- 
ing rules,  the  convention  could  not 
know  what  resolutions  were  being  of- 
fered to  it,  or  what  measure  were  being 
considered  in  the  committee-room  be- 
hind closed  doors.  The  convention 
could  not  discuss  anything  nor  demand 


the  right  to  vote  on  any  question.  Those 
rules  made  it  discretionary  with  the 
Chair  whether  the  convention  should 
Inive  the  right  to  vote.  No  appeal  could 
be  taken  from  any  decision  of  his,  no 
matter  how  unjust  a  majority  of  the 
convention  might  have  considered  it. 

The  majority  of  the  convention  not 
only  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
ters that  were  being  discussed  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  committee-room, 
but  they  were,  in  advance,  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  discussing  the  commit- 
tee's report,  or  of  offering  any  amend- 
ments to  it,  or  of  moving  to  strike  any- 
thing out  of  it.  Assuming  that  the 
bitter  hostility  between  the  two  fac- 
tions afforded  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
silencing  the  representatives  of  the  93,- 

000  Avhite  Democrats  who  voted  for  Joe 
lirown,  the  question  still  remains: 
What  was  the  secret  motive  which 
pro?7ipted  the  Smith  managers  to  com- 
mit such  an  outrage  upon  their  own 
following  in  the  convention? 

AVliy  was  a  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion kept  out  of  the  secret  as  to  what 
Avas  being  offered  in  the  Avay  of  resolu- 
tions? Why  was  the  majooity  not  al- 
lowed to  l-now  what  was  going  on? 
AVhy  Avas  the  Chairman  given  the  des- 
l^otic  poAvers  of  a  medieval  Russian 
czar?  AYliy  Avas  the  majority  denied 
the  time-honored  right  of  appeal  from 
his  decision  i  Why  was  the  majonty 
rohhed  of  the  Hght  to  discuss  the  plat- 
form? Upon  loliat  theory  can  any  one 
defend  tlie  rule  which  took  away  from 
the  majority  the  right  to  amende  or 
otherivise  alter,  the  committee'' s  re- 
port? 

And  not  a  single  editor  of  a  single 
daily  paper  in  the  state  has  had  a  Avord 
to  say  on  this  gagging  of  the  majority ! 
***** 

Even  Avhen  the  passions  aroused  by 
the  Civil  War  Avere  at  their  height,  and 
congress  Avas  dominated  by  such  in- 
tense partisans  as  Thad  Stevens,  and 

1  Jen  WadCp  no  minority  Avas  ever    so 
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badly  treated  and  no  majority  so  ruth- 
lessly deprived  of  its  inherent  right 
to  rule,  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  to 
learn  what  was  being  put  before  the 
body,  to  discuss  men  and  measures,  to 
offer  propositions  to  be  voted  on,  to 
freelj^  discuss  propositions  so  offered, 
to  apiDeal  from  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  to  offer  amendments  and 
to  debate  their  merit.  In  the  wildest 
times  of  civil  commotions  among  Teu- 
tonic peoples,  debate  has  never  heen 
shut  off,  save  hy  a  vote  of  the  majority. 
The  closure  rule  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  previous  question  in 
the  United  States,  are  never  resorted 
to,  excepting  upon  a  vote  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  members  present.  Un- 
der the  new  rules  of  the  Smith  faction, 
the  chairman  is  the  whole  thing.  The 
sovereign  convention  of  the  people  ini- 
tiates nothing,  discusses  nothing,  de- 
liberates about  nothing,  and  has  con- 
trol of  nothing.  A  committee,  sitting 
behind  closed  doors,  prepares  whatever 
platform  it  pleases;  and  the  conven- 
tion, which  has  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  what  it  is,  must  take  it  or 
leave  it,  without  discussion  and  with- 
out any  sort  of  change. 

And  they  call  that  ^^Progressive 
Democracy  P''  Wlien  a  handful  of  city 
and  town  politicians  take  such  giant 
strides  towards  Star  Chamber  govern- 
ment and  one-man  power,  the  liberties 
which  onr  ancestors  won  by  such  heroic 
struggle  and  sacrifice  are  gravely  com- 
promised. 

^  -^  "^  ^  "^  "^ 

"Lawlessness  is  contagious,"  as  an 
eminent  clergyman,  writing  to  me 
about  recent  occurrences  in  Atlanta, 
well  says.  On  the  night  of  the  next 
day  after  the  Rule  or  Euin  faction  had 
virtually  kicked  out  of  the  convention 
the  representatives  of  93,000  white 
Democrats  of  Georgia  and  had  howled 
down  Senator  Griffith  and  Joe  Hill 
Hall,  the  Rule  or  Ruin  faction  broke 


up  the  Watson  meeting  at  the  Audi- 
torium'. 

Certain  parties  who  are  responsible 
for  that  outrage  and  who  are  anxious 
to  hide  their  connection  with  it,  tele- 
graphed to  the  papers  of  other  states 
that  it  was  the  audience  which  hissed 
the  speaker  down.  The  official  organ 
of  the  Rule  or  Ruin  faction,  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  has  persistently  tried  to 
make  the  impression  on  the  people 
that  Watson^s  invited  guests  howled 
him  down.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
true. That  magnificent  gathering — 
some  say  the  finest  that  ever  assembled 
in  Atlanta — had  given  Watson  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  and  were  cheering 
him  to  the  echo.  He  had  been  speak- 
ing for  about  an  hour,  when  two  gangs 
of  rowdies,  one  on  his  right  and  the 
other  on  his  left,  began  to  yell  for  Hoke 
Smith  and  Hardwick.  Watson  had  not 
abused  anybody,  nor  mentioned  any 
name  in  opprobrious  terms.  The 
speech  was  being  made  on  a  lofty  plane 
and  he  had  mentioned  the  registration 
law,  preliminary  to  his  plea  for  white 
supremacy,  and  the  explanation  of  his 
plan  for  winning  back  for  the  South 
her  ante-bellum  position  in  the  Union. 

The  rowdies  to  the  right  of  the 
speaker  were  mainly  employees  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Among  them  was 
Ralph  Smith,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Yelling  himself  and  egging  the  others 
on,  was  H.  Y.  McCord,  the  campaign 
manager  of  Hoke  Smith. 

To  the  left  of  the  speaker  was  an 
organized  band,  of  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred young  men.  Congressman  Bill 
Howard  and  Congressman  Hardwick 
had  been  at  work  for  two  days  getting 
up  this  band,  though  Watson  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Hardwick  himself,  ac- 
companied by  the  Sheriff  of  Washing- 
ton county,  had  led  this  band  into  the 
Auditorium,  though  Watson  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  thing  at  the  time. 

Watson   had   paid   seventy-five   dol- 
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lars  for  the  use  of  the  buikling,  renting 
it  from  the  city  of  Athuita,  to  which  it 
belongs.  For  the  night,  it  was  his. 
The  ladies  and  ffcntlcmen  present  were 
his  guests.  Not  only  had  the  invita- 
tion been  given  through  the  news- 
papers, but  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
had  been  mailed  to  friends  throughout 
the  state.  In  special  letters,  Watson 
himself  had  personally  invited  Bishop 
Candler,  Dr.  Landrum,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr. 
AVhite,  various  State  House  officers, 
Judges  of  our  courts,  members  of  the 
professions,  and  representative  citizens 
of  the  city  and  the  country.  To  his 
hidy  relatives  at  Decatur,  of  the  Dur- 
ham family;  to  his  lifelong  friend, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  DuBose,  of  Athens ;  to  Mrs. 
Rebecca  A.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Sam  P. 
Jones,  of  Cartersville;  and  to  numbers 
of  other  good  men  and  women,  whose 
presence  was  desirable,  courteous  let- 
ters were  sent,  inviting  them  to  come. 

In  response  to  the  general  and  special 
invitations,  people  from  all  parts  of 
this  state  and  some  came  from  other 
states  had  assembled.  Expenses, 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
must  have  been  incurred  by  those  who 
had  to  pay  car  fare  and  by  those  who 
had  to  buy  food  at  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. They  had  gone  to  all  that 
trouble  and  expense  to  hear  a  Watson 
speech.  They  had  been  listening  to 
the  speaker  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
what  they  had  heard  had  whetted  their 
appetites  for  more. 

Without  regard  for  the  feelings  or 
the  safety  of  those  ladies^  without  re- 
spect for  those  ministers  of  the  gospel.^ 
vnthotit  consideration  for  those  gentle- 
men who  hud  come  from  fa<r  and  near., 
the  Smith- Hard  wick  hands  started  a 
distyrhance  which  might  Juive  caused 
riot  and  bloodshed.  Had  a  blow  been 
struck, — had  a  shot  been  fired, — had  a 
woman  screamed  or  fainted — there  is 
no  telling  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences.  If  that  vast  audience 
had  stampeded, — as  is  so  often  the  case 
when   the  word  "/^2Ve",^  rings  out  in 


a  crowded  theatre, — men,  women,  and 
children  would  have  been  crushed  in 
tiie  mad  struggle  at  the  doors. 


The  insult  to  those  ladies,  tJie  utter 
lawlessness  which  marked  the  whole 
proceeding,  caused  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented outcry  of  indignation 
throughout  Atlanta  that  night  and  on 
the  folio  icing  days.  As  the  facts  be- 
come more  Avidely  known,  the  indig- 
nant feeling  penetrates  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  true 
character  of  a  Congressman  loho  will 
he  guilty  of  such  a  crime?  What  do 
you  think  of  an  aspirant  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  a  civilized  state,  who 
makes  himself  the  accomplice  of  such 
a  laicless  Congressman?  IS  IT  SAFE 
TO  TRUST  SUCH  MEN  WITH 
POWER?  Could  Hoke  Smith  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  paper  wdiich  he  abso- 
lutely controls  and  which  he  probably 
owns,  had  received  orders  to  go  to  the 
Auditorium  and  hreak  up  the  meeting? 
Could  he  have  heen  ignorant  of  H.  Y. 
McCord'^s  share  in  the  outrage?  After 
learning  that  Watson  had  warned  the 
./(9?/7';?rtZof  Hardwick's  intended  attack, 
could  he  have  been  ignorant  of  what 
Hard  wick  and  Bill  Howard  were  do- 
ing? //  he  himself  had  heen  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  outrage  up- 
on  that  peacefully  assemMed  audience, 
would  he  not  have  promptly  published 
a  repudiation  of  the  conduct  of  Mc- 
Cord  and  Hardwick,  and  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  way  the  audience  had  heen 
unlaw  fully  intruded  upon  and  broken 
up?  He  was  prompt  enough  in  the 
repudiation  of  his  secretary,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  James  J.  Green  letter;  but 
he  has  not  ventured  to  repudiate  the 
misconduct  of  his  friends  at  the  Audi- 
torium. 


Watson's  quick  sizing-up  of  the  sit- 
uation    and     discontinuance     of     his 
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speech,  'probahly  averted  a  great  crime 
and  a  great  tragedy.  Those  conspira- 
tors had  the  Gamiack  case  in  their 
minds.  But  the  warning  which  had  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Watson  by  a  traveling  man, 
caused  him  to  take  such  precautions 
that  Hardwick's  nerve  failed  him,  after 
he  had  had  the  unparalleled  audacity 
to  invade  a  house  tliat  was  temporarily 
Watson's,  to  break  np  a  meeting  of  his 


The  manager  of  John  Silvy  and  Co., 
Mr.  McHan,  (probably  a  Roman 
Catholic,)  stated  on  the  streets  of  At- 
lanta, at  11  o'clock  on  the  morning 
after  the  Auditorium  outrage,  '"''They 
did  Watson  wrong;  they  ought  to  have 
hiUed  himr 

"Lawlessness  is  contagious."  On  the 
day  that  Gaynor  was  shot,  hundreds  of 
Catholics  in  New  York  exulted,  stating 
openly  that  Gaynor  ought  to  have  been 
killed. 

Unless  the  Rule  or  Ruin  crowd  is 
given  a  stern  rebuke  at  the  polls  in  the 
October  and  November  elections,  there 
is  just  no  telling  how  far  it  may  go. 


THE  Honorable  Joseph  Sibley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  paid,  by  his 
own  admission,  $42,000  to  secure  the 
nomination  to  an  office  which  pays 
$7,500  per  year,  declared  jauntily  that 
he  wouldn't  resign  it, — but  he  did. 
Ham  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  Ed  Carmack,  defiantly 
announced  that  he  wouldn't  surrender 
the  nomination  obtained  from  his  paflr- 
ed  convention — but  he  did.  Lorimer, 
whose  seat  in  the  Senate  was  bought 
for  him  by  the  Democratic  Boss,  Neil 
Brown,  cynically  asserts  that  he  won't 
resign — but  he  will.  Ballinger,  who 
was  put  into  the  Cabinet  to  steal  pub- 
lic property  for  the  Guggenheim-Mor- 
gan-Rockefeller syndicate,  and  who 
promptly  began  to  hand  over  poAver 
sites  to  the  pirates,  persists  in  stating 
that  he  won't  get  out — but  he  will. 
Wickersham,    the    Sugar    Trust    man, 


thinks  heh  going  to  stay  in  the  Cabinet 
— but  he  isn't.  Roosevelt  said,  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  that  he  was  going 
to  Massachusetts  to  help  Lodge  out — 
but  he  hasn't  gone.  Taft  said  that  the 
Tariff  Bill  was  practically  perfect — 
the  best  the  county  ever  had  known. 
That  was  months  ago, — and  he  is  now 
making  motions  like  a  man  who  is 
sorry  he  said  it.  Hog-face  Jim  Sher- 
man began  to  make  speeches  in  which 
he  advocated  a  still  higher  tariff  than 


SENATOR  LaFOLLETTE 
Overwhelmingly  Re- Elected  to  Succeed    Himself 

we  already  have.  That  was  quite  a 
while  ago, — he  isn't  making  such 
speeches  now.  That  cynical  old  scoun- 
drel, Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  told  the 
reporters  that  he  Avouldn't  make  any 
statement  about  his  manipulation  of 
the  rubber  schedule — but  he  changed 
his  mind  about  it,  published  a  defence 
which  convicted  him,  and  fled  to  Eu- 
rope to  escape  the  storm  of  public  in- 
dignation. 

The  Rule  or  Ruin  clique  of  politi- 
cians in  Georgia  might  profit  by  these 
examples. 
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Our  readers  ^vill  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  the  heroic  champion  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Senator  La  Follette,  was 
overwhelmintjly  re-elected.  In  Michi- 
gan, Senator  J.  C.  Burrows,  one  of 
the  Aldrich  gang,  was  defeated  by 
more  than  ;W.000  votes.  Sereno  Payno, 
of  New  York,  a  well-known  meml)er  of 
Cannon's  Committee  of  Three,  is  hav- 
ing the  fight  of  his  life.  Even  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  great  insurrection  against 
tlie  Boies  Penrose  machine  is  gather- 
ing strength.  In  fact,  the  peoph-, 
throughout  the  whole  land,  are  begin- 
ning to  take  the  right  kind  of  interest 
in  their  public  affairs. 

*       *         *       *       * 

Justice  John  W.  Goif,  of  the  Su- 
]H-eme  Court  of  the  state  of  New  Yoric, 
luis  rendered  a  decision  on  the  labor 
question  which  has  created  a  sensation, 
but  which  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
thought  is  the  same  which  has  been 
expressed  in  the  two  Jeffersoniaxs, 
time  and  again.  Judge  Goff  says : 
••"NMiat  the  employers  ma}^  not  do,  the 
workmen  may  not  do.  If  a  combina- 
tion of  one  to  refuse  employment,  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  joining  a  union, 
be  against  public  policy,  a  combination 
of  the  others  to  cau-e  reiusal  of  e*^; 
ployment,  except  on  condition  of  join- 
ing a  union,  is  alike  against  public 
policy." 

A  conspiracy  to  prevent  an  employer 
from  getting  workmen  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  a  conspiracy  of  employer-, 
to  prevent  a  laborer  from  getting 
work.  The  boycott  and  the  blacklist 
are  twin  devils,  from  the  same  hell  of 
evil  human  passions.  They  both  pre 
ceed  from  the  same  ugly  spirit,  and 
they  both  illustrate  how — 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 

Makes  countless   thousands  mourn." 

*        *  *        *        * 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  be- 
gun to  operate  trains  under  the  East 
River,  bringing  passengers  to  the 
great  station  in  the  heart  of  New  York. 
The  tube  under  the  Hudson  is  to  be 
opened  January  1,  1911.     In  the  two. 


it  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  trains 
will  be  handled  every  day.  The  tun- 
nels have  cost  no  less  than  $150,000,- 
000.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  on  Seventh  Avenue  cov- 
ers more  territory  than  any  other  b\iild- 
ing  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  entire  area 
of  the  Station  and  yard  is  twenty-six 
acres,  containing  sixteen  miles  of 
track. 


THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  of 
Germany  has  broken  out  again. 
In  a  speech  made  at  Konigsburg,  he 
has  reasserted  the  '"Me  and  God"  the- 
ory of  divine  right  in  a  way  that 
would  have  greatly  pleased  Louis  XIV 
and  Cardinal  Ricliolieu,  but  which  has 
intensely  angered  the  Liberals  of  mod- 
ern Germany.  The  Chancellor  took 
the  matter  up  promptly,  and,  with 
great  adroitness,  administered  to  the 
Kaiser  a  polite  and  public  repudiation 
and  reproof. 

***** 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  European  situation  is  the  prodi- 
gious increase  in  population  in  Ger- 
many. Sixty  million  people  are  now 
packed  in  that  comparatively  small 
empire,  and  it  is  claimed  that  emigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  Where  to 
put  the  surplus  of  Germans  will  soon 
be  the  great  problem  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Catholic  France 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  men  and  the 
women  go  in  for  pleasure  rather  than 
the  raising  of  families.  Besides,  there 
is  much  emigration  from  that  country 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  system  of  convent  education  in 
Prance  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  it 
throws  upon  society  thousands  of  girls 
every  year,  who  have  no  proper  con- 
ception of  the  dangers  of  modern  life, 
and  no  adequate  knowledge  of  how  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  wiles  of 
designing  men,  or  how  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  wife  and  the  mother. 
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THE  ovei-\vlu'liiiin<i:  defeat,  siistain- 
tained  by  the  Republicans  in 
Maine,  is  simply  another  evidence  that 
the  common  people  are  at  last  aroused 
by  the  enormities  of  class  le«jishi(ion, 
and  that  they  mean  hereafter  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  their  public  affairs. 
Such  shookinfr  lejiislation  as  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  law  would  create  a  gen- 
eral revolt  among  any  people  not  ab- 
jectly submssive  to  the  "powers  that 
be."  AAHien  Congress  levied  a  tax  of 
37  per  cent,  on  the  rich  man's  cham- 
pagne, and  one  of  50  per  cent,  upon 
his  automobile;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
put  a  tax  of  more  than  100  per  cent, 
upon  common  clothing,  of  165  per  cent, 
upon  the  poor  man's  blanket,  and  of 
250  per  cent,  upon  his  overcoat,  the 
stand-pat  politicians  ought  to  have 
known  that  they  would  kindle  the  pas- 
sionate resentment  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Koosevelt  was  altogether  wrong 
in  the  Lorimer  incident. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ex-President  is 
inconsislont,  for  he  dined  with  Gug- 
gcnlieim  soon  afterwards,  was  on  inti- 
mately friendly  terms  with  E.  H.  Har- 
riman,  and  makes  much  of  Chauncey 
Dei)ew. 

In  the  second  place,  if  a  majority  of 
the  Hamilton  Club  had  not  approved 
of  Lorimer,  they  could  have  easily 
brought  about  his  resignation  from  the 
membership.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  have  flatly 
said  that  he  did  not  consider  it  an 
honor  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  such  a  club. 

In  the  third  place,  no  guest  has  any 
right  to  dictate  to  the  host  as  to  who 
shall  be  entertained  at  the  same  time 
with  himself.  For  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, royalty  claims  that  privilege,  but 
the  private  citizen  of  a  republic  should 
not  be  so  dictatorial. 
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Lines  to  a  Bee 

W.  e.  Carter 

DespoJler  of  no  heart 

oHnd  free  from  care  and  lorn 
A  homily  thou  art 

To  all  the  nations  born. 
What  alchemy  in  thee 

Do  wondering  men  behold 
When  floral  fields  they  see 

Transmuted  into  gold! 

"THE  WEDDING" 


ALMAH  WICKLIFFE  AIKEN 


I  WO  eager  faces  were  pressed 
close  to  the  window,  and 
keen  bright  ej^es  were  peer- 
ing out  into  the  darkness  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliantly  light- 
ed house  across  the  way. 

"There's  one  more  carriage",  ex- 
claimed Robert,  excitedly,  "that  makes 
ten". 

Kathrine  turned  from  the  window 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  fire. 
"\^Tien  I  grow  up  to  be  a  lady  and  get 
married,  I  am  going  to  invite  all  of  the 
little  children  to  come  with  their 
mamas  and  papas.  Mammy  Chloe", 
she  said,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  "long  time  ago  did  they  invite 
litttle  children  to  the  weddings?" 

''Come  set  down  he'ah  on  de  stool  by 
Mammy,  an'  doan  yer  feel  no  ways  hurt 
kase  Miss  Helen  didn't  ax  yer  'long  wid 
yer  ma  an'  pa.  It's  been  dat  long  er  go 
dat  I  kain'  'zac'ly  'member,  but  w'en 
yer  gramma  mar'id,  I  knows  in  reasin 
dere  wuz  chillun  at  de  weddin'.  Dey 
wuz  eber  whar  in  dem  days". 

"Eleven  carriages",  called  the  boy 
from  the  window. 

"When  grandmother  married  was 
everything  bright  and  ga}'-  with  lights 
and  flowers,  like  it  is  over  at  Miss 
Helen's  tonight?"  asked  Kathrine. 

"I  doan  knoAV  whut  kin'  ob  flow'rs 
an'  lights  dey  got  ober  dar,  but  I  knows 
whut  us  had.  Since  I  come  ter  study 
'bout  it,  'pears  lak  it  wuz  jis'  yistiddy, 
Mis'  Kitty  an'  Mars  Eobert  mar'id. 
I  doan  know  whut  make  me  think  so 
good  ter  night,  lessen  hit's  de  change 
ob  de  moon". 

"Oh,  Mammy,  please  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Did  they  have  a  great  big  house, 
and  was  grandmother  beautiful,    and 


what  did  she  wear?",  asked  the  litttle 
girl,  breathlessly. 

Robert  turned  from  the  window. 
"They've  all  come",  he  announced ;  "no 
more  carriages".  He  seated  himself  in 
a  low  chair  and  began  to  whistle. 

''Bring  your  chair  over  close.  Mam- 
my is  going  to  tell  us  about  grand- 
mother's wedding.  Oh,  please  go  on", 
pleaded  the  girl. 

"Go  ober  yander  an'  turn  dat  light 
down  low,  sonny;  hit  hu'ts  Mammy's 
ole  eyes". 

A  reminiscent  smile  plaj^ed  over  the 
face  of  the  woman,  who,  in  days  gone 
by,  had  been  a  trusted  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, a  heroine  of  untold  deeds  and 
who,  now  when  her  head  was  gray  and 
her  steps  faltering,  was  still  loved  and 
honored  by  another  generation. 

"Ole  Massa  had  de  fines'  house  ob 
anybod.v  in  dat  whole  deestrick,  'cep'n 
nobody",  she  began  proudly.  "Hit  wuz 
settin'  on  er  high  hill  an'  in  de  win- 
ter time  w'en  de  trees  wuz  bare,  folks 
could  see  de  big  white  columns  on  de 
front  portico  fer  miles  an'  miles.  W'en 
us  walk  up  stairs  an'  look  doAvn  in  de 
valle}',  dar  wuz  de  ole  r^alud}^  ribber 
jis'  runnin'  in  an'  out  'mong  dem  hills, 
'cisely  lak  hit  knowed  er  hant  avuz  atter 
it.  Ole  Jack  wuz  de  ferryman  de  night 
of  de  weddin'." 

"Were  there  many  people  invited  to 
the  wedding.  Mammy  Chloe?"  asked 
Kathrine. 

"Humph !  All  de  quality  in  dat  whole 
deestrick  wuz  dar.  In  dem  days  we  had 
Avhut  is  quality.  Dey  mammy's  an' 
daddy's  befo'  dem  wuz  quality;  not 
none  ob  dis  he'ah  buckra  whut  calls 
deyselves  sumpin'.  Dey  wuz  ladies  and 
gemmens  in  dem  days,  Lawd  Imows 
dey  wuz.  De  po'  white  trash  come  ez 
fer  ez  de  fer'y  an'  set  on  de  bank    ter 
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see  "urn  w'en  old  Jack  poled  'em  ober. 
All  dem  whiit  wuz  axed  ter  de  weddin' 
nebber  waited  'til  nifjht  kotch  'em,  luid- 
der.  to  come,  lakober  yander  at  Mis' 
Helen's.  Dey  'gun  ter  ride  up  dar  soon 
atter  hinner,  an'  w'en  dat  sun  tuk  a 
notion  ter  sot,  eber  quality  dat  wuz 
axed,  wuz  dar.  Eber  kinky  liiaded 
niofger  on  de  plan'ation  come  foolin' 
roun'  up  ter  de  big  'ouse  'tendin'  dey 
bed  bizness,  w'en  all  de  time  dey  know- 
ed  all  dey  wuz  hankerin'  atter  wuz  dem 
scraps  ob  vittles.  Me  an'  your  grand- 
ma wuz  upstairs  gittin'  reddy.  Cose  de 
bridesmaids  and  ole  Miss  wuz  up  dar, 
too,  but  Cbloe  wuz  de  one  wliut  tied 
dem  lir  white  slip'ers  on  dem  lil'  foots 
<)'  hern,  an'  Chloe  wuz  de  nigger  whut 
open  de  big  cedar  chis'  an'  git  out  de 
weddin'   dress,   an'." — 

"Oh,  do  tell  us  about  the  wedding 
dress",  pleaded  Kathrine.  "Was  it 
uu\de  of  white  silk,  and  did  she  wear 
a  long  wedding  veil,  and  carry  a  little 
book  in  her  hand?'' 

"Whut  Mis'  Kitty  gwine  do  er  totin' 
a  book  en  'er  hanT'  asked  Mammy 
Chloe,  quizically.  "T'wan  no  time  fer 
be  readin';  your  gramma  avuz  gwine 
ter  git  mar'id.  Dat  dress  w^an'  no 
white  silk,  nudder.  Hit  w^uz  satin, 
eber  thread,  bof  ways,  an'  hit  shine 
same  ez  de  sun.  W'en  I  hook  up  dat 
dress  on  Mis'  Kitty  an'  dem  brides- 
maids loop  up  dat  veil,  her  look  same 
ez  er  angel  'scaped  out  o'  heben". 

"Did  she  carry  flowers?"  ventured 
the  girl. 

"Who?  Mis'  Kitty?  She  didn't  hat- 
ter carry  no  flow'rs.  Tildy  an'  Jane 
nebber  done  nuttin'  else  but  carry 
flow'rs,  dat  I  seed  uv  all  dat  day, 
'cep'n  w'en  dey  slip  down  ter  de  cabin 
an'  wrop  one  nudder's  kinks.  I  seed 
'em  slippin'  do'.  De  bridal  wreaf  an' 
snow-ball  bushes  wuz  plum  naked  w'en 
dey  got  fru  wid  'em". 

"Who  gave  the  bride  awav?"  asked 
Robert. 

"Miss  Helen's  big  brother  is  going  to 


give  her  away,  for  Mamma  said  so," 
chimed  in  Kathrine. 

''Yo'  gramma  gib  herself  'way,  dat's 
who,"  said  ^lannny,  emphatically. 
"Marse  Kobert  didn't  hab  dem  brud- 
ders  o'  hern  ter  study  'bout.  W'en  he 
come  upstairs  ter  git  her,  he  strutted 
dat  ])roud,  ef  I  hadn't  jis'  knowed  it 
wuz  Marse  Kobert,  I'd  er  knowed  it 
wuz  a  peacock.  Den  she  tuk  his  arm 
an'  all  de  bridesmaids  an  gemmens  fol- 
lored  um  down  dem  steps  an'  in  tor  de 
parlor  room  Av'ere  de  parson  wuz.  Hit 
wuz  one  lubly  sight  in  dar.  Nebber 
see  nuttin'  lak  it  in  dese  days  an'  times. 
Tildy  she  donte  gontj  an'  lit  all  de 
candilabbers  wid  de  glass  spangles 
glist'in'  jis'  lak  de  dew  w'en  you  gits 
up  soon  eber  mornin'.  Jane  she  done 
rub  de  brass  candle  sticks  an'  fender, 
an'  fire-dogs  dat  shiny,  she  could  see 
black,  ugly  carcass  in  'em.  Flow'rs 
wuz  eber  whar,  an'  all  de  time  de  win* 
wuz  er  blowin'  in  de  smell  frum  de  . 
honeysuckle  vine  whut  growed  outside 
ob  one  winder,  an'  frum  de  jesmine 
whut  wuz  climin'  ober  tudder  one. 
seem  lak  I  kin  smell  um  now,  an'  hit 
make  me  feel  kin'  er  homesick  an' 
creepy  lak,  kase  ole  Chloe  know  all  dem 
days  an'  times  dun  pass  an'  gone,  an' 
dis  old  haid  done  white  es  cotton,  an' 
ain't  got  many  mo'  years  to  be  'bove 
de  ground,  honey". 

"Oh,  Mammy,  don't",  cried  the  little 
girl. 

"Did  they  get  many  bridal  presents, 
Mammy?"  asked  Robert. 

"Dat  dey  did,  honey.  I  wuz  'bout 
de  bigges'  bridal  present  dey  got,"  said 
Clammy  Chloe,  proudly. 

Both  children  laughed. 

"Why,  Mammy,  how  funny!  Did 
they  tie  a  little  card  on  you.  and  set 
you  up  in  the  parlor  with  the  other 
presents?'  'asked  Robert. 

"Aw,  go  'way,  honey!    Makin'  fun^^^ 
o'  Mammy  now.    Yer  know  dey  neb^?'  '^^^ 
set  me  up  nowhar.     Massa  sho'  d^j.  Jf  ^^ 
me  to  Mis'  Kitty,  do',  an'  dat  n^^'^j.  ^ 
one  o'  dem  bridal  presents,  ef '  ' 
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hab  narr}^  tag  hangin'  on  ter  me.  Atter 
de  preacher  done  mar'id  em,  Massa  he 
riz  up  an'  'vited  iim  all  in  ter  sup- 
per". 

"Oh,  Mammy",  asked  Kathrine,  ex- 
citedly, "did  they  have  a  salad  course 
or  a  sweet  course?  I  like  a  salad 
course  lots  the  best,  'cause  Mamma  al- 
ways makes  cheese-straws  then". 

"Us  didn'  hab  narry  cos  o'  no  kin'," 
answered  Mammy,  shortl3\ 

"Ez  I'se  er  tellin'  yer,  Massa  axed 
de  fo'ks  to  come  in  ter  dey  supper,  an' 
he  nebber  axed  'em  in  ter  eat  no  straws, 
nudder.  Dat  table  look  lak  it  gwine 
ter  fall  down,  hit  so  full  er  truck, 

"En  de  middle  ob  de  table  on  de 
glass  cake-stand  set  de  big  star  cake, 
wid  a  fence  made  out  o'  icin'  standin' 
up  on  de  aidge  high  as  dis^  thum'  o' 
mine.  LiP  draps  uv  icin'  jis'  kivered  it 
all  over,  an'  all  roun'  de  bottom  uv  it 
wuz  icin'  hangin'  in  deep  lace  pints, 
look  'cisely  lak  it  wiiz  jis'  made  ter 
look  at. 

"On  f udder  doAvn  de  table  "nz  de 
big  h'  art  cake.  It  had  lace  trimuiin' 
on  it,  too,  an'  lil'  candy  harts  wid 
printin'  on  'em  jis'  kivered  de  whole 
top  ob  it". 

"How  pretty  that  must  have  been", 
murmured  the  girl.  ''I  wish  I  could 
have  been  there". 

"Den  up  at  tudder  een'  o'  de  table 
wuz  de  poun'  cake  cooked  in  de  dimon' 
pan.  Hit  had  big  banches  of  icin' 
grapes  and  leaves  kiverin'  hit.  Miss 
Kansy  Pat'erson,  frum  'way  down  on 
lower  Saludy,  fix  it.  Miss  Kansy  wuz 
a  powerful  handy  white  'oman.  She 
daid  now,  do. 

"De  big  high  goblets  set'n  in  front 

ob  eber  plate,  look  lak  dey  gwine  er 

topple  ober,  dey  dat  xull  ob  syllybug. 

De  turkey  wuz  eberwhar,  an'  settin'  in 

front  ob  ole  Massa's  plate  wuz  de  roas' 

oj)ig  wid  de  apple  in  'e  mouf.     Milly 

uQk  dat  pig  same  color  o'  brown  frum 

it      Di^^  tail". 

and  wa^,^  *^^®  whole  pig  on  the  table  at 


once?"  asked  the  little  boy,     incredul- 
ously. 

"  'Cose.  ^Vlio  yer  reckon  gwine'r 
cut  er  pig  half  into,  in  dem  days  an' 
times?  Yer  couldn't  stretch  yer  han' 
flat-footed  on  dat  table  nowhar,  but 
you'd  be  techin'  sumpin'  ter  han  roun'. 
De  way  dem  weddin'  fo'ks  done  talk, 
an'  laf  an'  eat!  Me  'n  Tildy,  us  run 
'roun'  ter  de  winder  an'  peep  at  'em. 
Ole  bigty  Zach  wuz  one  ob  de  waiters, 
an'  de  way  he  step  high  an'  flourish 
dem  dishes,  an'  turn  dat  ugly  mug  o' 
his'n  fust  one  side  an'  den  tudder,  in 
dar  'mong  dem  quality  Avhite  fo'ks — us 
jis'  had  ter  run  out  liin'  de  big  chimbly 
an'  grab  one  nudder  an'  laf  til  us  mos' 
bust !  He  didn'  know  us  seed  him,  do, 
an'  nex'  day  w'en  Tildy  wuz  mockin' 
'im,  he  turn  'roun'  an'  knock  'er  down". 

Robert  laughed  heartiW.  "Zach 
didn't  want  to  be  laughed  at  for  put- 
ting on  airs,  did  he,  Mammy?" 

''Xo;  dat  he  didn't.  Zach  wuz  de 
big-tyst,  bow-leggedyst  nigger  on  dat 
planashun,  an'  de  only  reasin  he  ain't 
rollin'  dem  white  eyes  er  his'n,  an' 
tossin'  he  haid  an'  tryin^  ter  talk  prop- 
er vite  dis  'ticular  minit,  is  case  he's 
daiJ. 

"De  /  hite  folks  allers  sent  atter 
Zach  to  play  de  fiddle  w'en  eber  dey 
wanted  ter  dance,  so  w'en  dey  got  up 
frum  de  supper  table,  an'  went  out  in 
ter  de  big  hall,  dey  sont  fer  'im.  Ole 
Abe,  he  look  'roun'  fer  de  broom,  an' 
draw  out  two  big  fat  straws,  an'  set 
hese'f  up  side  er  Zach  to  beat  der  time 
on  de  fiddle.  All  de  gemmens  wuz 
holdin'  up  dey  heads,  an'  walkin'  dat 
proud  'lectin'  dey  partners  fer  de  Vir- 
giny  Eeel.  It  make  me  ole  heart  beat 
fas'  ter  study  'bout  it.  Dere  dey  wuz. 
all  line  up  facin'  one  niidder  all  de  way 
up  an'  clown  dat  big  hall,  laffin'  an' 
talkin'  back,  jis'  ez  happy  ez  de  mockin' 
bird  AA'hut  sings  in  de  apple  tree  eber 
mawnin',  same  's  mawnin'  come.  Some 
ob  de  ladies  foots  wuz  goin'  pit-a-pat 
ter  de  music,  jis'  lak  dey  couldn'  wait 
til    dey    time    come    ter    dance.      Dey 
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didii'  know  siimpin'  wuz  gwine'r  hap- 
I^cn.  Dar  stan'  Marso  Robert  an'  Mis' 
Kitty  at  de  haid.  He  want  studyin' 
'bout  dancin',  do,  your  grandpa  wuz- 
zont.  He  wuz  lookin'  at  dem  curly 
rings  on  ISIis'  iKtty's  forehaid,  an'  dat 
j)iirty  white  neck  o'  hern  whar  us  pin 
dc  hice  down  low.  She  knowed  he's 
cr  lookin'.  too,  'case  'er  cheeks  wuz  red 
ez  roses. 

"Den  eborbody  'gin  ter  dance.  Dey 
l)ronHiaded  all  de  way  up  dat  hall  an' 
sashayed  back,  turn'  dey  partners,  an' 
den  your  grannna  an'  yer  grampa  step 
out.  Dey  bowed  down  low  ter  one 
nudtler,  an'  he  tuk  her  han'  in  his'n 
an'  held  it  high  up,  an'  dey  danced  up 
de  middle  ob  dat  hall  all  b}^  deyselves, 
wif  de  genmiens  on  one  side  an'  de 
ladies  on  tudder,  lookin'  at  'em.  Ef 
eber  you  see  dancin'  dat  wuz  dancin'. 
Yer  gramma  fairly  slide  'long  lak  she 
on  er  ice  floor,  holdin'  her  haid  an' 
shoulders  so  straight  an'  gran',  an'  yer 
grampa  step  jis'  lak  he  gwin  step  ober 
de  moon,  an'  eber  time  he  turn  yer 
granuna  in  de  middle  ob  de  floor,  he 
lif  her  clean  off  de  floor.  LaAV,  it  wuz 
a  purty  sight,  honey.  Us  niggers  all 
'lowed  dat  we  kain  do  nuttin'  lak  dat 
w'en  Zack  play  de  fiddle  down  in  de 
cabin. 

"Me  'n  Jane  'n  Tildy  wuz  on  de 
front  portico  lookin'  at  'em  dance  thro' 
de  big  side  lights,  an'  pattin'  our  foots 
ter  de  fiddle,  w'en  us  heered  somebody 
holler  down  on  tudder  side  ob  de  fer'y, 
an'  ole  Jack  answer  back.  He  poled 
one  load  ober,  an'  went  splashin'  back 
to  fotch  anodder  load.  Den  us  heered 
some  horses  trampin'  up  de  hill  an' 
somebody  holler  'Hello,'  down  at  de 
big  gate.  One-eyed  Bill  he  come  an' 
tole  ole  Massa,  an'  it  warn't  no  time 
till  all  dem  gemmens,  dat  wuz  dancin' 
so  happy,  skused  deyselves,  fust  one, 
den  tudder,  an'  went  walkin'  fas'  lak 
down  ter  de  big  gate  whar  ole  Massa  an' 
dem  strange  men  wuz.  Dey  talk  an'  dey 
talk  an"  atter  w'ile  w'en  dey  come  in  ter 
de  house,  dar  dey  wuz  splainin,  sumpin' 


an'  talkin'  dat  low  ter  de  ladies,  yer 
jis'  could  hear  whut  dey's  sayin'.  Me 
'n  Tildy  kotch  sumpin'  'bout  de  break- 
in'  out  ob  de  war,  an'  de  'Gubnor's 
orders,  an'  all  de  time  dey  wuz  gittin' 
dere  hats  an'  sticks,  an'  some  ob  dem 
wuz  walkin'  fas'  'bout  de  house,  an' 
some  ob  dem  slow,  wid  dere  ha  ids  down 
low. 

"Den  I  roll  dese  big  eyes  down  ter 
do  een'  ob  de  hall,  an'  dar  I  seed  Marse 
Robert  tellin'  :Mis'  Kitty  'bout  it.  Dem 
roses  on  her  cheeks  done  turn  to  lillies 
den.  He  tuk  her  han'  in  his'n,  but  he 
nebber  hoi'  hit  high  up  dis  time,  an' 
she  walked  'long  side  o'  him  jis'  lak  she 
wuz  'sleep  an'  dreamin',  out  in  ter  de 
flow'r  gyarden.  Ole  Miss  sont  me  out 
dar  wid  de  white  silk  shawl  ter  throw 
'roun'  yer  gramma's  shoulders.  Dey 
wuz  staudin'  by  de  white  jesmine  bush, 
an'  yer  gramma's  haid  wuz  on  yer 
grampa's  breas',  an'  she  wuz  cryin'  dat 
sof  yer  jis'  could  hear  'er.  I  tuk  dat 
shawl  'roun'  'er  good,  an'  den  ]Marse 
Robert  reached  out  an'  turned  me 
'roun'  facin'  'im. 

"  'Chloe,'  I  kin  jis'  hear  him  yit, 
'pears  lak,  'there  is  some  trouble.  The 
Governor  has  issued  orders  for  men.  I 
mus'  leave  Miss  Kathrine  for  a  little 
while  an'  I  leave  her  in  your  care.  You 
must  wait  on  'er,  take  good  care  of  'er, 
day  an'  night,  an'  if  you  hear  of  war, 
or  rumors  of  war,  remember  now,  re- 
memhcr,  don't  desert  your  post.' 

"  'Peared  lak  de  wurl  done  come  ter 
er  een,  or  somebody  done  knock  de 
breaf  out  er  me,  er  sumpin'.  Atter 
w'ile  w'en  I  done  got  so  I  kin  talk,  I 
tell  Marse  Robert  I  gwine  take  keer  er 
dat  lil'  wife  er  his'n  samer  dan  she  my 
own  chile.  'Ain't  gw'mo,  ter  let  no- 
body do  no  harm  ter  a  hair  on  her 
purty  lil'  haid,  not  while  Chloe  lib,  an' 
hab  her  senses'. 

"  'Sho,'  I  tole  Marse  Robert,  'I  done 
nus'  Mis'  Kitty  to  whar  she  is  now,  an' 
I  ain't  gwine'r  d'sert  her  now,  not  ef  de 
stairs  fall.     Doan  j-er  feel  least  ways 
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oneasj^,  I  tole  'im,  'bout  his  HI'  gal 
while  Mammy  Chloe  had  de  'tection 
ob  her.' 

"I  turned  up  de  path  gwine  back, 
w'en  I  heered  Marse  Eobert  say  sum- 
pin'  'bout  'My  country's  call  to  arms', 
an'  w'en  I  peeped  throu'  the  boxwood 
lookin'  back,  Miss  Kitty's  ej^es  wuz 
lak  two  drapped  stars  frum  Heben  an' 
I  heer'd  'er  say,  'Go !'  Den  yer  gram- 
pa  pressed  yer  gramma  up  close  to  his 
breas,  an'  kissed  dem  pale  cold  lips, 
an'  wuz  gone." 

The  fire  was  burning  low.  A  little 
blaze  shot  up  from  the  dying  embers 
and  lighted  the  room  with  a  mellow 
glow,  as  if  to  soften  the  memory  of  the 
past. 

"Oh,  Mammy,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "surely  he  didn't 
go  and  leave  her." 

"Of  course  he  went,"  answered  the 
boy  for  Mammy  Chloe.  "Didn't  she 
tell  you  they  wanted  men.  Grand- 
father fought  in  the  war,  that  he  did. 
Don't  you  see  his  old  musket  up  there 
over  the  door?" 

Mammy  was  looking  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  at  the  little  blue  flickering 
flame. 

"Ain't  no  use  ter  tell  you  chillun 
'bout  de  time  yer  gramma  heer'd  'bout 
de  big  battle  dat  wuz  gwine'r  happen, 
an'  how  she  nebber  tole  nobody  'cepin' 
Mammy  whut  she  gwine  ter  do,  an' 
how  us  slip  on  'er  nus'es  dress  an'  cap 
an'  went  'roun'  dar  throu'  de  battle- 
field an'  h'spital  tent  lookin'  fer  Marse 
Robert — case  yer  ma  done  tole  yer 
'bout  dat  more'n  once". 

"Yes,  but  Mamma  wasn't  there,  an' 
she  can't  tell  it  like  you",  said  Kath- 
rine. 

"I  'low  I  ain'  gwine  tell  yer  'bout 
how  yer  gramma  found  him  lyin'  dar 
on  de  battlefield  'mong  all  dem  daid 
folks  wid  a  hankcher  spread  ober   his 


face;  an'  how  she  heered  somebody 
call  her  name  sof  lak  under  de  hank- 
cher, an'  when  she  lif  it — no,  I  ain't 
gwine  tell  it,  case  dem  times  ez  pas' 
an'  gone  now,  an'  Mammy  doan  want 
ter  make  her  chillun  hab  bad  dreams 
Av'en  dey's  sleepin'  in  dey  lil'  white 
beds  ter-night". 

The  sitting  room  door  opened  softly. 
A  lady  in  evening  dress,  with  a  white 
shawl  thrown  lightly  over  her  shoul- 
ders, entered. 

"Why,  Mammy,  the  twins  not  in  bed 
yet?  What's  the  matter?  The  fire  is 
almost  out,  too". 

"I  clar  ter  gracious,  Miss  Kathrine, 
I  neber  see  chillun  lub  ter  set  up  lak 
dese  twins  since  I  wuz  bawn.  Dey'd 
be  settin'  here  'til  crack  o'  dsij,  ef 
somebody  didn'  jis'  make  'em  go  ter 
bed.  Goblins  gwine  ter  git  'em,  too, 
some  er  dese  nights  w'en  de  moon  ain' 
shinin'." 

"Oh,  Mamma,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
"is  that  grandmother's  white  silk  shawl 
you  have  on"? 

"Yes,  little  girlie,  why"? 

"Will  you  give  it  to  me  when  I  am  a 
grown  lady"? 

"I  'spect  so",  said  Mamma. 

"Mamma",  said  the  boy,  with  a  mer- 
ry twinkle  in  his  eye,  "did  you  have  a 
roast  pig  with  an  apple  in  his  mouth 
for  supper  over  at  Miss  Helen's"? 

"Well,  n-o",  answered  Mamma,  slow- 
ly, "but  we  had  a  delicious  salad 
course". 

"I'm  glad  I  wasn't  invited,  then", 
said  Robert,  promptly. 

"Quit  dat  talkin'  so  foolish  ter  yer 
maw,  Sonny.  AVhut  she  know  'bout 
roas'  pig  an'  poun'  cake  an'  syllabug 
in  dese  days  an'  times?  Han'  Mammy 
her  stick  ober  dar  in  de  corner,  an' 
run  'long  fas ;  Mammy  be  dar  time  nuf 
ter  turn  down  de  kiver." 


SOME  HEROIC  AND  STRENUOUS 
RIDES  WITH  JEB  STUART 


COL.  G.  N.  SAUSSY 


Chapter  V. 


HE  closing  of  the  year  1862 
in  Virginia  ^Yitnossed  an  ex- 
asperating foray  upon  Burn- 
side's  rear.  Then  there  was 
a   h't-up  for  some  time. 

Fitz  Lee's  brigade  had  been  recruit- 
ing men  and  horses  in  Caroline  county, 
where  ])rovender  for  trooper  and  ani- 
mal was  more  abundant  than  on  the 
upper  Rappahannock.  February 9, 1863, 
Fitz's  connnand  broke  its  camp  in 
Caroline  and  relieved  Hampton  from 
outpost  duty  near  and  above  CulpejD- 
per.  Hampton  now  moved  his  brigade 
to  the  rear  in  order  to  recruit  men  and 
beasts.  February  24th  Fitz  Lee,  with 
400  troopers  from  First,  Second  and 
Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  crossed  the 
Eappahannock  at  Keely's  Ford.  He 
moved  upon  the  Falmouth  road  as  far 
as  Hart  wood  Church,  where  he  encoun- 
tered the  enemy's  cavah\y,  which  he 
]:)romptly  attacked  and  drove  before 
him  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  camp 
of  the  Fifth  Corps.  He  captured  150 
prisoners,  representing  seven  regiments. 
He  returned  to  camp  on  the  26th,  re- 
porting a  total  loss  of  fourteen  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

On  March  16,  '63,  General  W.  W. 
Averell,  with  3.000  men  and  six  guns, 
left  the  lines  of  the  Potomac  army  for 
a  foray  upon  the  territory  occupied  by 
Fitz  Lee's  brigade.  Approaching  the 
dividing  river.  General  Averell  wisely 
left  000  of  his  command  to  guard  his 
rear  at  Morgansburg,  Elk  Run  and 
Morrisville. 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  15th,  Fitz  Lee 
had  been  advised  by  wire  from  General 
Lee's  headquarters  of  this  movement  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  and  therefore    was 


somewhat  prepared  to  meet  the  attack. 
Still,  Fitz  did  not  know  at  what  point 
Averell  would  attempt  to  cross  the 
Rappahannock.  He  therefore  stiffened 
his  pickets  at  Kelly's  Ford,  of  twenty 
men  with  forty  additional  troopers  and 
placed  the  balance  of  his  sharpshooters 
at  the  point  where  the  road  to  Kelly's 
crossed  the  O.  &  A.  Railroad. 

About  5  a.  m.  the  advance  of  Aver- 
ell's  command  essayed  to  force  the 
ford  at  Kelly's.  The  river,  somewhat 
swollen,  made  the  attempt  under  the 
fire  of  Fitz's  sharpshooters  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Three  attempts  were  re- 
pulsed when  a  determined  effort  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  squadrons  of  the 
First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry  across  and 
securing  possession  of  the  ford.  This 
enabled  Averell  to  cross  his  force  of 
2,100  men  and  move  toward  Culpepper. 

Fitz's  command,  by  reason  of  the  lib- 
eral granting  of  furloughs,  had  been 
reduced  to  about  800  effective  men. 
The  contending  forces  met  about  half- 
mile  from  the  ford.  General  Stuart 
and  Major  John  Pelham,  who  had 
Avon,  on  the  Confederate  right  at  Fred- 
ericksburg the  title  of  the  Gallant  Pel- 
harii^  were  present  at  Culpepper — call- 
ed there  in  attendance  upon  a  court- 
martial.  The  sound  of  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Kelly's  put  these  two  of- 
ficers in  their  saddles— Pelham  without 
arms. 

Stuart  declined  to  assume  command, 
willing  and  anxious  to  observe  his 
young  brigadier  fighting  his  own  bat- 
tle. Pelham  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  join  in  the  melee,  and  lead  the 
Third  Virginia  in  a  charge  and  met 
his  death. 
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From  5  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  the  con- 
test pendulated  over  about  two  miles 
of  ground — that  is,  Averell  advanced 
that  far  from  Kelly's  with  his  2,100 
men  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours,  re- 
sisted by  Fitz  Lee  and  800  troopers. 

As  "the  shades  of  night  were  falling 
fast"'  General  Averill  concluded  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle,  so 
sought  his  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
Fitz  Lee  reported  a  loss  of  11  killed,  88 
wounded  and  31:  captured — 25  of  these 
at  the  ford  when  the  Federals  forced 
the  crossing.  General  Averill  reported 
his  loss  as  aggregating  80. 

During  February,  1863,  the  Federal 
horses  of  the  Potomac  Army  were  con- 
solidated into  a  corps  and  General 
George  Stoneman  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand. This  he  reported  as  12,000 
"'present  for  duty,  actually  available 
for  the  line  of  battle"  about  the  middle 
of  April. 

"\Miat  a  splendid  mass  of  cavalry ! 
Twelve  thousand  flashing  sabres  to 
carve  the  Avay  for  "Fighting  Joe's" 
"On  to  Richmond" ! 

""Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  had  sup- 
planted General  Burnside  in  command 
of  the  Potomac  Army.  He  had  by 
great  energy  raised  his  command  to 
numbers  never  before  assembled  on  the 
western  continent  and  133,708  "present 
for  duty  equipped"  totaled  his  returns 
for  April. 

On  April  15th  Stoneman's  splendid 
Corps  d'Armee  of  12,000  horses  assem- 
bled on  the  right  flank  of  the  Potomac 
Army  for  the  initial  of  Hooker's  spring 
campaign.  It  was  planned  that  this 
splendid  corps  of  cavalry  should  cross 
the  Rappahannock  west  of  the  O.  &  A. 
Railroad  and  descend  upon  the  left 
flank  and  roar  of  Lee's  Army,  cut  com- 
munications with  Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg  and  points  west  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, then  swoop  upon  Lee's  rear 
and  sever  connection  with  Richmond. 

To  be  in  position  to  respond  to  the 
success  of  the  planned  operations  of 
the  cavalry,  the  infantry  and  artillery 


were  ordered  to  prepare  eight  days' 
travel  rations,  that  the  balance  of  the 
army  might  move  instantly  upon  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
Stoneman's  expedition. 

The  scheme  was  well  planned.  Stone- 
man's instructions  concluded  with:  "It 
devolves  upon  you.  General,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  forward  movement 
of  this  grand  army  and  upon  you  and 
your  nol^le  command  must  depend  in 
a  great  measure  the  extent  and  bril- 
liancy of  our  success.  Bear  in  mind, 
celerity,  audacity  and  resolution  are 
everything  in  war  and  especially  is  it 
the  case  with  the  command  you  have 
and  the  enterprise  upon  which  you  are 
about  to  embark". 

With  these  inspiring  and  encourag- 
ing words  Stoneman  and  his  12,000 
troopers  and  ainple  supply  of  horse  ar- 
tillery, .approached  the  "misty  Rappa- 
hannock." To  stiffen  the  enterprise,  a 
brigade  of  infantry  and  a  batter}'  of 
artillery  from  Howard's  eleventh  corps 
was  ordered  to  take  position  at  Kelly's 
Ford. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  enterprise 
Stuart  had  in  that  locality  the  Xinth 
and  Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  116 
troopers  of  the  Second  North  Carolina 
Cavalry  and  143  dismounted  men 
whose  horses  had  been  lost  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  two  batteries  of  horse  artil- 
Iqvj.  Fitz  Lee's  depleted  brigade  had 
been  moved  to  the  upper  Rappahan- 
nock and  were  too  far  from  the  threat- 
ened crossing  to  be  of  assistance  in  re- 
sisting Stoneman. 

Rooney  Lee's  scouts  apprised  him  of 
the  activity  of  the  Federal  horse.  Ac- 
cordingly he  strengthened  the  pickets 
at  Kelly's  with  Captain  Boling's  com- 
pany of  the  Ninth  Virginia  and  one 
gun  from  ]Moorman's  batterv,  making 
his  strength  150  men. 

At  daylight  on  the  14th  General  Bu- 
ford,  commanding  the  U.  S.  Regulars, 
attempted  to  force  the  ford  at  Kelly's 
but  so  stoutly  did  Boling  resist,  Buford 
abandoned  the  attempt. 


Some  Heroic  and  Strenuous  Rides  With  Jeb  Stuart 
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"While  Buford  was  attempting  the 
l^assajre  at  Kelly's,  General  D.  McM. 
(Jiv«rg's  division  was  moved  up  to  the 
ford  at  the  O.  &  A.  Railroad  bridge. 
Here  the  pickets  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia, the  Ninth  Virginia  with  three 
sections  of  guns  demonstrated  against 
this  whole  division.  Supporting  this 
small  command  was  the  110  of  Second 
North  Carolina  with  one  gun  stationed 
one  mile  east  of  Brandy  Station, 

(Jeneral  (iregg  crossed  part  of  his 
troojis  by  the  ford  and  another  de- 
tachment over  the  railroad  bridge,  but 
on  the  advance  of  the  Confederates 
these  two  Federal  commands  retired  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Another 
force  moved  still  further  up  the  river 
to  Beverly's  Ford,  where  they  found  a 
small  force  of  dismounted  men  defend- 
ing that  point. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  that 
day.  Early  on  the  15th  a  force  was 
sent  still  higher  up  the  river,  to  Wil- 
ford's  Ford,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
a  footing  on  the  west  bank.  Moving 
down  the  right  bank,  this  command 
surprised  the  pickets  at  Beverly's  and 
after  a  short  fight  captured  five  and 
killed  one  of  the  Confederates.  As 
soon  as  Rooney  Lee  ascertained  this 
fact  he  moved  the  Ninth  and  Thir- 
teenth Virginia  up  to  the  threatened 
l^oint  and  promptly  attacked  the  Fed- 
erals. This  command  had  begun  retir- 
ing and  the  onslaught  of  Colonel 
Chambliss  expedited  their  movement, 
l)ut  not  Ijefore  25  men  and  officers  of 
the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry  were  made 
prisoners,  while  others  were  unhorsed 
and  drowned  in  the  rushing  Rappa- 
hannock. 

Thus  ended  the  efforts  of  Stoneman. 
Much  had  been  predicted  upon  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts.  Less  than  2,000 
Confederate  troopers  had  blocked  the 
game  and  the  12,000  Federal  cavalry 
abandoned  the  expedition  that  started 
so  auspiciously. 

The  intent  of  this  expedition,  after 
weeks  of    inertness    of    the    Potomac 


Army,  but  forecast  the  forward  move- 
ment of  (Jeneral  Hooker's  whole  force, 
and  General  Stuart  was  charged  by 
(General  Lee  "to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  any  foray  ui)on  his  communi- 
cations". 

This  was  a  grave  and  serious  task. 
Fitz  Tree's  and  Rooney  Lee's  brigades 
scarcely  reached  2,500  effectives,  while 
Hampton  Jones  and  Robertson  were 
well  to  the  rear  recruiting  or  on  de- 
tached service. 

Hooker  was  well  aware  Longstreet, 
Avith  the  two  superb  divisions  of  Hood 
and  Pickett,  was  absent  in  Southeast- 
ern Virginia.  He  had  planned  that 
Stoneman  should  swoop  around  the 
left  flank  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  sever  its  connections  with  the 
west,  then  seize  the  communication 
with  Richmond  and  be  prepared  to  as- 
sault Lee's  rear  while  the  ponderous 
Potomac  Army  should  assail  and  over- 
whelm it  from  the  front. 

Hooker's  plan  of  battle  was  brilliant 
in  conception,  but  conception  and  exe- 
cution did  not  work  in  harmony.  True, 
much  had  been  hoped  for  on  Stone- 
man's  expedition,  but  that  proved  a 
dismal  failure,  therefore  the  main  army 
was  set  in  motion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  detail  the  wonderful  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville.  In  no  age  or  army  has 
there  been  the  equal  of  Lee's  audacity. 
The  world  knows  of  Jackson's  great 
flank  movement  around  Hooker's  left 
and  his  smashing  that  wing  of  the  Fed- 
eral army — of  Jackson's  fall  from  se- 
vere wounds;  of  A.  P.  Hill's  wounds, 
sufficient  to  incapacitate  him  for  active 
command,  and  how^  the  handling  of 
Jackson's  corps  devolved  upon  the 
bronze-bearded  Jeb  Stuart.  How 
Stuart  led  the  Stonew^all  Corps  the 
next  di\y,  riding  right  up  with  the 
line  of  battle  and  how  it  was  twice  re- 
pulsed, then  once  more  reforming  the 
line,  he  led  it  over  the  Federal  works 
and  drove  the  blue  soldiers  before  him. 

The  cavalry  in  either  army  could  do 
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but  little.  The  "wilderness"  conditions 
of  the  topography  prevented  the  prop- 
er handling  of  the  mounted  forces. 
They  simply  protected  the  respective 
flanks. 

The  brilliancy  of  Stuart's  handling 
the  Stonewall  Corps  was  the  feature  of 
that  remarkable  battle.  General  E.  P. 
Alexander,  who  commanded  the  artil- 
lery of  his  corps,  wrote  of  Stuart's 
part:  "Stuart  rode  with  the  first  bat- 
tery we  brought  out  of  the  woods  and 
I  well  remember  his  enthusiasm  and 
delight  in  recognizing  the  Chancellors- 
ville  House.  Altogether  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  more  brilliant  thing  done 
in  the  war  than  Stuart's  extricating 
that  command  from  the  extremelj^  crit- 
ical position  in  which  he  found  it,  as 
promptly  and  as  boldly  as  he  did.  He 
knew  that  Hooker  had  at  least  80,000 
infantry  in  his  immediate  front  and 
his  axemen  were  entrenching  all  night. 
The  hard  marching  and  severe  fighting 
the  evening  and  night  before  had  re- 
duced our  actual  fighting  force  to  less 
than  20,000  men. 


"But  Stuart  never  seemed  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  but  that  he  could  just 
crash  his  w^ay  wherever  he  chose  to 
strike.  He  decided  to  strike  at  day- 
break, and  unlike  many  planned  at- 
tacks, this  one  came  off  promptly  on 
time  and  it  never  stopped  to  draw  its 
breath  until  it  had  crashed  through 
everything  and  our  forces  stood  re- 
united around  Chancellor's  burning 
house. 

"I  have  always  thought  it  was  an  in- 
justice to  Stuart  and  a  loss  to  the  army 
that  he  was  not  from  that  moment 
contirmed  in  command  of  Jackson's 
Corps.  He  had  won  the  right  to  it. 
I  believe  he  had  all  of  Jackson's  dash 
and  originality,  without  that  eccentric- 
ity which  some  times  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. 

"Stuart  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 
being  always  equal  to  himself  at  his 
very  best.-''  So  wrote  the  distinguished 
artillerist,  who  handled  Lee's  80  guns 
just  two  months  later  on  Seminary 
Eidge   at   Gettysburg. 
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On  the  River 


Siohely  S.  Fisher 


Swift  rhythm  of  oars  that  move 

To  cadence  of  happy  song!— 
My  comrades  life's  goodness  prove. 

Exulting  with  joy  of  the  strong; 
To  the  mastering  undertow  blind, 

cHs  they  will  for  a  while  they  go, — 
But  to  me  let  the  current  be  kind. 

For  I  am  too  tired  to  row ! 


Oh  the  race  is  a  joy  and  sweet 

The  flame  of  sharpest  desire, 
When  hope  times  the  pulses  beat 

cRnd  nerves  are  too  young  to  tire ! — 
But  I  to  the  tide  and  the  wind 

Yield  now,  for  my  weakness  I  know ; 
The  current  to  me  must  be  kind 

For  I  am  too  tired  to  row. 


To  work  is  well;  but  a  Will 

O'errules,  and  is  wiser  than  we. 
Oh,  the  force  of  the  tide  draws  still 

cHll  boats  alike  lo  the  sea. 
So  my  hand  the  oar  has  resigned, 

cHnd  I  move  with  the  waves  as  they  flow — 
But  I  trust  that  the  current  is  kind 

Now  I  am  too  tired  to  row! 


FRAUDS  OR  WORTHY  OBJECTS? 


VAN  WILHITE 


TjL  large  cities  liave  their  Soiuc  of  these  women  seem  to  be 
"characters,"  who  are  known  hlind.  Others  I  know  are  not.  The 
to     the     public.       "Apple     more     optimistically     inclined     might 

Marys"     and     "Shoe-String     argue  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth 

Johns"  are  common  in  every  city,   and     that  society  is  not  responsible  for  their 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  no  exception.  blindness,  and  therefore  blameless  for 

The  womfen  whose  photographs  are  the  fact  that  they  have  to  sell  shoe- 
given  in  this  article  may  be  seen  at  cor-  strings  for  a  living.  And  then  again, 
tain  points  in  Atlanta's  busi- 
ness section,  at  certain  times 
of  the  week;  they  are  not  on 
the  streets  every  day,  at  least 
the  writer  has  not  seen  them. 
There  may  be  a  city  regula- 
tion permitting  them  to  ap- 
pear at  only  certain  intervals. 

Of  course  it  is  a  case  of 
beggary  and  nothing  more. 
The  pencils  and  the  shoe- 
strings and  papers  and  chew- 
ing gum  are  more  excuses, 
and  serve  their  pur})ose  in  in- 
viting contributions  from  the 
passers-by  and  in  telling  so 
forcibly  of  the  neediness  and 
poverty  of  those  who  sell 
them. 

These  old  women  don't  say 
anything.  They  just  sit  there 
quietly,  patiently;  some  with 
drooping  heads  and  covered 
faces,  while  the  tread  of  hur- 
rying feet  passes  heedlessly 
and  monotonously  on,  all  the  day  broadly  and  scientifically  speaking,  it 
long.  The  day  the  snap-shots  were  can  be  said  with  still  more  truth,  that 
taken  I  saw  one  of  these  women  society  is  responsible  for  their  blind- 
sitting  in  the  same  position  at  ness.  If  not,  who  is?  Anyway,  there 
9  o'clock  in  the  night-time  which  she  are  white  women  beggars  in  Atlanta 
had  occupied  in  the  morning  of  the  that  are  not  blind,  and  the  cold-hearted 
same  day.  She  had  been  there  since  more  fortunates  that  rush  so  heedlessly 
the  morning  hours,  and  I  don't  know  by  the  misery  that  sits  by  the  wayside 
how  much  later  than  0  o'clock  in  the  and  begs  for  a  living  in  a  civilized  and 
night-time  she  remained  there!  But  prosperous  city,  are  responsible  for 
the  hours  must  have  dragged  heavily  their  condition.  The  preacher  in  the 
on,  as  so  must  the  days  of  her  life.  pulpit  that  dares  open  his  mouth  about 


SHE  'SELLS  ■■  PENCILS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  ON  A  CORNER 
IN  THE  SHOPPING  DISTRICT 
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the  Chinaman's  religion  and  poverty; 
the  prosperous  citizen  who  goes  to 
church  on  Sunda}^,  pays  the  preacher, 
contributes  for  missions  and  is  there- 
fore known  as  "a  pillar  of  the  church" ; 
the  sincerely  but  overly-enthusiastic 
church  working  woman,  who  forgets 
her  sister  on  the  streets  of  her  own  city, 
in  her  fanatical  efforts  to  raise  money 
for  the  education  of  "heathens"  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  is  there- 
fore known  and  admired  so  widely  for 


ON  A  PROMINENT  CORNER  OF  A  MUCH  TRAVELLED 
ATLANTA  STREET 


being  such  "a  great  church  worker"; 
and  every  church  member  and  every 
man  of  wealth  who  soothes  his  con- 
science for  not  lifting  these  unfortun- 
ates of  our  cities  out  of  the  ditch  by 
twisting  that  quotation  from  the  Bible, 
"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
into  meaning  that  misery,  hunger,  shiv- 
ering bodies,  vermin,  filth  and  slime 
must  necessarily  exist  in  a  highly  civil- 
ized nation  or  city — these  are  the  peo- 
ple on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  existence    of    such    "poor,    palsy- 


stricken,  church-yard  things"  as  sit 
around  the  street  corners  of  a  great  city 
and  beg  for  a  living.  Yes,  we  have 
many  institutions  in  our  city  and  in 
the  nation  aiming  at  the  uplifting  of 
the  weak  and  needy,  but  their  number 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  supply  is  short.  The  fact  which 
we  forget  -  is  that  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary.  The  church  looks  upon  its 
benevolent  institutions  at  liome^  and 
thereby  justifies  its  efforts  in 
the  foreign  fields,  but  it  seems 
totally  dea'd  to  the  fact  that 
potters'  fields  continue  to 
widen,  that  insane  asylums, 
hospitals  and  various  benev- 
olences are  increasing  with 
the  march  of  the  years^  wlien 
the  need  for  them  ought  to  he 
decreasing ^  if  our  religion  is 
true  and  our  laws  are  just. 
If  this  is  not  true,  life  is 
hopeless,  civilization  is  a  bub- 
ble, and  the  race  is  doomed. 

I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  drooping  head  of 
the  woman  in  the  photograph 
which  I  have  marked  No. 
3.  A\Tiy  does  it  droop?  It 
may  be  to  more  forcibly  solicit 
trade  and  contributions.  The 
head  is  drooping  lower  than  it 
appears  to  be,because  the  cam- 
era was  placed  almost  on 
ground     in     order     to     get     a 


the 


portion  of  her  face.  She  never 
seems  to  lift  her  head  at  all,  but 
keeps  it  bowed  very  low  all  the  day 
long.  Sometimes  she  wears  a  bonnet, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely hiding  her  face.  The  conclusion 
which  I  have  reached  is  that,  this 
woman  does  not  bow  her  head  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  sympathy  so  much 
as  she  droops  it  because  there  is  left  in 
her  a  spark  of  pride  which  makes  her 
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do  it.    If  this  is  true,  she  must  be  mis- 
erable indeed. 

These  pictures  of  neglect  that  I  send 
you  are  typical— typical  not  because 
there  may  be  many  others  who 
beg,  but  because  there  are 
others  just  as  poor  and  whose 
pride  won't  allow  them  to 
beg,  or  to  make  their  liv- 
ing by  selling  shoe-strings 
as  an  excuse  for  beggary. 
They  are  samples  of  the 
neglect  that  prevails  right  in 
Atlanta. 

I  don't  want  to  be  classed 
as  a  pessimist,  because  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  great  heart  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  is  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  by  arous- 
ing it  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  truth,  by  touching  it  with 
real  religion,  a  religion  of  ser- 
vice, a  religion  that  begins  its 
charity  at  home  and  by  remov- 
ing the  pall  of  superstition 
that  at  present  blinds  their 
eyes  to  a  proper  conception  of 
tiie  duties  of  genuine  religion, 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 
That  religion  is  service.  If  it  is  not  the 
church's  duty  to  bring  heaven  to  At- 
lanta, to  center  its  energies  on  social  and 
individual  service,  to  devote  its  efforts 
toward  the  removing  of  conditions  that 


make  poverty  and  misery  inevitable;  if 
it  is  not  the  church's  eltief  concern  to 
uiak(»  this  world  more  comfortable, hap- 
pier,   brighter,    better,    and    generally 


NO.  3' 


-IS  IT  Hl'Mll.IATloX  THAT  MAKES  HER  HmE 
HER  FACE? 

niore  fit  to  live  in,  then  I  declare  my  in- 
dependence from  any  allegiance  to  that 
organization,  and  will  take  my  chances 
on  escaping  the  crackling  flames  said  to 
await  the  death  of  infidels. 


Motes  and  Beams 

Ralph  M.  Thomson 

All  hail  to  tlie  King'^s  anointed^ 

Baptized  xmth-  the  right  to  howl — 

To  the  hashet  hand 

Of  a  pence  drained  land^ 
Who  gloat  in  a  FijPs  groicl! 
And  plagued  he  tJie  paltry  puppets^ 

That  rise  from  a  muck-logged  loam^ 

To  divert  the  view 

From  a  zoned  Zidu^ 
To  some  of  the  lost  at  home! 

Thrice  blessed  he  the  consecrated^ 
AYho  juggle  the  Master's  name, 

Though  the  tainted  toll 

For  a  lieathen  soul 
Be  scummed  with  a  landlord's  shame; 
But  doion  with  the  foul-mouthed  meddlers 
^yho  shriek,  from  the  slush  and  mud, 

At  the  ghouls  who\l  glut 

Every  Mongol  gut 
With  clots  of  a  white  sl-ave-s  hloodf 

Ifs  gold  for  the  Congo  viper, 

And  gold  for  a  Buddhist  clan — 

For  the  sleek  Malay, 

And  the  Moslem  Bey — 
For  sheikhs  of  the  hot  Soudan; 
But  cursed  he  tlie  fair-skinned  damsels, 
We  shove  into  nmneless  graves. 

While  the  pagan  rake. 

At  so  much  a  stake. 
Is  stuffed  with  a  creed  that — saves! 

Oh,  strike  of  the  crack-pot  cymhals, 
And  drub  of  the  hide-strung  drum, 

That  the  God  of  love. 

And  His  saints  ahove. 
May  hear  of  the  hosts  who  come; 
But  damned  he  the  frail  young  women 
We  huy,  and,  again,  we  sell 

To  the  vulture  hand 

Of  a  Christian  land. 
To  rot  in  a  living  hell! 


THE  SERGEANT'S  COURTSHIP 


A  TRUE  TALE) 

VAL 
Chapter  III. 


COUPLE  of  hours  passed  in 
pleasant  conversation,  when 
it  began  to  grow  dark,  just 
as  if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  coming  on.  The  wind  moaned 
among  the  trees  as  it  does  sometimes 
when  a  storm  is  raging  far  out  at  sea. 
Then  there  was  a  far-away  rumbling 
sound,  followed  by  a  distinct  tremor. 
The  house  creaked  and  things  rattled 
on  the  shelves.  There  was  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  every  face,  and  every  one 
turned  to  the  Captain  for  explanation. 
He  said  very  quietly,  "It's  an  earth- 
quake.'' 

The  young  people  of  the  household 
had  no  correct  idea  of  an  earthquake, 
and  the  mention  of  the  name  only 
served  to  intensify  their  alarm.  Just 
then  the  cows  began  to  low,  the  horses 
were  showing  great  uneasiness,  crouch- 
ing close  to  the  ground,  the  dogs  were 
howling,  and  immediately  following 
these  exhibitions  of  distress,  was  a 
iiarder  shake.  The  top  of  the  chimney 
fell,  and  an  old  shed  in  the  back  yard 
went  down  with  a  crash.  Poor  Nancy 
was  wild  with  fright.  She  clung  to  the 
Captain,  wailing:  "It's  the  end  of  the 
world — I  know  it  is — and  we  will  all 
have  to  die!"  Her  mother  came  to  her 
and  tried  to  take  her  to  her  arms;  but 
she  held  fast  to  the  Captain.  When 
things  became  a  little  calm,  she  asked: 
"Captain,  do  you  ever  pray?"  "I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  dear,  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so." 

Things  becoming  more  quiet,  the 
Captain  announced  his  determination 
to  return  to  camp.  Xancy  pleaded  with 
him  to  stay;  but  he  urged  duty  as  his 
excuse  for  going.     "I  will  leave  Sergt. 


Breaker  with  you.  and  think  you  will 
be  safe." 

"But,  oh !  Captain,"  said  Nancy, 
"suppose  you  were  to  get  killed,  and 
you  don't  pray !  Do  promise  me  you 
will  pray." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  will,"  and  he  kissed  her 
and  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  rapid- 
ly to  his  quarters.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  found  that  a  part  of  the  old 
church  tower  had  fallen,  and  a  few  of 
the  older  buildings  had  collapsed;  but, 
besides  these,  everything  was  in  good 
condition. 

During  the  afternoon  there  were  sev- 
eral harder  shocks  at  the  Stevens  home 
and  the  family  were  huddled  together 
in  the  front  room. 

Nancy  wanted  her  mother  and  sister 
and  the  Sergeant  just  as  close  to  her  as 
they  could  get.  She  begged  them  to 
l)ray.  "Brother  John,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  Sergeant,  "can't  you 
pray?" 

"I  don't  know,  honey,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  try." 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  "let  us  all 
kneel  down  while  we  try  to  pray." 

The  Sergeant  said : 

"O  Lord,  in  this  time  of  distress  we 
come  to  Thee  as  the  only  helper.  We 
confess  that  we  are  sinners;  but  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  Son,  who  died  for  sinners, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  forgive  us,  and,  O 
I>ord,  be  pleased  to  save  us  from  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed.  Grant 
us  Thy  mercy  for  Jesus  sake,  amen." 

"Amen!"  said  the  mother;  "say 
amen,  children,"  and  they  all  said 
amen ! 

Religious  impressions  excited  by 
alarm  are  not  usually  permanent;,  Geu- 
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erally,  when  the  occasion  that  produced 
them  has  passed  away,  they  cease  to  ex- 
ist. But  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance. 
The  boys  manifested  less  feeling;  but 
they  continued  to  think  deeply.  Martha, 
with  her  mind  naturally  employed 
about  things  connected  with  her  settle- 
ment in  life,  was  always  serious,  and 
her  mother  once  found  her  shut  in  her 
room  weeping. 

"Oh !  mother,  I've  been  thinking 
what  would  become  of  us  if  we  were  to 
die.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  Christian. 
I  am  your  oldest,  and  ought  to  be  an 
exami^le  for  the  other  children.  Do 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"My  dear  child,  so  far  as  your  outer 
life  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to 
find  fault  with;  and  I  know  the  boys 
think  you  a  paragon  of  perfection.  If 
you  have  doubts  about  your  true  char- 
acter study  your  Bible  and  pray,  and 
God  will  make  it  clear.  Come,  now, 
John  is  coming,  and  he  must  not  find 
you  in  tears." 

Xanc}'^,  as  usual,  was  first  to  meet 
him,  and  came  up  the  walk  holding  his 
hand. 

"How  is  my  little  sister  this  morn- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"Oh !  brother  John,  I  am  well ;  but 
I  am  sometimes  greatly  troubled,  be- 
cause I  fear  I  don't  love  God.  I  love 
the  flowers  He  sends  and  the  birds  that 
sing  so  sweetly.  I  love  the  glad  sun- 
shine, and  the  moon  and  stars  that  light 
up  the  night ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
I  love  Him.    Help  me  to  know." 

They  had  now  reached  the  steps,  and 
Martha  was  there  to  meet  him  smiling 
and  happy,  as  he  always  found  her.  He 
had  to  give  her  his  greeting,  but  he  did 
not  forget  to  promise  to  help  N'anc3^ 

The  first  chance  he  had  he  told  Mar- 
tha about  Xancy's  request,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  be  present.  To  this 
she  readily  agreed,  for  she  hoped  that 
she  might  learn  something  that  would 
help  to  remove  her  own  difficulties.  A 
short    ramble    was    proposed,  and  the 


three  walked  down  the  road.  Having 
found  a  convenient  place,  thej^  took 
seats  on  the  grass. 

"Xow  Xancy."  said  the  Sergeant,  "if 
you  won't  mind  j-our  sister  being  pres- 
ent, suppose  we  talk  over  the  matter 
about  which  you  spoke  to  me." 

"Very  well,"  she  said  quietly. 
"You  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you 
love  God." 

"Yes.  sir,  that's  it." 

"Well,  now,  I  doubt  whether  any- 
body loves  God  as  much  as  he,  or  she, 
wants  to.  But  let  us  come  to  the  ab- 
stract question — do  vou  love  the  Lord 
at  all?" 

"That's  my  trouble;    I  don't  know." 

"Well,  do  vou  know  whether  vou  love 
me?" 

"Oh !  ves,  I  know  that ;  because  I 
feelity 

"Feeling  is  a  rather  uncertain  guide. 
But  how  do  you  feel  towards  God?" 

"I  feel  that  He  is  very  good,  and  that 
He  is  worthy  of  all  my  affection,  and  I 
do  want  to  love  Him  with  all  my 
heart." 

"AYell,  now,  let's  see;  is  there  any- 
thing He  wants  you  to  surrender  that 
you  are  not  willing  to  give  up?" 

"Xo!"  she  answered  positively. 

"Is  there  anything  He  wants  you  to 
do  that  you  arq  not  willing  to  per- 
form?" 

"Assuredly  not,"  was  her  reiDl3\ 

"A"\^iat  would  you  take  to  give  up 
trying  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord?" 

"I  wouldn't  give  it  up  for  the  whole 
world!" 

"All  you  lack  is  a  little  more  praying 
and  study  of  God's  character." 

Chapter  IV. 

That  night  there  was  a  mysterious 
occurrence  at  camp.  At  3  o'clock  the 
last  relief  went  on,  and  when  the  cor- 
IDoral  of  the  guard  went  to  replace  the 
men  he  found  one  post  vacant.  The 
sentinel's  gun  was  found  lying  on  the 
ground   just  as  if  he  had   thrown  it 
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down,  iuul  he  was  n;one.  There  had  heen 
no  ahinn,  and  the  man  who  occupied 
tlie  post  was  known  to  he  perfectly  re- 
liable. Xext  niornin«i:  revealed  sij^ns  of 
a  strn<r<rlo  at  the  spot,  hut  brought  no 
intelliireiice  of  the  niissino;  num. 

At  niirht  the  <ruard  was  doubled,  and 
orders  were  given  to  fire  on  anything 
that  looked  suspicious.  At  2  o'clock 
there  was  a  report  of  a  musket,  and  a 
call  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 
AVhen  they  reached  the  spot  they  foinul 
a  powerful  Indian  stretched  on  the 
ground  and  the  sentry  who  had  shot 
him  standing  over  him.  lie  said  he 
had  noticed  for  some  time  what  seemed 
to  be  a  hog.  He  said  it  had  gone 
around  just  like  a  hog,  rooting  and 
grunting,  but  kept  getting  nearer 
to  the  post  from  which  the  man 
was  removed  the  night  before,  and 
was  bent  on  some  mischief  of  the 
same  sort.  Just  as  the  man  turn- 
ed his  back  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  was  about  to  throw"  a  blanket  over 
liim,  Avhen  the  sentry  fired.  That  ex- 
plained how  the  other  man  went;  but 
what  became  of  him  could  not  be  found 
out.  But  this  put  an  end  to  trouble  of 
this  sort. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  young  man 
juimed  Henry  Preacher,  from  near 
Parker's  Ferry,  reported  to  camp 
that  a  party  of  British  had  landed  at 
Hilton's  Head  and  were  making  their 
way  towards  Beaufort. 

A  strong  detachment  of  cavahy,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Wescoat,  was  sent  to 
head  them  off.  which  they  did  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  enemy  was  glad  to 
retreat  to  the  boats  without  risking  a 
battle. 

•  Everything  being  again  (juiet.  Cap- 
tain Izzard  called  Sergeant  Breaker  to 
him  and  said,  "See  here,  Breaker,  when 
are  j^ou  going  to  get  married?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  Captain,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  wait  until  peace  was 
declared." 

"Pshaw,  man,  go  see  the  girl,  and  if 


she  i>  willing,  let's  have  it  over  and  be 
done  with  it.  And  you  be  sure  to  get 
the  size  of  her  finger  and  I'll  buy  the 
wiMlding  ring." 

The  arrangements  weri'  made  as  the 
Captain  suggested,  and  he  sent  to  the 
city  and  got  the  ring  and  some  other 
things  for  the  bride,  and  didn't  forget 
a  nice  present  for  Nancy. 

When  he  returned  he  went  over  to 
see  ^Irs.  Stevens  and  complete  the  ar- 
rangements. A  servant  was  dispatched 
to  his  plantation  for  a  cart  load  of  pro- 
visions, including  pigs,  lambs  and  tur- 
keys, which  were  sent  to  ]\Irs,  Stevens, 
with  his  own  cook,  Maum  Sally,  to  pre- 
pare the  feast. 

Meantime  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
'•Uncle''  Tommy  Burbage,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  living  beyond  Summerville 
(or  what  w^as  known  as  such  after- 
wards), to  have  him  come  and  perform 
the  ceremony. 

Every  one  was  kept  busy  for  the 
next  week  at  the  Stevens'  home,  as  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

On  Friday  morning  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  British  forces  under  Colonel 
Brisbane,  having  worked  their  way 
through  the  numerous  back  rivers  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  negro,  made  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  fortifications  at 
Dorchester.  The  time  was  well  chosen, 
there  being  no  snow  and  the  tide  set- 
ting in  strongly  just  before  day.  They 
hoped  to  find  the  garrison  unprepared, 
but  were  mistaken.  The  sentinel  near- 
est the  landing  gave  the  alarm  prompt- 
ly, and  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
soimded  the  men  sprang  to  their  places 
and  were  soon  ready  for  the  attack. 
Sveral  hundred  men,  well  disciplined 
and  provided  with  the  best  of  arms, 
effected  a  landing  and  were  soon  firing 
with  a  12-pounder  at  the  tavia  work 
fort.  The  men  with  small  arms  w^ere 
poi)ping  away  whenever  a  head  ap- 
peared above  the  walls. 

Colonel  Middleton,  commanding  the 
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fort,  had  his  forces  well  in  hand.  Cap- 
tain Izzard's  draggoons  were  drawn  up 
in  three  companies.  The  first,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Grimkie,  held 
the  right;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant 
Myrick,  the  left;  while  the  Captain 
himself  commanded  the  reserve.  The 
two  detachments  first  named  were  to 
pass  around  the  fort  and  attack  the 
enemy  on  both  flanks.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal the  men  rushed  to  the  conflict.  They 
were  met  vrith  a  deadly  fire,  but  never 
quailed.  The  first  fire  was  the  worst, 
for  no  time  was  given  for  loading  and 
the  sabres  were  dealing  death  at  every 
stroke.  Then  the  bugle  was  sounded, 
and  the  Captain  with  his  reserves  came 
sweeping  down.  Xeither  discipline  nor 
braver}^  could  stand  against  such  im- 
petuosit}'.  The  enemy  broke  for  their 
boats,  but  were  headed  off  by  Colonel 
Middleton's  infantrj'.  The  carnage  was 
terrible.  Men  lay  in  heaps.  The  British 
seeing  their  only  avenue  of  escape  cut 
ofl',  threw  down  their  arms  and  de- 
manded quarter. 

Just  before  their  surrender,  while 
Colonel  Middleton  was  leading  his  men 
to  victory,  he  received  a  ball  in  his 
knee  which  disabled  him.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  Major  A^^iitmarsh 
(the  lieutenant-colonel  having  been 
summoned  a  day  or  two  before  to  Char- 
leston on  business).  The  major  order- 
ed his  men  forward,  but  had  not  ad- 
vanced two  steps  when  he  was  shot 
dead.  Just  as  he  fell  the  enemy  gave 
way,  as  before  stated. 

The  American  loss  was  heav3^  Some 
of  the  best  men  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  Our  redoubtable 
Sergeant  escaped  unharmed,  although 
in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight.  He 
came  out  with  his  SAvord  dripping  with 
blood.  The  C^cptain  was  slightly 
wounded.  As  he  was  the  ranking  officer 
the  command  devolved  on  him.  Three 
hundred  stand  of  arms  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ammunition  were  sur- 
rendered. The  enemy  was  allowed  to 
bury    its    dead    and    to    remove    the 


wounded.  So  many  boats  as  were  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  were  allowed 
them.  The  rest  were  claimed  as  tro- 
phies. The  prisoners  were  discharged 
on  parole.  And  thus  ended  the  battle 
of  Dorchester. 

Saturday  morning  the  colonel  was 
sent  to  Charleston,  where  he  could  re- 
ceive better  attention.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  his  wound  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  never  be  fit  for 
field  service.  The  general  offered  him 
a  place  on  his  staff  with  the  same  rank 
which  he  agreed  to  accept,  and  tendered 
his  resignation  as  commandant  of  the 
post.  This  made  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Smith  commandant.  The  position  of 
lieutenant-colonel  came  rightly  to  Cap- 
tain Izzard,  and  by  order  of  the  general 
he  was  so  jDlaced.  Captain  Seabrook 
was  made  major.  Lieutenant  Grimkie 
succeeded  to  the  captaincy  of  the  drag- 
goons,  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins  became 
captain  in  the  infantry. 

By  Monda}^  night  everything  was  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily  and  peace  once 
more  settled  on  the  camp.  It  took  some 
little  time,  however,  to  get  the  men  used 
to  the  new  rank  of  the  different  officers. 

Tuesday  was  a  big  day  at  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens'. Butchering  and  cooking  took  up 
a  large  part  of  the  day.  The  work  was 
well  apportioned,  and  everybody  was 
kept  busy.  When  the  sun  went  down 
that  evening  pantries  were  piled  with 
cooked  meats,  while  the  shelves  and 
tables  in  the  store  room  were  simply 
loaded  with  cakes  and  pies. 

Wednesday  morning  was  bright  and 
fair,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  guests  be- 
gan to  arrive.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  the  new-made  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  assumed  the  right  to  di- 
rect such  matters  as  belonged  to  the 
men.  His  wife  and  daughter  were 
there,  and  made  Mrs.  Stevens  very  hap- 
py by  their  genial  manners. 

The  preacher  was  there  sitting  with 
a  group  of  old  friends  on  the  end  of  the 
porch,  and  ready  whenever  his  services 
were  called  for  to  perform  his  part. 
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There  was  a  large  representa- 
tion from  the  camp,  for  the  Sergeant 
was  very  popuhir  and  all  who  could 
come  did  so. 

Just  as  the  old  family  clock  struck 
I'i,  it  was  announced  that  all  was  ready. 
The  preacher  took  the  place  assigned 
him,  and  the  Sergeant,  with  Martha 
leaning  on  his  arm,  walked  out  of  the 
main  room  in  front  of  him.  Then  in  a 
Tow  words  the  minister  explained  the 
obligations  they  were  to  assume,  and 
taking  their  ])ledges,  pronounced  them 
luisl)and  and  wife.  Congratulations 
followed.  Mrs.  Steyens  kissed  her  new 
made  son,  and  Xancy  followed  with  an 
old-fashioned  hug  and  kiss.  Colonel 
Izzard  came  forward  Avith  warm  ex- 
l)i-cssions  of  friendship  and  kissed  the 
bride  on  her  brow. 


The  next  call  was  to  dinner,  and  such 
a  dinner !  A  cart  had  been  loaded  and 
sent  to  those  who  could  not  leave  camp, 
and  yet  there  were  piles  of  good  things. 
The  bride's  cake  was  a  splendid  affair, 
towering  above  the  various  other  sweet- 
meats. 

P^verybody  had  an  abundance,  and 
everybody  was  hai)py.  Numerous  gifts 
were  distributed;  but  Colonel  Izzard 
excelled  them  all  in  giving  to  the  happy 
couple  Maum  Sally,  the  cook  par  ex- 
collonce!  (She  remained  with  the 
family  many  years,  and  was  freed  by  a 
son  of  the  Sergeant.) 

Our  story  is  done.  The  writer  hopes 
it  has  been  as  pleasant  as  it  has  been 
truthful.  If  time  allowed  he  Avould 
like  to  dispose  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sonntv,  but  this  cannot  be  done  now. 


THE  DICTATOR'S  DINNER 


ANNIE  HENRICHSEN 


HE  leader  of  the  orchestra 
stepi)ed  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  waved  his 
baton  toward  the  Governor's 
table.  Loud,  firm,  militant  sounded  the 
opening  measures  of  a  popular  march, 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  chief 
executive  and  which  bore  his  name. 
From  all  over  the  restaurant  came  a 
clapi^ing  of  hands  and  a  waving  of 
handkerchiefs. 

The  Governor  rose,  bowed  smiling  to 
the  diners  and  the  orchestra  and  sat 
down.  The  applause  grew  louder.  But 
the  Governor  paid  no  heed.  He  was 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  a  weary  look 
in  his  eyes,  his  lips  flaccid,  his  whole 
body  listless. 

"A  year  ago,"  said  Elsie  Corwin, 
"Governor  Turner  was  the  strongest, 


bravest,  most  independent  man  in  the 
State.  Now  he  is  a  weakling,  a  pup- 
pet. Governor  Turner's  wife  and 
Maclay  Barnes  rule  the  State." 

''Wliy  do  you  resent  it?"  asked  the 
man. 

"Because  I  love  the  Governor."  She 
brought  two  small,  clenched  hands 
down  on  the  table.  They  were  thin 
little  hands,  and  the  sinews  rose  like 
ridges  on  them.  Her  face  was  beauti- 
ful in  color  and  feature.  It  bore  the 
])hysical  stamp  of  race  and  the  charac- 
ter im])ress  of  a  busy,  working  life. 
About  the  steady,  dark  eyes  were  faint 
lines  of  a  continual  Aveariness.  The 
perfectly  formed  lips  were  slightly 
grim.  "You  know  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  been  to  me.  My  father's 
sudden    d^ath    left   me   penniless,    uji^ 
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trained  for  remunerative  labor.  The 
Governor — he  wasn't  Governor  then, 
and  he  had  been  my  father's  closest 
friend — offered  me  a  daughter's  place 
in  his  home.  AVhen  I  refused  it,  he 
showed  me  the  way  to  independence 
and  success.  For  five  years  I've  slaved. 
I've  earned  every  dollar  and  every 
honor  I've  had.  But  the  Governor  has 
seen  to  it  that  there  have  been  oppor- 
tunities for  the  dollars  and  the 
honors." 

"Your  days  of  work  are  over ;  unless 
vou  think  life  with  me  will  be  hard 
labor." 

The  stern  little  mouth  relaxed  to 
tenderness  and  dimples  came  at  the 
corners.  "Life  with  you,"  she  said 
softly,  "will  be— Heaven." 

"Let  us  talk  of  that  and  not  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians." 

She  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
him.  "Barnes  is  one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  that  have  ever  tried  to  make  them- 
selves captain  and  sole  owner  of  the 
Ship  of  State.  By  controlling  the 
brain  and  the  ambition  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife  he  controls  Governor  Tur- 
ner. He  has  made  her  believe  that 
Maclay  Barnes  is  stronger  and  cleverer 
than  her  husband.  She  has  learned  to 
depreciate  the  Governor,  to  think  his 
career  is  not  safe  in  his  own  hands  and 
to  believe  that  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Maclay  Barnes  will  secure  for  him 
every  honor  the  political  world  holds. 
Cold,  sarcastic  winds  of  complaint  do 
not  bloAv  upon  him;  he  could  protect 
himself  from  them.  He  lives  in  a 
mild,  sweet-scented  atmosphere  of  un- 
spoken depreciation,  with  an  occasional 
zephyr  of  criticism.  She  has  done 
Avhat  Barnes  intended  she  should  do — 
broken  his  faith  in  himself  and  taught 
him  to  accept  Barnes  as  his  conscience." 

"A  good  many  men  have  accepted 
that  conscience,"  he  jested,  "and  have 
found  it  a  profitable  one." 

"Does  it  profit  a  man  to  trade  his 
soul  for  a  dictator's  plums  ?  Next  year 
the  State  will  spend  a  million  dollars 


on  new  buildings.  Barnes,  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  contract  board,  can, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  dishonest  Gov- 
ernor, place  a  large  part  of  that  money 
in  his  own  pockets.  Governor  Turner 
will  not  tolerate  downright  fraud;  as 
long  as  he  is  in  the  executive  chair, 
State  affairs  will  be  managed  honestly. 
Next  week  the  legislature  meets  to 
elect  a  United  States  Senator.  Barnes 
has  slated  Governor  Turner  for  the 
place  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
State  politics  and  to  put  in  his  chair 
a  man  who  has  no  scruples  about  loot- 
ing the  State  treasury. 

"Governor  Turner  does  not  believe 
that  Barnes  is  a  scoundrel.  Barnes  is 
too  shrewd  to  allow  the  Governor  to 
think  him  anything  except  an  honor- 
able man  anxious  for  a  friend's  politi- 
cal advancement. 

"Governor  Turner  knows  that  by  al- 
lowing the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
succeed  him  he  gives  the  keys  of  State 
to  a  thief,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
stay  in  his  office.  But  Barnes  and  Mrs. 
Turner  have  blurred  the  outlines  of  his 
honor.  Through  their  suggestions  the 
Senate  tempts  him.  If  Barnes  com- 
pels him  to  go  to  the  Senate  he  has 
conquered  him  absolutely ;  for  all  time 
hereafter  Governor  Turner  will  be 
Barnes'  politictl  tool.  The  Governor 
is  making  his  last  stand  against  his 
wife  and  Barnes  for  his  honor  and  his 
individuality." 

At  the  Governor's  table  a  man  raised 
his  glass,  bowing  over  it  to  the  chief 
executive.  The  Governor's  wife  raised 
hers;  her  smile  was  one  of  ambition 
gratified.  On  the  Governor's  face  was 
the  joy  of  attainment.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment the  light  on  his  face  was  gone; 
a  gray  gloom  settled  over  it,  and  into 
his  eyes  came  the  old  dull,  hopeless 
questioning. 

Elsie  Cor  win  sat  staring  at  the 
group,  her  nervous  hands  clenched  and 
pressed  close  together.  "I'm  going 
over  there,"  she  said.  "But  I  want  j^ou 
to  know  that  you  are  free,  that  between 
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us  everything  is  ended.  Nothing  shall 
stand  between  you  and  the  nomination 
for  Congress.  Your  political  career  is 
more  to  nie  than — " 

"You  intend  to  tell  (lovernor  Turner 
and  his  wife  that  they  ought  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  Mr.  Barnes?  Don't  you  think,"  he 
asked,  with  a  quizzical  twitching  of 
his  lips,  "that  it's  a  bit  nervy,  indica- 
tive of  a  conceited  attitude  of  mind  to 
j:)roject  your  personal  opinions  into  the 
affairs  of  a  (Jovernor  and  a  State  dic- 
tator?'' 

"I  have  a  sense  of  humor,"  retorted 
the  girl.  "I  know  it's  downright  funny 
for  a  young  woman  to  meddle  in  mat- 
ters of  State.    I'm  immensely  amused." 

The  Governor's  party  greeted  them 
cordially.  At  a  motion  from  Maclay 
Barnes  the  waiter  brought  two  chairs. 

"We've  dined,  thank  you."  A  soft, 
pretty  drawl  had  succeeded  the  crisp, 
tense  tones  to  which  Travers  had  been 
listening.  "We've  been  telling  stories 
and  I  remembered  an  old,  long-ago 
tale.  It  happened  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  your  home  now,  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner.   Perhaps  it  will  interest  you." 

Her  nervousness  and  excitement 
were  gone.  In  her  voice  there  was  a 
note  of  laughter,  in  her  manner  a  light 
amusement. 

"^ly  grandfather  was  Governor  of 
the  State.  I  was  a  little  girl.  The  in- 
terior of  the  mansion  was  the  same 
then  that  it  is  now.  There  is  a  long 
corridor,  with  the  state  drawing-rooms 
on  one  side,  the  Governor's  library  and 
study  on  the  other.  The  stair  curves 
and  makes  a  landing  from  which,  Avhen 
the  doors  are  open,  the  interior  of  the 
library  can  be  plainly  seen. 

"One  night  I  slipped  out  of  my  bed 
and  started  on  a  visit  to  my  grand- 
father in  his  study.  As  I  reached  the 
landing  of  the  stair,  going  very  quietly 
so  that  the  servants  should  not  discover 
me,  the  butler  opened  the  outer  door 
and  admitted  a  gentleman.  I  heard 
liim   say   that  the    Governor   was  en- 


gaged.   The  gentleman  asked  who  was 
with  him. 

"  'Judge  Baird,'  the  butler  replied. 
"  'I   shall   wait,'   the   gentleman   an- 
nounced.   'Do  not  disturb  them.   They 
will  not  talk  long.' 

"He  stepped  into  the  library  and  the 
butler  went  away.  The  wide  door  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  study  was 
closed  and  before  it  hung  heavy  velvet 
curtains. 

"The  caller  walked  about  the  room 
examining  pictures  and  furniture  and 
gradually  coming  nearer  the  closed 
door.  At  last  he  stood  examining  the 
texture  of  the  curtains.  Then  his  hand 
slipped  between  them  and  touched  the 
door,  only  a  touch  and  the  door  moved 
in  its  oiled  groove  a  fraction  of  an 
inch.  For  a  long  time  the  man  stood 
before  the  curtain,  his  ear  toward  the 
crack,  his  eyes  toward  the  hall  door, 
the  only  other  entrance  to  the  room. 

"From  the  shadows  of  the  landing  I 
watched  him  until  I  fell  asleep. 

"A  few  days  later,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  my  grandfather  was  awake, 
men  came  to  the  mansion,  prominent 
party  men,  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  scores  of  newspaper  men.  For 
some  cause  my  grandfather  and  the 
party  leaders  were  greatly  distressed. 

"A  short  time  afterward  a  man 
passed  my  grandfather  and  me  in  the 
corridor  of  the  State  House.  He  bow- 
ed to  grandfather  and  I  asked  who  he 
was. 

"  'A  meml)er  of  the  Legislature,'  my 
grandfather  answered,  'and  one  of  the 
cleverest  young  men  in  the  State.' 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  but 
whatever  it  was  it  caused  my  grand- 
father to  question  me  very  particularly. 

"Years  later  Judge  Baird  told  me 
the  plot  that  connected  these  incidents. 
The  older  leaders  of  the  party,  the  men 
highest  in  the  councils,  had  prepared 
a  new  plank  for  the  party  platform. 
They  intended,  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion, to  advocate  the  adoption  as  a 
party  measure  of  a  new  issue  in  which 
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the  people  of  the  State,  irrespective  of 
party,  were  deeply  interested — the  free 
hosj^ital  question. 

"In  absolute  secrecy  the  plan  had 
been  made.  Success  depended  upon  the 
announcement  being  made  at  a  certain 
propitious  time.  The  time  had  not 
come. 

"One  morning  the  papers  of  the  op- 
position party,  Avith  glaring  headlines, 
derisive  cartoons  and  columns  of  sar- 
castic comment,  heralded  over  the 
countr}'^  the  projected  project.  The 
premature  announcement  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  reached  the  public  turn- 
ed a  coup  into  a  fiasco  and  made  the 
party  ridiculous. 

"A  child's  babble  gave  my  grand- 
father a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  in- 
former. He  was  a  traitor — a  man  of 
the  party  who,  eavesdropping,  learned 
the  plans  and  sold  them  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position party. 

"Political  crimes  are  not  always 
made  public  and  this  man's  not  half  a 
dozen  people  ever  knew.  The  older 
men  of  the  party  died  or  retired  from 
politics,  and  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion this  man  rose  to  great  power. 

"My  grandfather  is  dead.  Judge 
Baird,  now  retired  from  active  poli- 
tics, is  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  matter  of  comment  that  never 
will  he  extend  his  hand  to — Maclay 
Barnes." 

There  was  a  silence.  Over  Maclay 
Barnes'  broad,  heavy  face  spread  glow- 
ing, throbbing  veins.  His  full,  black 
eyes,  half  shut,  glittered  like  an  angry 
animal's. 

It  was  the  Governor's  wife  who 
spoke.  "A  traitor,"  she  said  slowly. 
"A  man  who  sold  his  honor — betrayed 
his  party — and  did  it  for  money.  In 
our  world,  party  fealty  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  judge  men.  And  the  man 
who  is  proved  untrue  is  the  lowest, 
meanest  travesty  of  a  politician — with- 
out principle,  without  honor,  without 
gne    saving    grace.     You    are  such   a 


man."  She  turned  to  her  husband. 
"John—" 

The  Governor  had  risen.  His  jaw 
was  set  and  his  eyes  were  hard.  "We 
dined  tonight  as  your  guests,  Barnes." 
He  clipped  his  words  sharply.  "But  I 
do  not  eat  the  bread  of  thieves."  He 
dropped  a  large  bill  beside  Barnes' 
plate.    "Alice—" 

"I  am  ready  to  go,  John." 

The  movement  at  the  table  caught 
the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
Again  there  rang  through  the  room  the 
notes  of  His  Excellency's  March,  and 
because  the  Governor  was  leaving  the 
music  shifted  to  the  concluding  meas- 
ures. As  the  chief  executive  and  his 
wife  reached  the  door  the  final  strain 
crashed  triumjDhant,  jubilant. 

As  the  last  note  died  away  Maclay 
Barnes  spoke.  "Travers,"  he  asked  de- 
liberately, "are  you  engaged  to  this 
young  lady?" 

"I  am  glad  to  say  I  am — "  began 
Travers. 

"He  is  not,"  broke  in  Miss  Corwin. 
"We  are  nothing  to  each  other — noth- 
ing." 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  went  on  Mr. 
Barnes,  "that  you  will  find  her  a  gi-eat 
hindance  to  j^our  political  career.  She 
is  excitable,  erratic,  a  babbling  child." 

Travers  laid  his  hand  over  Elsie's. 
"She  is  everything  a  woman  should 
be,"  he  said  quietly,  "and  I  am  proud 
to  say  she  is  mine." 

"There  is  a  congressional  convention 
in  a  few  weeks,  a  convention  whose 
nomination  is  my  gift,  as  you  know. 
I  promised  you  the  nomination." 

"We  are  nothing  to  each  other,"  per- 
sisted Elsie.  "I  go  tomorrow  to  ac- 
cept a  place  on  a  Southern  paper.  I 
shall  never  come  back." 

"That  is  fortunate,"  remarked  Mr. 
Barnes  suavely,  "most  fortunate.  I 
cannot  send  to  Congress  a  man 
whose — " 

"Barnes,"  Travers  leaned  across  the 
table,  his  sharp,  strong,  young  face 
close  to  the  sneering,  frankly  malicious 
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one  of  the  State  dictator,  "you  cairt 
nominate — can't,  I  say.  You  can't  do 
one  single  thing  for  me  because  I  won't 
h't  you,  because  I  won't  take  what  you 
have  to  give.  Elsie,"  the  anger  left  his 
voice,  but  the  firmness  remained, 
"would  you  run  away  and  leave  me  to 
the  political  tutelage  of  Mr.  Barnes?'' 

"But  the  nomination  for  Congress — 
Mr.  Barnes  will  defeat  you." 

"What  if  he  does?"  he  laughed. 
"Shall  I  lose  faith  in  myself  and  ac- 
cept Barnes  as  my  conscience?" 

"Never  that.    But  your  career?" 

"Sweet  Miss  Inconsistency,  what's  a 
career?'' 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Barnes  sat  at  the 
table.     "Within  the  range  of  his  vision 


lay  a  bank  note.  He  saw  it,  a  tangible 
object,  directly  before  his  eyes,  and  be- 
yond it  he  saw  the  stage  of  his  politi- 
cal domain.  Upon  it  men  were  playing 
the  parts  in  which  he  had  trained  them. 
In  the  rear  of  the  stage  rose  the  Capi- 
tol;  above  its  dome  there  glittered  in 
the  sky  the  great  seal  of  the  State.  His 
trained  players  entered  the  wide  doors 
of  the  Capitol  and  returned  carrying 
sacks  from  which  they  poured  into  an 
iron  box  which  bore  his  name  streams 
of  gold  coin. 

The  stage  suddenly  darkened.  The 
Capitol  and  the  plaj^ers  with  their 
sacks  of  gold  were  gone.  High  in  the 
dark  sky  hung  the  glittering  seal  of 
State.  In  the  center  of  the  deserted 
stage  stood  a  little  child. 


^Ifes. 
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SCHOOL-BOY  INCIDENTS,  WITH  OCCA- 
SIONAL  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS 


B.  M.  ZETTLER 


REMEMBER  the  first  day  I 
attended  school.  I  was  a 
well-grown,  eight-year-old 
boy.  AVe  lived  one  mile  from 
the  court-house  and  the  County 
Academy.  It  had  been  the  custom 
to  have  two  teachers  at  the  Acad- 
emy— a  male  principal  and  a  fe- 
male assistant.  The  girls  occupied  one 
room,  under  the  assistant;  the  boys 
were  in  the  other,  under  the  principal. 
There  were  large  folding  doors  between 
the  rooms  but  they  were  closed  except 
Friday  afternoon,  when  the  boys  re- 
cited their  speeches.  The  very  small 
boys  sat  in  the  girls'  room  and  recited 
to  the  assistant.  Sometimes  the  teach- 
ers exchanged  for  a  few  recitations. 
The  morning  I  went  to  school  for  the 


first  time  my  sister  led  me  into  the 
assistant's  room  and  said  to  the  lad}' : 
"Here  is  a  new  pupil  for  you,"  She 
gave  me  a  seat  at  a  desk  near  the  front 
and  to  her  left  as  she  faced  me.  Her 
little  closed  stand,  or  desk,  was  against 
the  wall,  Avith  the  side  next  to  me  open 
and  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  had  two 
treads.  I  remember  this  well,  for  I 
walked  up  there  to  recite  my  first  les- 
son. At  first  I  was  not  in  a  class.  My 
first  lesson  was  about  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F. 
Then  I  went  to  my  seat  to  say  them 
over  till  I  would  know  them  without 
any  help.  I  soon  got  tired  of  this  and 
my  thoughts  began  to  turn  towards 
home.  I  couldn't  "study''  any  more, 
for  the  tears  began  to  fill  my  eyes.  I 
looked   up   at  my  teacher.     She  came 
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over  to  me,  put  her  hand  on  my  head 
and  said:  "Well,  you  have  been  to 
school  one  day;  I  hope  you  like  it. 
Would  you  like  to  go  home  now?"  I 
could  scarcely  "believe  my  ears,"  but  I 
said:  "Yes,  ma'am."  "Then  you  may 
go,"  she  said,  "and  come  again  tomor- 
row." I  went  and  I  came  again;  of 
course,  I  came  again,  and  I  continued 
to  come. 

Such  was  my  first  day  at  school. 

Now,  why  have  I  described  it  so 
minutely?  For  two  reasons.  (1)  I 
want  the  children  to  read  it  without  be- 
coming tired;  (2)  I  want  to  use  it  as 
my  text  for  some  comments.  Well,  that 
is  the  story.     Now  for  the  comments: 

As  the  good  man  at  church  says,  in 
the  first  place,  I  will  have  you  note  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  start  to  school  until 
I  was  eight  years  old.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  was  that  my  older  brother  was 
thought  by  my  parents  to  have  been 
physically  dwarfed  by  attending  school 
too  young.  The  hours  were  too  long 
for  the  little  fellow,  the  "recesses"  too 
few,  the  desks  were  too  large,  and  hence 
uncomfortable;  the  big  boys  imposed 
on  him  and  the  walk  to  school  with 
older  boys  (who  boarded  at  my 
father's)  was  probably  tiresome,  though 
not  a  long  one.  And  so  my  parents 
often  said  in  my  hearing,  "we  will  not 
let  him  start  so  young."  Then,  too,  I 
was  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  farm  and 
I  was  learning  things  there  and  help- 
ing some.  The  calves  were  driven  to 
the  pasture  every  morning  after  the 
milking  and  brought  back  every  after- 
noon. The  corn  must  be  "shucked"  for 
the  horses  and  the  hogs;  potato  slips 
were  to  be  dropped;  the  hen  nests  un- 
der the  barn  and  in  the  fodder  loft 
must  be  looked  after;  the  plums  and 
apples  must  be  picked  up  and,  oh,  a 
hundred  other  things  to  be  done  that 
you  can  easily  guess  if  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live  on  a  farm — a  real 
farm — not  a  cotton  plantation  or  a 
"turpentine  farm."  They  don't  have 
pigs  and  chickens  and  apples  and  hen 


nests,  but  only  mules  and  "niggers"  and 
sacked  corn  and  "canned"  things. 

Now,  I  think  my  parents  were  right 
about  not  sending  me  to  school  earlier, 
if  it  was  likely  to  retard  my  physical 
growth.  They  wanted  me  to  have  a 
well  developed  body  as  well  as  a  cul- 
tivated mind. 

There  is  in  school  today  many  a  puny 
little  boy  with  active  mind  who  ought 
to  be  at  home  learning  to  do  things, 
and  developing  his  body.  That  active 
mind  will  develop  all  right.  It  will 
take  on  from  its  surroundings,  what- 
ever they  are,  but  seated  at  a  desk  that 
elevates  his  elbows  above  his  shoulders 
and  often,  too,  in  a  foul  atmosphere, 
that  frail  body  can  never  become 
strong.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  an  ac- 
tive minded  boy,  taking  part  in  the 
affairs  of  a  well  ordered  country  home, 
is  wasting  his  time  and  learning  noth- 
ing. Were  it  not  that  so  many  children 
are  under  the  necessity  of  "going  to 
work"  early  to  assist  or  relieve  over- 
burdened parents,  I  would  say  no  child 
in  a  country  home  should  go  to  school 
before  it  is  eight  years  old. 

Is  a  teacher  reading  this  story?  Get 
a  lesson  from  it.  Know  each  child  un- 
der your  care  and  adopt  your  treatment 
to  its  needs.  How  quickly  my  teacher 
cured  my  homesickness  and  dried  my 
tears  and  made  me  love  her  and  love  to 
come  to  school!  A  kind  word,  a  sin- 
cere "think  you,"  may  give  your  name 
and  your  face  a  place  in  a  heart  that 
will  love  and  revere  you  when  life's 
shadows  are  lengthening  and  friends 
becoming  few. 

Is  a  mother  listening  to  the  story 
read  by  a  little  one  who  proudly  boasts 
he  remembers  his  "first  day  at  school?" 
Resolve  that  it  shall  be  so  with  all  who 
hereafter  shall  have  a  "first  day  at 
school."  Make  it  in  your  own  best  way 
an  important,  an  eventful  day,  then  will 
you  get  for  yourself  a  place  in  the  pic- 
ture that  will  hang  through  life  on 
memory's  wall,  pleasantly  recalling 
"ISIy  first  day  at  school." 
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Biography  of  Southern  Cities— Augusta, 

Georgia 
^CnrGUSTA.    (ieorpa,    was    dis- 
§^    .•oviM-eil  hy  John  I).  KocketVl- 
^4^     lor;    when  ho  fir.-t  boii<,^ht  his 
\\i<j:.  John  I),  looked  over  the  map  for 
a  si'c'hidod  phuv  in  which  to  live  and 
^row  accnstonied  (o  his  new  dome  cov- 
ering. 

Incidentally,  o  I  li  c  r  millionaires 
U'arned  of  the  heanty  and  solitude  of 
flocked  there  in  *?reat 
real  estate  took  wings. 
Winter  hotels,  winter  cottages,  winter 
golf  links  s])rang  up  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  the  habitues  all  made 
enough  money  to  go  North  every  year. 
When  prohibition  became  an  assured 
fact  in  Georgia,  the  people  of  Augusta 
didn't  worry,  because  they  live  so  close 
to  South  Carolina  there  was  no  dimin- 
uition  in  the  visible  supply  of  wet 
goods.  A  bridge  connected  the  city 
with  the  irrigating  State,  and  formed 
the  connecting  link;  it  was  strengthen- 
ed to  assure  safety  for  the  increased 
ti-affic. 

Besides  the  revenue  gained  from  the 
winter  tourists,  Augusta  reaps  big 
j)rofits  from  the  sale  of  cotton,  being 
l)ractically  the  center  of  the  South- 
eastern cotton  belt. 

The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  which  is 
harmless  enough  most  of  the  time,  but 
once  in  a  while  it  gets  obstreperous  and 
overflows  its  banks,  doing  great  dam- 
age and  enabling  all  the  natives  to  date 
history  from  "the  time  of  the  last 
flood.-' 

As  a  glad-hander  to  rich  tourists, 
Augusta  heads  the  list  in  Georgia,  and 
grows  green  when  it  reads  of  the 
hordes  who  flock  to  Florida,  where  it's 
just  as  cold  and  (piite  as  expensive  as 
Aimusta. 


There  arc  all  sorts  of  industries  in 
Augusta,  the  mills  making  cotton  cloth, 
leading.  The  child  labor  question  has 
stirred  the  owners  of  these  mills  con- 
siderably, but  a  benign  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, in  its  IDIO  session,  decided  that 
the  lot  of  these  little  mill  workers  was 
ideal,  and  refused  to  restrict  their 
hours.  Opinions  may  differ  when  one 
sees  some  of  the  children,  but  on  the 
whole  their  lot  is  not  unbearable. 

The  residence  section  of  Augusta  is 
called  "The  Hill,"  and  there  are  some 
elegant  Queen  and  ISIary  Anne  archi- 
tectural examples,  with  a  number  also 
that  look  like  examples  of  early  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  Correspondence 
School  architecture. 

There  is  also  a  military  academy 
Avhich  assures  all  the  young  women  of 
the  fair  and  beautiful  city  of  enough 
dancing  men,  when  added  to  the  win- 
ter tourist  set. 

There  are  many  beautiful  points  of 
interest  in  Augusta,  including  a  cute 
little  lake  with  real  swans  on  it;  some 
beautiful  driveways  and  the  links  make 
the  heart  of  the  tourist  glad,  and  the 
people  of  Augusta  suffer  every  winter 
from  enlarged  craniums,  due  to  the 
many  nice  things  said  about  the  town, 
its  beautiful  women  and  its  lovely  chil- 
dren. 

The  fact  of  The  Bridge  leading  to 
Liquid. Eelief  depots,  makes  the  people 
of  Augusta  the  happiest  ever,  and  you 
couldn't  give  them  lots  in  the  City  of 
IJest  in  exchange  for  their  Augusta 
real  estate. 

Street  Cars  and  Some  History 

Street  cars  are  a  product  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  among  the  very  best  as- 
sets of  any  city. 

Primarily  they  were  intended  as 
means  of  conveyance  for  the  humbler 
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citizen  who  was  unable  to  support  any 
other  vehicle  than  Shank's  mare,  but 
in  time,  when  their  real  intrinsic  value 
was  established,  the  street  car  systems 
became  prized  as  valuable  concessions. 

Eights  of  way  established  on  and 
beyond  the  city's  highways,  were  eager- 
ly bought  by  syndicates,  companies  and 
corporations. 

In  some  cities,  there  was  objection 
to  rights-of-way  on  certain  streets, 
and  these  streets  immediately  assumed 
gigantic  value-proportions  in  the  eyes 
of  the  promoters.  This  enabled  many 
an  aldermanic  board  to  develop  a  dis- 
ease known  as  The  Itching  Palm,  and, 
like  Pooh-Bah,,  "for  a  consideration" 
rights-of-way  were  secured  on  streets 
supposedly  exempt. 

New  York  City  furnishes  the  most 
horrible  example  of  street  railway 
steal,  and  a  shrewd  builder  named 
Jake  Sharp  became  famous  by  laying 
street  car  tracks  on  the  only  Broad- 
way. This  was  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing steals  on  record,  and  many  a  new 
name  was  added  to  the  list  of  guests  at 
Sing  Sing,  New  York's  State  hostelry ; 
all  the  new  guests  were  able  and  will- 
ing to  pay  for  better  and  more  private 
quarters,  owing  to  Mr.  Sharp's  gener- 
osity. 

With  street  cars  becoming  so  im- 
portant and  valuable  factors  in  a  city's 
development,  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Graft  entered  early,  and 
many  a  city  has  lost  monej''  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  known  as  The 
Itching  Palm,  breaking  out  among 
those  who  had  the  disposal  of  the  city's 
franchises. 

A  new  race  of  inhabitants  evolved  as 
street  cars  became  commoner.  In  the 
early  days  there  were  usually  seats 
enough  for  all  the  passengers  who 
might  embark;  when  mules  or  horses 
were  the  power  of  locomotion,  the 
travelling  public  was  of  the  leisurely 
sort,  and  if  a  car  was  filled,  would-be 
passengers  were  willing  to  wait  until  a 
less  crowded  car  came  along. 


With  acceleration  of  speed,  when 
electricity  was  introduced  as  the  motor 
power,  the  manner  of  street  car  pas- 
sengers also  changed;  the  hurry-up 
note  entered,  and  other  changes  also 
came. 

The  Order  of  Strap  Hangers  was 
ushered  into  existence;  also  the  people 
who  prefer  standing  on  other  people's 
feet,  the  people  who  are  in  the  ama- 
tuer  dray  class,  the  people  who  eat  on- 
ions just  before  going  out,  the  people 
with  crying  babes,  and  the  people  who 
want  every  one  within  ear-shot  to  know 
their  domestic  aifairs. 

As  purveyors  of  neighborhood  scan- 
dal, family  gossip,  personal  statistics 
and  open-air  opinions,  the  street  car 
of  any  city  heads  the  list. 

By  not  half  listening,  if  you  ride  in 
a  street  car  only  comfortably  crowded 
you  may  learn :  Why  Henry's  wife 
couldn't  go  off  this  summer ;  how  much 
the  last  baby  weighed ;  the  awful  waj' 
dressmakers  swipe  goods  (belonging  to 
the  Voice)  ;  the  scandalous  treatment 
one's  cook  gives  a  family  at  critical 
times;  the  ruinous  rates  of  taxes; 
why  "We"'  are  going  to  move ;  the  per- 
fectly dreadful  way  That  Woman  car- 
ries on;  the  dear,  sweet  things  little 
(here  insert  any  name,  either  sex)  said 
day  before  j^esterday;  how  the  X.'s 
manage  to  live  in  the  syle  they  do; 
what  He  said;  what  "I  said"  when  So 
and    So    was    so    insulting    over    the 

phone;    where  Mrs.  got  all  her 

money ;  when  the  G 's  were  as  poor 

as  any  one  else — and  so  on,  etceteree, 
etcetera. 

Scientists  also  assure  us  street  cars 
are  excellent  dispensers  of  germs,  and 
when  one  sees  the  Great  Unwashed 
who  patronize  the  street  cars,  one  is 
apt  to  believe  in  the  theory. 

Of  the  crew  who  man  the  street  cars, 
there  are  two  sorts;  those  who  were 
meant  to  be  such,  and  those  who  should 
be  cracking  rock  on  public  roads.  To 
this  latter  class  belongs  the  trolley  man 
who  starts  and  stops  his  car  in  such  a 
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niannor  as  to  make  involuntary  ten- 
pins of  all  the  passengers.  Many  a 
hi«:lily  respectable  and  respected  old 
lady  has  come  into  a  oar  ^^•ith  all  her 
riiriring  snug  and  taut,  only  to  land  in 
a  Ilea  J)  in  a  seat  with  her  bonnet  over 
one  eye,  her  false  hair  slipped  from  its 
moorings  and  her  dignity  all  gone. 

Many  a  pompous  man,  weighing  in 
tlu'  neighborhood  of  three  hundred, 
has  landed  in  the  lap  of  a  haughty 
dame  who  reduced  him  to  jelly  with  a 
look. 

Many  a  beautiful  blonde  has  had  to 
t'lutch  at  a  perfectly  strange,  though 
manly,  bosom,  to  save  herself  from  go- 
ing on  all  all  fours.  Many  a  dentist 
has  had  an  honest  dollar  or  two  go 
into  his  pocket  because  of  some  unfor- 
tunate banging  into  the  car's  w'orks, — 
all  because  the  motorman  started  or 
stopped  his  car  as  though  it  were  a 
bucking  broncho  he  was  trying  to 
brand. 

And  some  car  conductors  deserve 
special  mention  when  they  die,  and  ad- 


ditional stars  to  their  crowns  and  ex- 
emption from  harp-playing  when  they 
reach  their  Last  Home. 

In  this  class  belongs  the  conductor 
who  takes  pennies  as  car  fare;  who 
puts  up  the  window  for  the  old  lady 
who  wants  it  up,  and  down  for  the  one 
who  wants  it  down;  who  calls  out  the 
names  of  the  streets  so  that  they  can 
be  recognized;  who  doesn't  grip  a  wo- 
man's arm  until  he  leaves  black-and- 
blue  marks;  Avho  doesn't  yell  "step- 
lively-there"'  and  "there's-plenty-of- 
rooni-in-fronf  when  you  have,  and 
there  isn't;  wdio  tells  you  just  where 
to  get  off  nearest  to  steen  hundred  and 
umpty  street,  even  though  his  car 
doesn't  go  within  tw'o  blocks;  who — 
but  Avhat's  the  use?  "There  ain't  none 
sich." 

Altogether,  every  phase  of  humanity 
may  be  met,  studied  and  enjoyed  at 
great  length  and  profit  by  patronizing 
street  cars,  and  while  many  consider 
them  a  necessary  nuisance,  they  also 
make  politics  a  more  lucrative  profes- 
sion in  many  cities. 


* 


W 


STELLA  PETE  AND  THE  BUSINESS 


BERTHA  HART  NANCE 


TKLLA  PETE  and  the  busi- 
ness began  life  together,  and 
her  welcome  into  the  world 
was  less  warm  because  she 
interfered  with  it.  Her  busy  father 
was  disappointed,  for  he  could  have 
looked  forward  to  using  a  boy,  but, 
the  first  shock  over,  he  wanted  his 
daughter  to  have  his  mother's  name. 
Her  mother  objected. 

*T  never  knew  your  mother,  and  I 
think  Stella  is  the  most  common  name." 
she  declared.     "I  would  not  have  lur 


called  that  for  anything.  Everybody 
would  soon  get  it  down  to  Stel." 

^Ir.  Cloud,  with  that  determination 
which  was  fast  making  the  business  a 
success,  refused  to  give  way  to  this  ar- 
gument, or  any  other.  Finding  that 
her  baby  was  about  to  be  named  with- 
out her  consent,  Mrs.  Cloud  cried,  in 
desperation : 

"That  name  will  spoil  the  baby  for- 
ever. If  you  do  name  her  that,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  put 
Pete  to  it,  and  I  will  always  call  her 
both  names," 
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Thus  Stella  Pete  received  her  name, 
and  began  the  process  of  growing  up. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  Cloud  was  able,  she 
was  back  in  the  millinery  department 
of  Cloud's,  where  for  a  time  Stella 
Pete  was  the  center  of  interest.  Mrs. 
Cloud  was  daily  divided  between  two 
all-absorbing  cares;  the  business  and 
the  baby.  But  by  degrees  it  became  the 
established  practice  for  waiting  cus- 
tomers to  attend  to  the  baby.  Most  of 
them  knew  more  about  it  than  Mrs. 
Cloud,  who  had  worked  in  a  store  ever 
since  she  was  fourteen.  She  thoroughly 
understood  the  business.  To  feel  her- 
self its  mistress,  to  fill  her  mind  with 
its  details,  to  watch  it  grow,  dollar  by 
dollar,  was  her  greatest  joy  in  life. 

Stella  Pete,  like  the  business,  grew 
slowly..  From  a  sturdy,  large-limbed 
baby,  that  slept  and  ate  and  slept 
again,  she  developed  into  a  mite  of  a 
child,  with  large  solemn  eyes  and 
nerves  beyond  her  years.  She  was  deli- 
cate, but  not  often  actually  ill.  Her 
food  was  principally  cand3^  She  was 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
spoiled  terror  of  the  store,  for  she,  like 
everj^thing  else,  had  been  earlj^  subor- 
dinated to  the  business.  She  was  a  slim, 
silent  little  thing,  who  forced  herself 
upon  nobody's  attention,  and  seemed 
to  desire  only  liberty  to  solve  her  diffi- 
culties in  her  own  way. 

She  went  early  into  the  routine  of 
school.  Study  interested  her,  and  she 
learned  readily.  But,  with  every  ad- 
vantage, a  child  bears  hardly  the 
change  from  a  free  life  to  the  confine- 
ment and  mental  strain  of  school,  and 
Stella  Pete's  health  gave  way.  Mrs. 
Cloud  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect. 
She  knew  nothing  of  sick  children  and 
she  was  busy,  very  busy.  However,  for 
a  time  she  did  her  best  under  the  doc- 
tor's instructions,  and  Stella  Pete  re- 
covered. Tlie  business  had  suffered 
during  Mrs.  Cloud's  absence,  and  she 
plunged  into  it  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  recoup  the  loss.     Stella  Pete  went 


back  to  school,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
sick  again. 

So,  though  the  business  frowned  up- 
on it,  the  Clouds  found  a  woman  who 
knew  about  sick  children  and  hired  her 
to  look  after  Stella  Pete.  I  mention 
the  woman  but  slightly,  because  she 
was  merely  the  first  of  many  such. 
'Wliere  the  Clouds  live,  as  elsewhere  in 
^^nerica,  it  is  hard  to  keep  help,  par- 
ticularly if,  like  the  Clouds,  you  wish 
to  pay  little  and  expect  a  good  deal  for 
it.  Stella  Pete  was  often  sick,  but  when 
she  was  well  she  went  to  school.  It  had 
become  a  passion  with  her.  Sometimes 
she  was  wretchedly  kept  and  the  teach- 
er buttoned  her  clothes  and  combed  her 
hair. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  prospered. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had 
not,  for  it  had  all  the  attention  that 
Stella  Pete  lacked.  About  this  time 
there  came  another  crisis  in  the  life  of 
Stella  Pete.  The  cook  could  no  longer 
manage  her.  She  came  to  Mrs.  Cloud 
with  stories  of  the  little  girl's  treach- 
ery. She  was  spending  her  spare  time 
on  the  streets  like  a  bo}^,  and  learning 
to  smoke  and  swear.  Mrs.  Cloud  was 
alarmed.  Her  presence  in  the  store 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  she  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  play  the  part  of 
mother  and  housekeeper.  But  she  was 
less  successful  with  Stella  Pete  than 
the  cook  had  been.  Then  she  had  an 
inspiration.  She  sent  Stella  Pete  away 
to  school,  to  a  school  that  would  keep 
her  the  year  round,  and  went  content- 
edly back  to  the  business. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  I  often 
thought  of  Stella  Pete.  Was  she  de- 
veloping at  school?  And  how?  I 
could  but  conjecture.  Once  she  con- 
tracted measles,  and  was  so  ill  that  her 
mother  was  hastily  summoned  to  her 
bedside.    But  she  recovered. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  this  that 
stories  began  to  come  back  to  the 
Clouds  of  their  daughter's  wonderful 
musical  ability.  She  was  the  star  pu- 
pil of  the  school  and  her  fame  had 
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spread  through  the  town  in  wliicli  it 
was  situated,  which  was  a  large  one. 
She  was  the  only  student  invited  to 
play  at  local  entertainments.  She  had 
performed  before  a  groat  travelling 
pianist,  and  he  had  praised  her.  Alto- 
gether, she  had  received  admiration 
and  attention  enough  to  turn  the  heads 
of  half  a  dozen  girls.  When  enthusi- 
astic teachers  wrote  these  tales,  the 
Clouds  paid  little  attention,  but  when 
travelling  salesmen  began  to  tell  them, 
the  parents  became  interested.  The 
next  summer,  they  had  Stella  Pete 
come  home  for  a  two  weeks'  visit,  and 
no  one  was  more  anxious  to  see  he?' 
than  I. 

She  was  almost  sixteen,  tall,  and 
slender  to  a  fault,  with  arms  and  legs 
like  pipe  stems.  She  seemed,  however, 
neither  languid  nor  delicate.  Her 
cheek  showed  a  good  color,  and  she  had 
an  abundance  of  fair  hair.  I  thought 
Stella  Pete  was  beautiful;  a  fresh, 
delicate  beauty,  that  owed  most  of  its 
charm  to  her  coloring.  She  had  the 
face  of  Benouville's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  ar- 
tistic, poetic.  Knowing  the  Clouds, 
she  puzzled  me.  Did  that  pointed  chin 
lie  somewhere  under  the  rolls  of  fat 
about  Mr.  Cloud's  jowl?  Mrs.  Cloud's 
ees  w£re  large,  but  they  were  always 
pale,  whereas  Stella  Pete's  changed 
with  her  varying  mood,  being  some- 
times blue,  sometimes  gray  or  green, 
and  then,  again,  dark  with  excite- 
ment. 

I  studied  Stella  Pete  closely,  and,  the 
more  I  did  so,  the  more  she  interested 
me.  To  begin  with,  she  was  none  of 
the  things  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  might  say  that  she  was  ut- 
terly unspoiled  by  the  notice  she  had 
received,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  bet- 
ter express  the  thought  I  wish  to  con- 
vey by  saying  that  she  did  not  even 
object  to  her  homely  name,  and  that  it 
appeared  in  all  its  hideousness  upon 
her  programs.  At  first  glance  she  was 
just  a  friendly  normal  child,  with  a 
healthy  interest  in  baseball  and  an  ap- 


preciation of  the  drawings  on  magazine 
covers  that  agreed  well  with  her  nose 
and  chin.  You  could  scarcely  call  her 
shy,  but  she  was  modest. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Stella  Pete,  but 
she  was  always  in  company  with  others 
of  her  age.  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  liked  me  especially,  so  I 
was  a  little  surprised  when,  one  after- 
noon, she  came  to  see  me  by  herself. 

"I  am  going  home,  I  mean  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  school,  next  week,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

"And  we  are  not  to  hear  you  play, 
after  all,"  I  exclaimed.  All  were  anx- 
ious to  hear  her,  but,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
no  one  had.  This  was  the  one  thing  in 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  please. 

"I  am  to  play  for  the  Ladies'  Club 
Monday."  She  seemed  little  disposed 
to  talk,  and  I  racked  my  brain  for  a 
subject  to  interest  her.  Her  one  all- 
absorbing  topic  she  never  seemed  to 
care  to  discuss.  I  might  try  a  side  is- 
sue of  it. 

"I  would  like  to  show  you  my 
violin,"  I  said.  "It  has  rather  an  odd 
history,  and  some  people  think  that  it 
may  be  a  Stradivarius." 

She  replied  that  she  would  like  to 
see  it,  so  I  produced  the  instrument  and 
related  its  history  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  rejoicing  to  see  her  eyes  grow 
big  and  dark,  and  her  face  to  glow 
wnth  an  interest  I  had  never  seen  there 
before.  'NMien  I  had  finished,  she  seem- 
ed to  gaze  upon  the  violin  almost  with 
awe. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  Stradiva- 
rius?" she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  if  Profes- 
sor were  only  here,  he  would  know  in 
a  moment.  He  plays  the  violin,  as  well 
as  the  piano,  and  he  has  made  a  study 
of  old  violins.  He  is  my  teacher.  Pro- 
fessor Wilkes,  James  Osmond  Wilkes," 
she  quoted  the  names  as  though  it  were 
a  joy  to  pronounce  them. 

And,  looking  into  her  big  eyes,  I  be- 
lieved that  I  had  discovered  the  key  to 
Stella  Pete's  musical  ability.  I  had 
s(MMi  the  same  thing  before,  and  I  won- 
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dered  that  I  had  never  thought  of  it 
in  her  case. 

"I  do  not  think  many  schools  have  a 
man  music  teacher,"  she  was  saying. 
"But  Tve  have  had  Professor  for  three 
years.  You  remember  vrhen  I  had  the 
measles,  and  mamma  came  to  see  me? 
He  was  new  then.  He  talked  to 
mamma  about  me  when  she  was  there. 
He  told  her  that  in  me  he  had  found 
somebody  he  had  been  looking  for  a 
long  time.  He  did  not  mean  that  I  had 
any  talent."  She  paused  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

''I  want  you  to  understand  exactly 
what  I  mean,"  she  went  on.  "General- 
ly, when  he  has  a  pupil,  he  gives  them 
exercises,  and  so  on,  things  that  he 
knows  they  ought  to  play,  to  help  them 
on.  But  it  is  only  a  little  while,  until 
they  want  to  play  different  things. 
And  he  has  to  let  them  plaj^  just  what 
they  want.  And  he  has  always  wanted 
to  find  somebody  that  would  do  always 
what  he  wanted,  and  play  just  what  he 
wanted.  So  mamma  told  him,  'I  will 
turn  Stella  Pete  over  to  you.  She  will 
do  exactly  what  you  say.'  So  for  three 
years  I  have  not  played  a  note,  except 
as  he  directed.  He  does  not  treat  me 
like  the  other  pupils.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  pets  me,  or  makes  a  favorite  of 
me,  but  he  gives  me  different  work. 
Harder  exercises.  And  the  classical 
pieces.  I  never  play  anything  but  the 
classics." 

"Don't  you  long  to  rattle  off  a  two- 
step  sometimes?"  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing.   Stella  Pete  smiled. 

"Maybe  I  do,"  she  replied.  "But 
there  is  more  in  this  than  it  looks  like 
there  was,  if  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand it.  Professor  has  dreadful  bad 
health;  I  guess  he  would  not  be  with 
us  at  all,  if  it  was  not  for  the  climate. 
He  studied  and  taught  in  New  York 
for  fifteen  years.  He  is  always  think- 
ing that  he  is  not  going  to  live  very 
long,  and  he  can't  bear  the  idea.  He 
does  not  mind  the  dying,"  she  added, 
hastily,  "but  he  hates  to  quit  work.     I 


suppose  that  is  about  as  near  as  I  can 
come  to  explaining  it.  I  am  to  be  him, 
living  on  when  he  is  gone.  I  am  to  do 
everything  as  he  does  it,  to  become  his 
very  soul  and  thought,"  she  was  evi- 
dently quoting.  "Don't  you  think  that 
would  l3e  a  big  thing  to  do?"  Her 
face  was  aflame  with  it,  and  the  words 
of  assent  stuck  in  my  throat,  for  my 
heart  was  hot  with  resentment  against 
this  man  who  sought  to  destroy  the  in- 
dividuality of  another. 

"I  am  to  go  to  Germany  and  study, 
when  I  am  eighteen.  That  is  what 
Professor  and  I  have  planned,  if  papa's 
business  will  stand  it.  He  always 
wanted  to  go  to  Germany,  but  he  never 
got  there.  I  am  to  do  all  the  things  he 
never  got  to,  also,"  she  ended,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"AAHiat  will  you  do  with  your  music 
when  you  finish  your  study  of  it?"  I 
inquired,  knowing  that,  in  spite  of 
James  Osmond  Wilkes,  Stella  Pete  had 
her  own  life  to  live.  Her  ideas  were  a 
trifle  hazy. 

"I  might  teach.  I  suppose  I  could 
make  a  good  deal  of  money." 

I  glanced  quickly  at  Mrs.  Cloud's 
daughter  as  she  pronounced  that  last 
word,  but  her  thoughts  were  not  on  the 
subject. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  him,"  she 
sighed.  "He  is  not  so  good  looking, 
but,  when  you  like  him,  you  think  he 
is.  He  is  thin,  awfully  thin,  but  his 
hair  is  just  like  Paddyrewski's."  She 
was  measuring  me  Avith  her  guileless 
eyes.  "If  you  will  never,  never  tell,  I 
will  show  you  something."  She  was 
slipping  a  locket  from  a  chain  about 
her  neck.  "It  is  his  picture,"  she  ex- 
plained, as  she  opened  the  locket.  "He 
does  not  know  that  I  have  it.  Not  that 
he  would  care,  I  suppose.  It  is  only  a 
stamp  piceure,  but  it  is  like  him." 

I  gazed  attentively  at  the  pictured 
face,  though  I  knew  its  type  so  well. 
All  the  kindly  lines  about  the  mouth 
could  not  disguise  the  keen  fanaticism 
that  looked  forth  from  those  eyes.    It 
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is  a,  face  one  loves  or  hates,  and  in- 
stantly, according  to  one's  own  tem- 
perament. 

Stella  Pete  i)layetl  for  us,  according 
to  i)ronuse.  She  played  well.  But 
through  it  all  I  couhl  see  James  Os- 
mond Wilkes  standing  at  her  elbow. 
In  a  few  days  the  big  train  bore  her 
back  to  him,  and  I  again  could  only 
follow  her  progress  thi-ough  report. 
Iler  dream  of  going  abroad  came  true, 
but  she  studied  there  but  one  brief  3'ear. 
Iler  old  enemy,  the  business,  brought 
her  home  at  nineteen.  What  Europe 
did  for  her  I  do  not  know,  for  I  moved 
away  from  her  native  viUage  before 
she  returned.  But  I  have  been  told 
that  she  looked  much  the  same,  and 
scarcely  more  womanly  than  at  sixteen. 
She  appeared  glad  to  forget  that  the 
village  considered  her  a  person  of 
talent,  and  plunged  into  the  small 
round  of  gaiety  that  the  place  afforded 
Avith  as  keen  a  zest  as  the  girls  of  her 
age  who  had  never  been  away.  And, 
that  first  summer,  she  met  the  dearest 
boy  in  all  the  world,  just  home  from 
college.  They  had  played  together  in 
those  days  when  the  village  matrons 
used  to  shake  their  heads,  as  Stella 
Pete  passed,  and  say,  "That  little  thing 
certainly  does  need  a  mother,"  They 
would  still  have  been  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  remark,  for  Mrs.  Cloud  had  lit- 
tle idea  of  her  duty  to  a  grown-up 
daughter,  and  Stella  Pete  drifted  about 
at  her  own  sweet  will. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these 
two  idle  young  people  fell  in  love. 
Everybody  was  fond  of  both,  every- 
body was  interested,  and  everybody 
knew  all  about  it  except  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cloud.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  affair 
some  one  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlighten 
them,  and  the  result  was  a  hasty  wed- 
ding at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  when 
Stella  Pete  became  Mrs.  Tom  Duffy. 
The  Clouds  were  highly  indignant. 
Stella  Pete  represented  several  thou- 
sand  dollars,   and,   perhaps   they   dis- 


covered, when  it  was  too  late,  she  was 
their  daughter. 

Tom  Dulfy's  father,  at  fifty,  was  a 
hard  working  bookkeeper  for  the 
smallest  firm  in  town.  Tom,  so  far  as 
anybody  knew,  had  never  earned  a  cent 
in  his  life.  The  village  said  of  '"old 
man  Duffy''  that  he  was  too  good  to 
uudce  money.  They  said  of  Tom  that 
he  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world. 
They  said  of  the  Duffys  in  general  tiuit 
tliey  were  not  practical.  A  relative  of 
Tom's  mother  had  put  him  through 
school,  but  he  had  no  especial  training 
in  any  direction.  He  took  his  bride 
home  to  his  mother  and  began  to  do 
what  his  hand  could  find  to  do.  The 
Clouds  washed  their  hands  resolutely 
of  the  young  coujile.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Stella  Pete  felt  the 
need  of  money.  Above  all,  she  wanted 
a  piano.  So  the  spirit  of  the  business, 
hitherto  dormant  in  Stella  Pete,  arose, 
and  claimed  its  own.  She  purchased 
a  piano  on  the  instalment  plan,  and 
secured  a  few  pupils.  That  was  the 
beginning. 

Today,  if  you  visit  Stella  Pete's 
home  town,  you  will  inquire  for  her  in 
vain.  But  everybody  knows  who  "Mrs. 
Tom"  is.  Everybody  knows  her  hus- 
band, also,  but,  though  he  has  always 
worked  hard,  no  one  could  point  to 
anything  that  he  has  accomplished. 
But  Mrs.  Tom  is  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  town.  Even  her  parents 
are  proud  of  her  now,  for  she  has  made 
money.  She  owns  a  beautiful  home, 
and  her  class  is  a  yearly  success.  They 
say  that  Mrs.  Tom  never  loses  a  pupil. 
She  is  not  thin  any  more,  and,  if  it  is 
a  less  refined  face,  it  certainly  is  a  very 
cheerful,  happy  one  that  smiles  upon 
her  husband  and  three  children. 

I  last  saw  Mrs.  Tom  at  a  recital 
given  by  her  pupils.  There  was  a  re- 
ception afterwards,  and  I  was  invited, 
for  Stella  Pete  has  never  quite  forgot- 
ten me  and  my  Stradivarius.  .  Among 
the  guests  was  a  man  whose  face,  with 
its  keen  eyes  and  many  wrinkles,  was 
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strangely  familiar,  though  I  could  not 
recall  where  I  had  seen  it  before.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  we  were  pushed 
into  a  corner  together  and  an  enthusi- 
astic mother  began  to  rave  to  us  of  Mrs. 
Tom. 

"Isn't  she  such  an  artist!"  she  cried. 
'Why,  she  has  been  to  Germany  and 


everywhere,  and  she  is  so  pleasant,,  too. 
Such  artistic  temperament.  Don't  you 
think  so.  Professor  Wilkes?" 

The   man   whose   dream   had   failed 
transfixed  her  with  his  eye. 
__"She  is  no  artist,  madam,"  he  snap- 
ped.   "But  she  certainly  is  a  fine  busi- 
ness woman." 


± 
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"  Trying  to  lose  the  Political  Babes  in  the  woods  "    -Houston  Post 


THE  SON 


NELLIE  CRAVEY  GILMORE 


TOP!" 

In  all  of  his  (liirty-two 
years,  Richard  Bartlett  had 
never  been  addressed  in  just 
such  a  tone.  And  he  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  disobeying  it  than  he 
would  have  failed  to  experience  won- 
der, and  a  certain  zest,  at  its  sharp 
inijjerativeness. 

The  girl  ran  down  from  a  little 
ledge  of  rock  above  where  he  had 
st(K)d,  her  wind-brown  cheeks  pale  be- 
neath the  tan  and  her  wind-blown  hair 
framing  a  pair  of  wide,  hazel  eyas 
now  dark  with  undisguised  fear. 

Bartlett  regarded  her  an  instant  in 
surprise  before  he  spoke. 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  about?" 
he  asked,  curiously. 

"Anyway,  I  knew,"  she  said. 

"I  hadn't  made  a  move.  I  was  mere- 
ly staring  into  the  water  down  there, 
perhaps  with  an  eye  to  game" — 

"I  saw  the  look  on  your  face,"  she 
interrupted,  sharply,  "and — don't  you 
believe  in  a  hereafter?" 

Bartlett  smiled  whimsically.  But 
the  poor  counterfeit  of  mirth  he  dis- 
played did  not  accord  well  with  the 
ineradicable  lines  of  tragic  bitterness 
about  his  eyes  and  mouth.  "It  couldn't 
be  worse  than — here,"  he  murmured, 
more  to  himself  than  to  her. 

Felicia  Martin's  eyes  softened  sud- 
denly. "YouVe  in  trouble?"  she  ask- 
ed, gently. 

"Trouble  I  I'm  in — well,  purgatory 
would  be  a  sweet  place  by  compari- 
son," he  jerked  out,  sharply. 

"I'm  sorry."  The  girl  was  leaning 
against  a  huge,  moss-tufted  boulder, 
her  slim  form  delicately  outlined 
against  the  gray  rock.  A  soft,  throb- 
bing color  had  returned  to  her  cheeks 
and  one  little  vein  beat  excitedly    in 


her  tciiipK'.  Otlicrwise,  her  poise  was 
unrnflled. 

At  her  simple  words  the  man  looked 
straight  into  her  candid,  now  fearless 
eyes.  "Are  you  really?"  he  asked, 
wonderingly.  "You've  never  seen  me 
before.  You  do  not  even  know  my 
name.  I'm  Richard  Bartlett,  by  the 
way."  The  surprise  he  felt  manifested 
itself  sharply  in  the  rising  inflection  of 
his  voice. 

"You  are  a  human  being,"  was  the 
(piiet  rejoinder. 

-Ah!" 

"And  as  such  arc  entitled  to  fellow- 
sympathy,  besides  owing  it  to  yourself 
to  live  and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world 
— somebody." 

He  laughed  cynically.  "But  if  there 
isuH  anybody?"  he  queried. 

"Always,  there  are  weaker  ones  than 
ourselves.' 

"After  what  you've  just  discovered, 
there  aren't  many  weaker  than  myself. 
Isn't  that  right?" 

"One's  whole  life  should  not  be  esti- 
mated by  a  single  impulse,"  protested 
Felicia,  warmly;  "there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances.   Or  you  may  be" — 

"Temporary  irrational?  Xo  doubt 
I  was.  I  see  now,  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take. Besides,  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  had  the  physicial  nerv^e  to  see  the 
thing  to  a  finish.  I'm  a  good  swim- 
mer and" — 

The  girl  shuddered.  "Those  rocks," 
she  said,  glancing  with  revulsion  to- 
ward the  truculent  black  hole,  "it 
would  mean  instant  death." 

Barlett  pondered  her  words  a  sec- 
ond. Her  direct,  quizzical  gaze  gave 
him  a  momentar^^  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment and  he  broke  out  precipitately: 
"The  fact  is,  I'm  down  and  out.  I  am 
— a  failure,  every  letter  with  a  capi- 
tal."   As  she  made  no  effort  to  speak, 
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he  went  on:  "Ask  any  man  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Eockies,  from  Quebec 
to  sunny  Florida" — 

'•If  you  admit  it  so  freely  yourself, 
how  can  joii  expect  others  to  dis- 
agree?" she  asked,  impatiently. 

"You  think  it  should  work  contrar}^, 
do  you?  Well,  maybe  I  haven't  stalk- 
ed about  the  earth  with  a  bold  front, 
only  to  be  downed  again  and  again" — 

"I  wouldn't  let  myself  be  downed," 
interposed  Felicia,  quickly;  "I'd — I'd 
stick  it  out."  A  dash  of  crimson  show- 
ed high  up  on  either  cheek. 

Barlett  suddenly  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  rocks  and  looked  at  his  hands, 
studying  them  intentl}^,  as  though  he 
expected  them,  in  some  absurd  fash- 
ion, to  produce  an  answer  to  the  girl's 
suggestion  that  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  half  charge. 

"Maybe  I've  tried  that  stunt,  too,"  he 
said,  reflectivelj^,  "in  more  ways  than 
you'd  ever  guess.  I  couldn't  win,  it 
seems,  and  the  next  best  way  is  to  play 
good  loser." 

Felicia  drew  a  deep  breath.  The 
informality  of  their  meeting,  the  fact 
that  she  had  never  seen  this  man  be- 
fore, the  consciousness  of  her  own  sex 
were  swallowed  up  completely  in  the 
fervor  of  her  feelings.  "To  judge  by 
your  appearance,"  she  said,  "you  are 
not  ill.  Your  clothes  bespeak  anything 
but  lack  of  means.  You  possess 
strength,  youth  and" —  she  was  just  on 
the  fatal  verge  of  adding  "good  looks" 
when  some  sharp,  instinctive  force 
jerked  her  back  and  made  her  substi- 
tute "a  fair  amount  of  reason." 

A  tinge  of  red  showed  suddenly  be- 
neath the  stranger's  bronzed  skin. 
"Listen,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  a 
thing  or  two.  I've  had  every  advan- 
tage of  education  and  culture.  I've 
been  everywhere,  seen  everything. 
There's  nothing  I  haven't  experienced, 
short  of  crime.  I've  known  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  people.  I've  had  my 
measure  of  material  success.  I've  had 
and  still  have,  an  unlimited  bank  ac- 


count. I've  been — in  love,"  the  last 
with  a  half  sneer,  "and  yet — when  I 
IDut  out  my  hands  to  claim  the  reward, 
I  clutch  only — emptiness."  Involun- 
tarily, as  he  finished  speaking,  his  eyes 
met  and  held  the  searching  ones  fixed 
upon  him.  The  girl's  words  gave  him 
a  peculiar  shock. 

"You've  had  too  much — that's  the 
trouble,"  she  remarked;  "if  you'd  ever 
had  anything  to  work  for,  hard  battles 
to  fight — -any  great  aim  in  life,  things 
would  have  been  different." 

"Refreshing,  to  say  the  least,"  re- 
plied Bartlett,  thoughtfully,  "and 
worth  considering.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it's  hardly  likely  a  fellow  who 
couldn't  be  satisfied  with  so  much 
could  hope  to  find  contentment  in  next 
to  nothing" — 

Felicia  straightened  herself  abrupt- 
ly and  cast  a  little  anxious  glance  to- 
ward the  rapidly  lowering  sun.  "The 
ethics  of  the  case  are  apt  to  lead  one 
into  labyrinths  of  argument,"  she 
laughed  constrainedly,  "but  for  your 
own  sake,  remember  that  however  lit- 
tle this  world  nrnj  seem  to  offer,  the 
one  to  be  found  below  those  waters  is 
apt  to  afford — even  less." 

As  she  turned  to  go,  Barlett  im- 
pulsively held  out  his  hand.  "May  I 
not  thank  you,"  he  asked,  "for  saving 
my  life?" 

Without  hesitation,  the  girl  placed 
her  slim  brown  finger|s  in  his  and 
smiled. 

"A  worthless  one  enough,  to  be 
sure,"  he  continued,  feelingly,  "but 
Avith  God's  help,  I  mean  to  take  your 
advice  and  prove  to  the  world  that  I 
can  be  something  besides — a  failure!" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,"  she 
said,  "and  I  believe  you  mean  it." 

Yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  Bart- 
lett said  quickly :  "May  I  see  you 
again  tomorrow?  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  just  as  one  human  being  to  an- 
other. You've  helped  me  immeasur- 
ably already.  You've  made  me  want  to 
live.     I  mean  to  be  something,  some- 
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body.  Aiul  1  want  to  U'U  you,  if  you 
will  k't  1110,  about — the  girl.' 

Ingenious  as  she  was,  Felicia  gave 
no  tiiought  to  refusing.  But  when  she 
witlulrew  her  lingers  from  his  and 
looked  into  the  man's  eyes,  a  painful 
sense  of  confusion  seized  her.  How- 
ever, she  answered  simply:  "I'll  be 
here  again  at  this  time  tomorrow.  And 
my  name  is  Felicia  Martin." 

•"It's  good  of  you,"  he  said,  "to  con- 
sent.    Thank  you  and — good-bye." 

The  girl  nodded,  turned  and  sped 
with  the  agility  of  a  young  deer  up  the 
hillside,  and  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  emotions,  Richard  Bartlett  stood 
and  watched  the  fleeing  figure  in  the 
white  dress  till  it  grew  to  a  mere  fleck 
against  the  delicate  green  of  waving 
foliage  and  the  brilliant  rim  of  blue 
horizon,  dipping  down  to  meet  it. 
Then  he  turned  and  stared  repugnant- 
ly into  the  ugly  chasm  below  the  rocks, 
half-shuddered,  turned  again  and 
swung  with  long,  resolute  stride  down 
the  little,  grass-grown  path  that  led  to 
his  lodging  house  beyond  a  group  of 
cone-like,  wild  flowered  knolls. 

"When  Felicia  reached  the  tryst  the 
following  day  she  paused  and  looked 
about  her  with  cautious,  timid  eyes. 
She  had  begun,  all  at  once,  to  feel  a 
trifle  uncertain  as  to  the  propriety  of 
coming  here  to — yes,  to  meet  a  strange 
man.  For  that  was  what  it  amounted 
to,  after  all,  and  the  thought,  suddenly 
unclothed  to  her  shrinking  vision  filled 
her  with  keen  embarrassment.  Yes- 
terday, he  had  been  but  one  of  God's 
creatures  in  distress.  It  had  lain  in 
her  power  to  save  him  from  death, 
which  she  had  unhesitatingly  done.  He 
had  told  her  frankly  that  he  wanted 
her  to  help  him.  and  she  had  just  as 
frankly  given  her  promise.  The  thought 
of  other  things  had  found  a  place  in 
her  consciousness.  Now,  with  the  ac- 
cess of  soberer  judgement  and  inevit- 
able self-analysis,  a  change  had  come 
subtly,  swiftly.  The  scarlet  flamed  up, 
hot  to  her  temples.     Her  heart,  under 


(he  (ri>[)  white  siiii't-waist  she  wore, 
began  to  boat  tumultousl}'.  A  sudden 
impulse  all  but  overpowered  her  to 
turn  and  run  back  home  as  fast  as  she 
could.  But  the  sound  of  a  familiar 
voice  behind  hor  chocked  it  on  the  in- 
stant. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  yester- 
day, Miss  Martin,"  said  Bartlett,  "but 
I've  been  putting  in  some  strokes." 

Felicia  smiled  as  she  turned  enquir- 
ing eyes  to  meet  the  gray  ones  watch- 
ing her  pleasantly. 

'Tn  other  words.  I've  adopted  a 
kid." 

"Adopteti  a — kid  !" 

"Exactly,  or  that  is,  nearly.  You 
see,  it's  this  way.  The  little  tad  down 
at  my  lodging  house — he's  a  cripple, 
you  know — has  taken  a  great  liking  to 
1110.  He's  an  all-round  bright  shaver, 
too.  But  he's  lived  all  his  seven  j'ears 
in  a  rolling  chair,  and  no  doubt  ex- 
pected to  complete  his  earthh'  sojourn 
right  there.  Likewise,  his  mother.  I 
hai)pcn  to  know  there's  a  big  sanita- 
rium where  just  such  cases  are  handled 
Avith  fine  success,  and  I — offered  to 
send  him  there.  When  he  comes  out, 
I've  a  notion  to  educate  him" — 

"I  understand,"  the  girl  breathed, 
softly,  "and  I  think  it's  wonderful  of 
you.  Just  to  have  money  doesn't  bring 
happiness,  but  it  can  be  the  means  of 
bringing  joy  into  thousands  of  hope- 
less homes  and  hearts — if  one  will  only 
see." 

"And  you  really  approve?"  he  look- 
ed at  her  eagerly. 

"Do  I?"  Felicia's  shining  ejes  told 
him  more  than  her  words. 

"I'm  already  beginning  to  feel  re- 
paid,'' he  went  on,  musingly.  "I  shall 
never  forget  that  little  woman's  face — 
his  mother." 

"I  think  you  rather  underestimated 
yourself  yesterday,"  said  Felicia,  pul- 
ling mechanically  at  a  tuft  of  grass. 
They  had  sat  down  side  by  side  on  a 
long,  flat  boulder  and  the  water  below, 
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its  treachery  concealed  from  view  by 
jutting  rocks,  gurgled  musically. 

"I  was  a  fool,  that  is  all,"  observed 
Bartlett,  "and  I  have  a  wiser  head  and 
a  better  heart  than  my  own  to  thank 
for  my  salvation."  And  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  depth  of  gratitude  in  his 
musing,  gray  eyes. 

"You  will  find,"  said  the  girl, 
thoughtfully,  "that  when  you  have 
lived  for  others  for  a  while,  your  own 
life  vfiU.  be  the  better  worth  living." 

Bartlett  did  not  reply,  but  sat 
covertly  watching  the  girl's  delicate, 
high-bred  profile ;  the  low^ered  eyes,  the 
wistful  lips.  Had  she  found  her 
recompense  m  life  by  living  for  others? 
She  had  not  seemed  to  speak  moraliz- 
inglj^,  but  with  feeling,  as  one  who 
knew.  And  then  of  a  sudden,  he 
thought  of  that  other  girl  and  his  heart 
contracted  painfull}^  Without  pre- 
face, as  was  characteristic  of  Richard 
Bartlett,  he  turned  to  Felicia  and  said : 
"A  letter  came  to  me  this  morning 
from — the  girl.  Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  something  of  the  only  love  affair  I 
ever  had,  or  would  the  story  bore  you, 
Miss  Martin?" 

Felicia  drew  in  a  sudden  breath. 
"Of  course  it  will  not  bore  me.  I  want 
to  hear,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of 
sympathy,  seeing  the  odd  pallor  of  his 
face  and  the  swiftly  clouded  eyes  that 
regarded  her  tentatively. 

"I  don't  want  to  annoy  you  with  too 
much  about  myself,"  he  pursued, 
apologetically,  "but  after  all,  knowing 
a  person  is  more  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment than  time.  And  I  feel  as  though 
we  had  met  a  long  time  ago,  any- 
way"— 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  softly.  She,  too, 
had  experienced  a  feeling  of  having 
known  Bartlett  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  con- 
scious of  an  odd  tie  of  intuitive  under- 
standing between  them. 

"It  doesn't  mattter  about  her  name," 
he  proceeded,  slowly,  "it  is  one  you 
will  probably  never  hear.    But  I  loved 


her,  probably  as  few  men  have  ever 
cared.  We  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. In  some  fashion,  it  became  nois- 
ed about  that  I  had  lost  heavily  in 
unfortunate  investments;  that  instead 
of  being  a  man  with  an  independent 
fortune,  I  was  next  thing  to  a  pauper. 
The  rumor  was  a  false  one,  but  it  went 
to  Dolly's — to  her  ears,  and  after  a 
little  while  she  w^rote  me  that  she  found 
she  did  not  love  me  after  all  and 
could  never  marry  me.  I  knew  the 
reason  why,  and  that  was  what  hurt, 
what  knocked  the  last  prop  from  un- 
der me.  From  bad,  I  went  to  worse, 
drifting  about  the  universe  in  an  aim- 
less, despondent  way  that  led  at  last  to 
— yesterday." 

Felicia  gazed  straight  ahead  of 
her,  her  hands  folded  tensely  in  her 
lap. 

"In  the  letter  w^hich  came  today," 
he  said,  grimly,  "she  wants  me  to  come 
back." 

Unconsciously  the  girl  turned  her 
head,  an  unspoken  question  in  he  wide, 
hazel  eyes. 

"But — I'm  not  going." 

"You  may  be  misjudging  her,"  she 
suggested,  quickly. 

Bartlett  shook  his  head  and  some  of 
the  vanished  color  returned  to  his  face. 
"My  eyes  have  been  opened  in  more 
W'ays  than  one.  I  guess  you  think  me 
a  queer  sort  of  a  cuss,  but  I  don't  care 
a  pin  for  her  any  more.  The  feeling 
died  hard.     But — it  died^ 

Felicia  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
here  and  so  she  adroitly  changed  the 
subject.  They  drifted  from  one  topic 
to  another  till  she  finally  rose  to  go. 
It  lay  on  the  tip  of  Bartlett's  tongue  to 
ask  her  to  come  back  again,  but  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  kept  silent. 
They  Avalked  away  together  and  he 
left  her  at  the  fork  of  the  road.  He 
must  find  a  way,  a  couA-enient  way,  of 
knowing  her,  he  reflected,  for  Richard 
Bartlett  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
letting  this  rare,  new  influence  pass  out 
of  his  life. 
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Two  weeks  went  In'.  And  in  thai 
time,  the  two  did  not  meet.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, an  invalid  for  years,  had  suddenly 
been  striken  with  a  fatal  illness,  and 
anxiety  over  her  mother's  condition 
chased  all,  or  nearly  all,  thoiijjfht  of 
the  stranger  out  of  Felicia's  mind. 

They  were  weary  da\s  to  the  girl, 
and  it  took  all  her  fortitude  to  bear 
up  under  the  depressing  conditions 
that  were  closing  about  her.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  Jack  Martin,  in  far  Alas- 
ka, recalling  him  from  his  gold-hunt 
to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
end,  and  the  little  cottage  was  shroud- 
ed in  gloom. 

After  an  unusually  trying  night 
Mrs.  Martin  was  resting  quietly,  and 
Felicia  pinned  on  her  hat  and  started 
out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  At  the 
post  office  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Kichard  Bartlettt.  There  had  been  a 
subtle  change  in  him,  to  be  felt  rather 
than  seen.  And  the  girl  felt  it  at  once 
as  he  joined  her  and  began  to  tell  her 
enthusiastically  of  his  ''kid's''  progress 
at  the  sanitarium,  of  the  mother's  joy 
and  of  several  new  projects  he  had 
nnder  way,  designed  to  bring  about  big 
dividends  in  the  coinage  of  human 
happiness  by  the  expenditure  of  part 
of  his  "unfortunate  w^ealth."  Nor  did 
he  omit  to  mention  that  since  the  he- 
roic treatment  had  commenced,  his 
wretched  spells  of  despondency  had 
grown  rai)idly  less  frequent  and  less 
severe.  His  face  had  lost  much  of  its 
old  skepticism,  and  in  its  place  had 
come  a  kindly,  tolerant  expression  that 
told  of  a  coming  content  such  as  he 
had    never  known   before. 

l'\'licia  listened  to  his  recital  with  a 
beating  heart,  though  none  of  what 
he  told  her  was  new.  She  had 
heard  of  Richard  Bartlett's  char- 
ity, of  his  goodness  and  helpfulness  on 
all  hands.  She  knew  how  he  had 
helped  at  least  two  of  the  village 
youths — widows'  sons — to  lucrative 
positions  in  the  city.    But  she  did  not 


kn(»\v  the  enterprises  were  backed  by 
his  own  private  purse,  to  provide  the 
opportunity  whereby  they  might  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  independence, 
through  his  assistance. 

She  had  heard  through  the  chapel 
minister  of  his  personal  visits  to  some 
of  their  sick,  and  the  lavishness  with 
which  he  provided  undreamed  of  lux- 
uries for  them.  The  girl's  face  was 
averted,  her  eyes  bright  with  emotion. 
In  her  very  soul  she  applauded  him 
for  forbearing  to  touch  upon  these 
more  intimate,  vital  details  while  ap- 
pearing to  take  her  into  his  entire  con- 
lidence  regarding  his  plans. 

When  he  left  her  Felicia  turned  and 
walked  slowly  homeward.  She  had 
told  him  gravely  of  her  own  trouble 
and  he  had  offered  awkwardly  to  do 
anything  within  his  power,  had  begged 
her  to  call  upon  him  if  she  needed 
a  friend.  And  although  her  heart  was 
bowed  down  with  its  sorrow,  every 
pulse  in  her  body  tingled  with  some 
strange  joy  she  did  not  in  the  least 
understand.  At  the  brow  of  the  hill 
she  turned  and  glanced  back.  A  hun- 
dred yards  away,  a  tall,  broad-should- 
ered form  was  distinctly  outlined 
against  the  sparkling,  sun-gleamed 
road  that  wound  up  an  adjacent  knoll. 
Bartlett  had  removed  his  hat  and  the 
faint  notes  of  a  softly  whistled  love 
song  floated  back  to  her  in  a  vague, 
resonant  echo.  A  burning  flush  suf- 
fused her  face  as  she  hurried  on  her 
way  and  presently  lifted  the  gate  latch 
and  ran  up  the  path  to  the  house. 

Felicia  sat  holding  the  telegram  that 
had  just  arrived,  with  cold,  shaking 
fingers.  Iler  eyes  were  strained  and 
burning  and  her  taunt  lips  drawn  in 
a  colorless  line  above  the  small,  quiv- 
ering chin.  Jack  badly  injured,  per- 
haps dying — or  dead  !  And  inside,  the 
failing  woman  spending  her  last  feeble 
breaths  in  an  unceasing  jirayer  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  her  boy  in  her  arms 
once  more  before  the  end.     The  girl 
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moistened  her  parched  lips ;  a  little  sob 
of  anguish  broke  in  her  throat.  She 
was  so  helpless,  so  alone.  '\"\Tiat  should 
she  do  ?  What  could  she  do  ?  How  go 
to  her  dying  mother  and  tell  her  the 
truth?  The  shock  would  kill  her.  She 
grasped  the  arms  of  her  chair  to  steady 
herself.  She  must  be  calm;  she  would 
have  to  think  quickly. 

A  dozen  ideas  formed  themselves 
from  the  chaos  of  her  thoughts,  only 
to  be  dismissed,  each  in  turn,  as  hope- 
less. Then  suddenly,  like  the  flash  of 
light  athwart  a  leaden  slry^,  the  germ 
of  an  inspiration  came  to  her.  Only 
the  stress  of  her  terrible  suffering 
made  the  idea  seem  plausible.  But 
something  must  be  done,  at  once.  Al- 
ready, the  waiting  was  fast  wearing 
out  the  dying  woman's  flickering  vi- 
tality. She  would  dare  it.  .  .  .  It  was 
the  only  way  .  .  .  the  blow  had  been 
so  sudden  and  unforseen  ...  he  had 
offered  to  help  her,  begged  her  to  call 
upon  him  if  she  wanted  a  friend  .  .  . 
those  last  few  weeks  of  intimacy,  since 
the  meeting  in  the  post  office,  had  put 
the  seal  of  confidence  upon  her  liking 
.  .  .  had  established  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible feeling  of  dependence,  and  .  .  . 

She  rose  stiffly  and  crossed  the  room 
to  a  writing  table.  She  sat  down  be- 
fore it  with  a  strangely  detached  feel- 
ing; but  proj)elled  by  some  resolute, 
sub-conscious  purpose,  she  picked  up  a 
pen.    The  words  came  easily : 

Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  I  hardly  know 
how  to  ask  so  great  a  favor  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me,  somehoAV,  that  I  can  bet- 
ter ask  it  of  you  than  anyone  I  know. 

My  mother's  hours  are  numbered. 
She  is  kept  breathing  by  the  sole  hope 
of  Jack's  coming.  She  has  not  seen 
him  in  seven  years,  and  she  will  go 
satisfied  if  he  is  here  at  the  last. 

This  morning  a  message  came  that 
he  had  been  badly  injured  in  a  rail- 
road wreck  on  his  way  home.  I  can- 
not tell  her  the  truth ;  it  would  kill  her 
instantly.  And  I  cannot  let  her  die 
without  the  comfort  of  his  presence. 
What  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is  to  come 


here,  as  Jack^  and  be  with  her  at  the 
hour  when  he  is  expected — three 
o'clock. 

She  has  been  quite  blind  for  over  a 
year,  and  cannot  hear  very  well.  I  am 
sure  she  would  never  realize  the  differ- 
ence, and  I  am  willing  to  risk  anything 
to  know  that  she  has  passed  to  her 
last  rest  content. 

Even  now,  in  her  weakened,  almost 
unconscious  state,  she  lies  counting  the 
hours  with  a  wonderful  clearness,  wait- 
ing for  her  boy. 

If  you  can,  come.         Sincerel}', 

Felicia  Martin. 

She  hastily  re-read  what  she  had 
written,  sealed  and  directed  the  letter 
and  dispatched  it  by  a  servant.  Then 
pulling  herself  together  by  an  effort, 
she  went  into  the  sick-room  and  sat 
by  her  mother's  bedside,  reassuring  her 
with  patient,  comforting  answers  to 
the  fretful  questions  that  came  inces- 
santly from  the  shrunken,  trembling 
lips. 

The  hours  that  passed  seemed  eons 
to  the  waiting  girl.  At  last  three 
o'clock  sounded  monotonously  from 
the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  hall,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  strain  longer,  she 
started  up  and  began  to  pace  the  floor 
with  noiseless  steps.  Her  cheeks  grew 
paler  with  each  passing  second.  There 
had  come  no  reply  to  her  desperate  ap- 
peal and  her  heart  withered  within 
her.  A  sudden  torpor  of  shame  came 
upon  her.  Had  she  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  of  reason?  Had 
she,  in  her  extremity,  trespassed  too  far 
upon  his  friendship?  Scalding  tears 
welled  to  her  eyes  and  made  shining 
tracks  down  her  white  cheeks.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  gave 
vent  to  strangling  sobs.  Then  sud- 
denly, quickly,  as  though  in  answer  to 
her  anguished  heart,  the  gate  latch 
clicked  and  Robert  Bartlett  walked 
with  quiet,  determined  tread  up  to  the 
house. 

Felicia  met  him  at  the  door.  Her 
lips  were  mute,  but  her  pleading  eyes 
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iiskeil  a  question  and  in  the  grave  depth 
of  his  she  read  the  reply.  AVithout  a 
word  she  led  the  way  to  the  sick-room, 
IJartlett  schooliiifr  himself  for  the  or- 
deal. 

Mrs.  Martin  lay  back  on  the  .snowy 
pillows,  curiously  alert,  her  sightless 
eyes  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Jack!"  she  cried,  a  shrill  note  of 
joy  in  her  weak,  trenndous  voice. 

At  a  signal  from  Felicia,  Bartlett 
moved  up  to  the  bed  and  dropped  on 
his  knees.  -Mother!"  he  said,  and  his 
deej)  bass  vil)rated  witth  emotion. 

The  dying  woman  folded  her  ema- 
ciated arms  about  his  neck  and  tears 
of  pure  joy  streamed  in  little  crystal 
paths  down  her  withered  cheeks. 

\'ery  gently,  Richard  liartlett  loos- 
ened her  arms  and  gathered  the  shruk- 
en  hands  in  his  strong  palms. 

"It's  been  so  long,  dear,  and  I've 
grown  so  weary  with  waiting.  But 
I  can  go  on  my  long  journey  now  Avith 
a  .  .  .  light  heart.  .  .  .  And  you'll  take 
care  of  Felicia  .  .  .  she's  all  alone  now." 
The  tense  fingers  clung  convulsively 
.  .  .  "no — no;  not  now.  Don't  leave 
me  .  .  .  it's  the  end.  I'm  going  fast 
.  .  .  take  me  in  vour  arms,  Jack  .  .  . 
I  .  .  ." 

AVith  infinite  tenderness,  Richard 
Bartlett  slipped  his  strong  arms  about 
the  tiny  frame  and  her  head  fell  back 
on  his  shoulder. 


Felic-ia  came  quickly  and  caught  the 
icy  hands  in  hers.  She  looked  dumbly 
into  Bartlett's  eyes. 

All  at  once,  the  dying  woman's  eyes 
opene(l  wide,  sightless  no  longer, 
thought  fast  growing  dim  with  the 
mists  of  death.  Curiously,  gropingly, 
they  sought  the  features  of  the  man 
bent  over  her. 

'•Are  you — my — son?"  she  asked, 
sharply,  "swear  it!" 

It  was  a  supreme  moment.  Against 
the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  the  old 
clock  in  the  hall  ticked  stridently. 
Outside  the  window,  a  stray  robin  broke 
mockingly  into  shrill,  sweet  song.  The 
man's  eyes  went  appcalingly  to  Fe- 
licia Martin's  white,  convulsed  face. 
Their  gaze  met,  merged,  and  in  an  in- 
stant of  swift  revelation,  soul  spoke  to 
soul.  Mutely  he  asked  her  a  question; 
in  silence  she  answered  it. 

"Before  God,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "I 
am — your  son." 

The  little  woman's  tired  eyes  closed 
happily.  A  smile  of  ineffable  peace 
settled  over  the  graying  features.  Ten- 
derly he  laid  her  back  on  the  pillows 
and  Availed  till  the  last,  quivering 
breath  had  died  away.  Then,  with  his 
arm  about  the  drooping,  grief-stricken 
form  of  the  girl,  his  noAV  and  forever- 
more,  he  led  her,  weeping,  from  the 
room. 


A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT  AND  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  be  so  kind  as  to  answer 
tlie  following  questions: 

Did  Alexander  the  Great  conquer  the  world? 
If  not,  who  did? 

Who  was  Robert  Bi-uce.  for  what  country  did 
he  fight,  and  can  you  furnish  me  a  full  and 
true  story  of  his  soldier  life? 

I  also  note  in  your  August  niuuber  of  the 
^fagazine  you  made  mention  of  a  stop  at 
Ogeechee.  Ga..  about  the  summer  of  1874, 
where  you  spent  the  night  with  a  merchant 
named  Dean  Newman.  The  man  referred  to  is 
my  uncle,  who  died  not  long  since,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children,  in  Savannah. 

Wishing  the  two  Jeffs  a  continued  success,  I 
beg  to  remain  yours  truly. 

Postal.  Ga.  A.  J.  Cowart. 

ANSWER. 

(1.)  Alexander  the  Great  made  himself 
master  of  all  Greece  and  then  marched  against 
the  Persian  Empire,  which  he  conquered. 
Egj'pt  was  one  of  his  provinces,  and  he  found- 
ed there  the  great  city  of  Alexandria.  He 
pushed  his  conquests  into  Hindustan,  but  on 
reaching  the  Hijdaspes,  the  soldiers  refused  to 
march  further. 

The  saying  that  Alexander  wept  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  is,  like 
a  good  many  other  popular  sayings,  lacking  in 
truth. 

After  leading  his  army  back  to  Babylon, 
which  he  intended  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
vast  empire,  he  gave  himself  up,  by  turns,  to 
the  exploration  of  the  marshes  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  he  intended  to  drain,  and  to 
sensual  excesses.  At  a  wild  banquet,  after 
having  swallowed  much  wine,  he  was  bantered 
by  his  half  drunken  table  companions  to  drain 
what  was  called  the  Great  Cup  of  Hercules. 
From  the  drunken  stupor  into  which  he  fell,  he 
went  into  a  fever  which  carried  him  off  in  a 
few  days.  His  blood  may  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  malaria  of  the  Babylonian  marshes. 

(2.)  Robert  Bruce  was  of  royal  ancestry, 
and  fought  for  Scotland  after  Sir  William 
Wallace  had  set  the  example.  In  1296  he 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I  at  Berwick,  and  re- 
newed the  oath  of  homage  the  next  year.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  led  his  vassals  to  the 
Scottish  leaders  who  were  up  in  arms  against 


the  English.  They  were  defeated,  and  Bruce 
made  his  peace  with  the  English  king.  After 
Wallace  was  defeated  at  Falkirk,  Bruce  de- 
stroyed his  castle  of  Ayr  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  retired  into 
tlie  recesses  of  Carrick.  After  killing  the  Red 
Comyn  in  the  church  of  Dumfries  in  1505. 
Bruce  hastened  to  Loch  na  ven  Castle,  rallied 
his  vassals,  and  claimed  the  throne.  Two 
months  afterwards,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Lord  or  Lorn  and  routed.  He  took  refuge  on 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland;  and 
diiring  his  absence,  the  English  seized  all  of 
his  property,  and  the  ladies  of  his  family,  while 
the  Pope  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  English 
cause  by  excommunicating  the  Scottish  pa- 
triot. In  the  spring  of  1307,  Bruce  landed  in 
Carrick  with  about  three  hundred  men.  and 
surprised  the  English  at  his  own  Castle  of 
Turnberry.  In  the  same  year  he  defeated  the 
English  at  Loudon  Hill,  and  gained  another 
victory  three  days  later.  After  two  years  of 
struggle,  the  English  were  driven  out  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  decisive  battle  was 
that  of  Bannockburn.  June  24.  1314.  Bruce 
commanded  the  Scotch  in  person,  while  the 
English  were  nominally  directed  by  the  weak- 
ling, Edward  II.  The  Scotch  army  is  said  to 
have  numbered  30,000  men,  with  15,000  camp- 
followers.  The  English  numbered  100,000. 
They  were  overwhelmingly  defeated,  leaving 
30,000  dead  on  the  field;  while  the  Scots  lost 
about  5,000.  In  1317.  Bruce  passed  over  to 
Ireland,  where  his  brother  Edward  had  been 
elected  king;  and  he  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish 
army. 

In  the  end.  however,  Edward  Bruce's  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  Irish  throne,  ended  disas- 
trously. 

Alternately  the  Scotch  invaded  England  and 
the  English  invaded  Scotland,  bloody  battles 
being  fought  in  both  countries.  Finally,  in 
1327,  the  Scots  gained  the  victory  which  caused 
the  English  Parliament  in  1328  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  Bruce's 
right  to  the  throne. 

By  this  time.  Bruce's  mission  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  he  was  a  leper.  He  retired  to 
Cardross  Castle,  where  he  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.    When  he  died,  his  heart  was 
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faki'ii  out  ami  embalmed.  Sir  James  Douylas 
was  made  custodian  of  it,  to  carry  it  to  Jeru- 
salem for  burial.  On  his  way  to  Palestine, 
Sir  .Janu's  was  killed  by  the  Moors.  Ills  body 
and  the  heart  of  the  kinjj  were  brouj,'ht  back 
to  Seotland  and  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey.  The 
body  of  Hruee  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Dunferline,  and  his  bones  were  found  in  1818, 
when  the  workmen  were  clearing  the  founda- 
tion for  a  third  church  on  the  sanu"  spot. 

(:{.)  It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Dean  Newman  was  your  uncle.  If  there  is  any 
kindness  that  1  could  show  his  wife  and  two 
cliildren.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  They 
ctTtainly  liave  my  dei'|»  symi)athy  in  tlieir 
i)ereavenieMt.  T.   K.  \V. 


•  lOllX  WKSI.KY'S  RELIGION. 

Dkak  Sik: — Please  answer  through  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  your  ^fagazine  the  fol- 
lowing (|uestions: 

Was  John  Wesley  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Kiigland.  or  was  he  a  Roman  Catholic? 

Did  he  intend  the  organization  that  he  set 
up  to  be  a  church,  or  did  it  take  the  name  of 
rhurch  later?  W.  T.  ]Martin. 

.WSWER. 

( 1 . )  John  Wesley  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

(2.)  He  did  not  call  his  organization  a 
church:     that  was  done  later.  T.  E.  W. 


illK  PARENTAGE  OF  MARY  QCEEN  OF 
SCOTS. 

Dk.vk  Sik: — Please  answer  tlie  following 
(pit  stions: 

1.  ^^■ho  were  the  parents  of  Mary.  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  what  right  or  claim  had  she  to  the 
throne  of  England? 

•2.  Hy  what  line  or  events  did  she  come  to 
t!ie  Scotish  throne? 

.■{.  Did  she   leave  any  descendants? 

4.  Who  were  the  parents  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land? and  how  were  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England  united  imder  him? 

Cocoa.  Fla.  Student. 

.\NSWER. 

Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  daughter  of 
.Tames  V.  of  Scotland,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary 
of  Lorraine.  The  news  of  her  birth  was  brought 
to  her.  father  on  his  death-bed.  "The  de'il  go 
with  it,"  he  muttered,  remembering  the  mar- 
riage with  liruce's  daughter,  which  first 
brought  the  crown  to  the  Stuarts,  "it  cam'  wi' 
a  lass,  and  it  will  gang  wi'  a  lass."  By  her 
father's  death,  Mary  became  Queen  of  Scotland 
before  she  was  a  week  old. 

Mary's  claim  to  the  English  throne  was 
based  upon  her  descent  from  Henry  VII,  whose 
eldest   daughter     had     married     James     IV   of 


Scotland;     and    U|)on    Elizabeth's    alleged    ille- 
gitinuiey. 

Mary's  son  by  her  second  husband,  Lord 
Darnlcy,  was  James  VI  of  Scotland,  who,  upon 
(,)ueen  Elizabeth's  death,  becanu-  James  I  of 
England.  The  two  countries  were  not  united 
under  him,  however,  but  continued  to  maintain 
^ejiarate  Parliaments,  although  subject  to  the 
sanu'  king.  T.  E.  W. 


SOME      PERTINENT     QUERIES     ON     OUR 
MONEY  QUESTION. 

1.  What  facts  make  a  dollar  of  our  money 
worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  some 
foreign  countries  as  in  the  United  States? 

2.  If  a  national  bank  note  should  accident- 
.illy  get  destroyed,  is  the  government  or  the 
national   bank  tlie  winner  in  such  event? 

."5.  If  tile  vohune  of  money  were  increased, 
would  not  the  volume  of  indebtedness  decrease 
in    tlie   same   i)roportion? 

4.  Are  there  any  outstanding  U.  S.  bonds  in 
smaller  denominations  than  $100?  What  is 
the  usual  face  amount  of  said  bonds? 

We  need  to  be  educated  on  the  financial  ques- 
tion and.  as  you  are  not  giving  us  any  edi- 
torials about  it,  we  shall  ask  questions  until 
we  find  out  just  what  we  want  to  know. 

Very  truly,         Ira  V.   Maxwell. 

White,  Ga. 


(1.)  That  is  a  very  big  question.  A  large 
book  might  be  written  on  it.  As  briefly  as 
possible,  I  will  try  to  make  the  matter  under- 
stood. 

Take  China,  for  examide.  They  have  no 
high  protective  tariffs,  under  which  trusts  and 
nnmopolies  can  exist.  The  cost  of  living  is 
lower  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  It  has  not 
gone  to  the  gold  standard,  but  is  a  silver-is- 
suing country.  They  have  no  national  bank- 
ing system;  and,  as  yet,  no  railroads  that  ex- 
j)loit  tlie  peo])le  with  high  freight  and  jias- 
senger  rates.  .\11  of  these  things  are  contrib- 
uting causes  to  high  prices  in  tliis  country,  and 
low   prices  in  China. 

In  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
Europe.  Y'esterday  I  was  reading  in  T.  P. 
O'Connors'  Wechh/,  (London,  Eng. )  an  ac- 
count of  how  an  English  traveler  toured  Bel- 
gium and  the  towns  along  the  Rhine,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  2,80(t  miles,  buying  bis 
food  for  fifteen  days,  with  wine  at  the  meals, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  thirty  dollars.  The 
ex|)lanation  is,  that  he  Ixmght  a  season  ticket 
on  the  government  railway,  buying  food  and 
wine  in  a  low-tariif  country. 

(2.)  Upon  proper  showing  made,  the  govern- 
ment issues  a  new  note. 

(.3.)  All  other  things  remaining  luichanged, 
yes. 

(4.)    No  bonds  have  been  issued  in  denomina- 
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tions  as  small  as  one  hundred  dollars.  I 
think  the  usual  face  value  varies  from  one 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  matter 
is  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Of  course  Treasury 
notes  are  frequently  issued  in  small  denomina- 
tions. T.  E.  W. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Deae  Sir: — Please  allow  me  to  thank  you 
for  yoiir  editorial  in  September  JNIagazine  on 
.Julian  Harris'  statesmanship.  Oh,  that  we 
liad  more  men  in  Georgia  that  would  stand  up 
for  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

]\Ir.  Watson,  we  wrote  to  one  of  tlie  Repre- 
sentatives from  Richmond  county,  when  that 
compulsory  education  bill  was  before  the 
House,  asking  him  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  giving  to  the  poor  children  of  the  State 
free  books.  He  is  a  defeated  man  today,  and 
we  expect  will  remain  defeated.  We  must  have 
free  books  for  poor  children,  or  to  the  devil 
with  the  compulsory  education  bill. 

Blythe,  Ga.  R.   S.  Rowe. 


A   LETTER   OF   ENDORSEMENT. 

Dear  Sir: — A  copy  of  your  September  Maga- 
zine has  just  been  placed  in  my  hands.  I  have 
read  it  with  much  interest,  and  more  especially 
yoTir  article  on  Julian  Harris,  "Statesman." 

I  endorse  your  views  upon  compulsory  edu- 
cation, the  "lobby  departure"  and  "club  wo- 
men." Your  tribute  to  country  mothers  and 
wives  is  charming,  the  sentiment  beautifully 
and  eloquently  expressed.  Society  women 
in  the  city  could  learn  some  wholesome  lessons 
at  tlie  feet  of  our  country  wives  and  daughters. 

I  have  not  seen  Uncle  Remus'  Magazine — 
don't  know  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Harris'  criti- 
cism on  Judge  Baker  and  Mr.  Hardeman.  I 
am  made  to  wonder  why  he  personated,  and  if 


he  thinks  the  other  "63"  legislators  less  guilty 
or  culpable. 

Can  it  be  the  multitudes  of  good  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  State  of  Georgia  who  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  education  are  "assassins"  and 
asses  ?  Have  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Seely  and  the 
club  women  of  Georgia  a  monopoly  on  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  ? 

I  lived  on  my  farm  thirty-six  years  with 
from  150  to  200  negroes  on  my  place.  I  know 
something  of  the  needs  of  the  darkey.  I  know 
sometliing  of  the  negro  and  the  negro  problem. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  county  about  thirty  consecutive 
years,  and  its  president  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  know  something  of  the  schools  and  their  pa- 
trons in  this  county.  I  am  not  averse  to  edu- 
cating the  negro  on  certain  lines  and  under 
certain  restrictions.  Before  I  had  deeds  to  one 
acre  of  land  I  set  aside  two  or  more  acres  and 
furnished  the  material  for  building  the  best 
negro  church  and  school-house  on  my  place  and 
in  this  count}/.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  this 
school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  we  raised 
and  educated  on  my  farm  (primarily)  and 
then  sent  to  Augusta  schools  one  year.  Her 
father  is  a  thrifty  tenant  on  my  farm.  He  has 
never  seen  the  year  he  could  spare  all  his  chil- 
dren of  school  age  from  the  place,  all  of 
them  in  the  school-room. 

The  negro  is  by  nature  afraid  of  the  law.  If 
the  Littleton  compulsory  educational  bill 
should  be  enacted  into  law,  designing  negro 
preachers  and  teachers  would  put  it  into  the 
heads  of  every  negro  that  he  must  send  all  his 
children  of  school  age  to  school  or  be  fined  or 
imprisoned,  and  the  last  one  of  them  would 
send  regardless  of  consequences.  The  Uigro 
needs  a  friend  or  guardian.  What  a  calamity 
would  this  bring  to  the  farms  and  to  the  negro 
himself.  What  a  burden  to  the  whites  and 
property  owners  if  a  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  pay 
the  extra  negro  teachers  in  all  counties  where 
tlie  negro  population  is  large. 

Yours  truly,  Citizen. 


"TiiK  Cold  Bhk-k."  IJrand  Wliitlock;  Tlio 
Bobhs-Mpnill    Co.,    Imlianapolis. 

Wlien  a  newspaper  man  takes  to  writing 
stories  to  be  issued  in  book  form,  he  either  errs 
on  the  side  of  brevity  or  tlie  otlicr  extreme; 
and  when  a  politieal  story  is  attempted,  it's  a 
liard  matter  for  tlie  newspaperman-author  to 
break  awav  from  "shop." 

In  "Tlie  Gobi  Brick"  Brand  Whitlock  has 
given  a  splendidly  told  tale  of  American  poli- 
tics as  only  the  politician  and  the  newspaper 
man  can  learn  it,  at  close  range. 

It  isn't  a  "pretty''  story,  and  it  will  make 
goose  flesh  ooze  up  and  down  the  spine  of 
many  a  "machine"  politician  who  reads  it;  it 
will  serve  to  show  in  large  measure  also  how 
hugely  governors  and  other  high  officials  are 
))uppets  in  the  hands  of  "the  bosses."  It  tells, 
too,  of  many  a  secret  which  the  voter  has  had 
his  suspicions  of  for  a  long  time,  but  which 
he  doubted  as  able  to  exist. 

The  underlying  note  of  tragedy  is  too  keen 
ever  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  "poor  Tom 
Whalen"  is  the  most  tragic  of  all. 

Books  such  as  Brand  Whitlock  writes  will 
never  be  able  to  rank  as  first  class  material 
at  Dorcas  Society  debates,  nor  will  they  rank 
as  immortals,  but  "The  Gold  Brick"  should  be 
read  by  every  voter,  young  and  old,  and  by 
others  who  expect  to  become  voters.  It  will 
teach  men  the  results,  in  a  glaringly  simple 
way,  of  machine  politics,  political  corruption, 
and  the  need  of  reform  along  every  line  leading 
from  the  ballot  to  the  office. 


"The  Literatube  of  the  South."  Montrose  J. 
Moses;  Thos.  Y.  Crovvell  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
New  York.     The  publishers'  announcement 
states: 
"Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  de- 
mand  which  has   long  existed  for  a  thorough- 
going consideration  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the   South    in    American    letters.      The    book    is 
separated    into    divisions    coinciding    with    the 


various  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the 
Soiitli  may  be  divided — the  C<donial,  the  Revo- 
lutionary, the  Ante-Bellum,  the  Civil  War 
])eri()d,  and  the  >;ew  South — in  order  that  tlic 
close  connection  existing  between  the  life  of 
the  section  and  its  literature  may  be  clearly 
traced.  Tlie  leading  figiires  among  the  his- 
torians, orators,  editors,  novel-writers  and 
l)oets  are  dealt  with  and  their  literary  product 
analyzed.  From  Captain  John  Smith  to  the 
l)resent  day  authors  the  course  has  been  dis- 
criminatingly followed.  Research  and  study 
covering  several  years  have  resulted  in  a  trust- 
worthy, critical  summary  of  Soutliern  litera- 
ture and  Southern  writers  whose  value  will  be 
readily   appreciated." 

Like  so  many  works  of  the  sort,  much  will 
be  missed,  as  tliere  are  a  number  of  prominent 
Southern  writers  whose  names  do  not  figure  at 
all  in  the  book.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is 
well  written  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many. 

The  work  is  handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
illustrated. 


"Deep  in  Piney  Woods."  J.  W.  Church;  T. 
J.  Crowell  Publishing  Co.;    $1.20  net. 

We  have  the  publishers'  word  for  it  that  this 
book  is  written  by  an  author  who  has  dis- 
covered a  new  field.  He  undoubtedly  has  and 
no  Georgian  who  reads  it  will  be  able  to 
locate  the  field. 

The  tale  is  in  large  part  written  in  a  dialect 
which  no  Georgia  negro  would  understand  and 
no  white  person  has  ever  heard. 

An  impossible  hero  who  seems  to  have  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  an  alibi  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  Yankee;  a  doting  father,  a  beauteous 
daughter,  a  manly  son,  a  "charmed  sacred" 
snake;  hints  at  voudism  are  the  striking 
features  of  the  book. 

For  an  entertaining  story  of  Georgia  as  she 
isn't,  this  book  will  do  very  nicely  to  while 
awav  the  time  while  waiting  for  a  train. 


Second  Thoughts  of  a  Minute  Philosopher 


WILLIAM  J.  BURTSCHER 


Death  is  the  undertaker's  overtaker. 

t   r 
Doctors  are  not  always  certain  of  their  dia- 
know-sis. 

-»   r 
Every  Jack   of  all   trades   wants   his   Jill   of 
all  maids. 

t   r 
The  henpecked  husband  has  suddenly  become 
suffrage  tted. 

f  r 
It  seems  that  nearly  all  of  the  fleas  are  go- 
ing to  the  dogs. 

t  r 

An  orator  must  have  a  strong  argument  to 
carry  his  whole  audience  with  him. 
-»    r 
Tlie  summer  boarder  doesn't  dread  the  board 
bill  half  as  much  as  the  mosquito  bill. 
f  r 
It  is  better  to  look  like  a  married  man  than 
one  who  couldn't  get  married  if  he  tried. 


The  reason  Roosevelt  doesn't  smoke  must  be 
because  he  doesn't  keep  his  mouth  shut  long 
enough  at  a  time. 

t  r 

He  who  airships  and  flies  away,  may  live  to 
fly  another  day,  buf  if  the  ship  should  make 
a  spill  he'll  fly  to  earth  against  his  will. 
-»  r 

There  are  a  few  people  who  wouldn't  care  a 
fig  what  their  neighbors  think  if  those  same 
neighbors  couldn't  keep  from  telling  others 
what  they  think. 

1   r 

When  a  lawyer  fights  for  jthe  right  he  thinks 
it  is  right  for  the  right  to  win,  and  when  this 
same  lawyer  fights  for  the  wrong  he  thinks  it 
is  wrong  for  the  wrong  to  lose. 

f  r 

When  a  young  man  is  given  a  lemon  he  ex- 
pects a  little  sweetness  with  it,  so  he  can  make 
lemonade,  but  the  young  lady  who  hands  him 
the  lemon  is  seldom  the  one  who  will  furnish 
this  lemon  aid. 


JZ.^ 


On  the  Scales 


—Baltimore  Sun 


UNCLE  SAM  :      '  Weighin'  light,  ain't  ye,  brother  ?  ' 


;jg»j^^j»:V?>.>  >■>  >■>  J»i>  '^/^  ]»/>»■>  j>.->  j»^>  j>i>  j»>  j»,^  j>  A-|»  >^>  fe      n 


87Z? 

f»axxern      DEF»ARX1VIEI\JX 

Address  J EFF-ERSO MIAN  RAXXERN  DEPARXMEIMX, Thomson,  Ga 


8498— A  PRETTY  HOUSE  JACKET. 

Tliis  pretty  little  jianncnt  for  morning  wear 
is  most  simple  and  becoming.  Tucks  are  ar- 
ranged over  tiie  shoulders,  giving  a  graceful 
fulness  that  may  be  belted  in  or  left  to  fall 
free  from  the  shoulders.  The  model  would  de- 
velop well  in  pink  or  blue  dotted  challis,  or 
the  wasli  fabrics,  such  as  lawn,  cotton  crepe 
and  dimity.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes — 
;52  to  42  inches,  bust  measure.  Size  36  re- 
quires 4  3-4  yards  of  24-inch  material. 

The  pattern  illustrated  will  be  mailed  to  any 


address   on    receipt   of    10   cents    in   stamps   or 
silver. 

8(534— LADIES'  YOKE  SKIRT,  Lt:XGTH- 
EXED  BY  A  GATHERED  FLOUNCE. 

This  portravs  one  of  this  season's  prettiest 
models.  The  yoke  is  circular  and  dart  fitted, 
and  meets  a  panel  at  tlie  center  front.  A  panel 
is  also  added  in  the  back,  but  this  may  be 
omitted.  The  flounce,  which  is  straight,  may 
be  tucked  or  gathered.  Silk  voile  eollienne, 
cashmere  and  crepe  may  be  used  for  this  model. 
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Pattern  Department 


The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30  inches,  waist  measure,  and  requires  5  1-2 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  flie  24-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8722— A   NEAT   AND   DESIRABLE   MODEL. 
Ladies'  Shirt  Waist. 

For  linen,  lawn,  madras  or  percale,  for  flan- 
nel or  silk,  this  design  will  be  found  equally 
appropriate.  The  fronts  are  finished  with  a 
box  plait  over  the  centre  and  two  tucks  at  the 
shoulders.  The  sleeve  is  the  regulation  shirt 
style  with  straight  cuff".  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
six  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  requires  3  1-8  yards  of  24-inch 
material  for  the  36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8513— GIRL'S  ONE-PIECE  DRESS. 

A  remarkably  pretty  little  frock  is  here 
shown,  that  is  suitable  for  development  in 
chambray  linen,  pique  and  challis.  Deep  pleats 
over  the  shoulders  give  the  required  fulness, 
which  may  be  confined  with  a  belt  of  the  ma- 
terial or  of  leather.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  five 
sizes — 2  to  10  years.  The  6-year  size  requires 
2  7-8  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Pattern  here  illustrated  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

6151— GIRL'S  BOX-PLEATED  DRESS. 

Cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  The  eight-year 
size  will  require  4  1-4  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial. The  illustration  shows  an  unusually  be- 
coming little  dress.  The  open  neck  and  short 
puff  sleeves  permit  the  wearing  of  different 
guimpes,  thus  making  a  pretty  change.  Plaid 
gingham,  linen,  pique" and  challis  are  all  suit- 
able for  reproduction. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8721— A  CHAR:\IING  LITTLE  FROCK. 

Dame  Fashion  has  created  no  end  of  pretty 
tilings  for  the  little  folks  this  season,  but  noth- 
ing quainter  than  this  little  model  has  appear- 
ed for  some  time.  The  front  and  back  are  cut 
in  one  piece  and  suggests  the  Princess-effect. 
Tlie  skirt  is  shirred  at  the  upper  edge,  but  may 
be  simply  gathered  if  preferred.  The  sleeves 
are  in  the  fashionable  kimono  style  and  the 
nock  is  cut  low  enough  to  slip  on  easily  over 
tlie  head.  Green  colored  challis  was.  used  for 
tlie  making,  trimmend  with  ribbon  run  bead- 
ing. The  mode  is  equally  suitable  for  the  light 
weight  woolens  and  wash  fabrics,  siich  as  linen 
and  pique.  Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  years.  For  a  child 
of  6  years  3  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide 
will  be  needed. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8733— A  NATTY  RUSSIAN  DRESS. 

Girl's    Russian    Blouse    Dress    With    Circular 

Skirt. 

This  desirable  model  may  be  made  of  dark- 


blue  serge  with  soutache  braid  and  buttons  for 
trimming,  or  of  linen,  pique,  gingham  or  cham- 
brey  in  any  of  the  pretty  summer  shades.  The 
blouse  is  closed  at  the  left  side,  and  the  closing 
extends  to  the  skirt  making  it  easy  to  adjust 
the  garment.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes, 
4,  6,  8  years.  It  requires  3  1-2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  6-year  size; 

Pattern  here  illustrated  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8610— A  SERVICEABLE  WORK  APRON. 

Every  woman,  whether  she  is  her  own  house- 
keeper or  not,  finds  the  need  for  a  large  service- 
able work  apron  that  covers  the  entire  dress. 
The  one  here  pictured  will  prove  a  most  satis- 
factory addition  to  the  wardrobe,  and  will  suit 
the  artist  and  home  gardner  to  perfection.  It 
is  quite  simple  to  make  and  easily  slipped  on 
and  off.  The  sleeves  of  the  daintiest  gown  may 
be  safely  tucked  out  of  harm's  way  under  the 
wide  full  sleeves  of  the  apron.  I3ut,  if  pre- 
ferred, the  sleeves  may  be  omitted  altogether. 
Any  of  the  materials  from  which  aprons  are 
made  can  be  used.  Sizes:  Small,  Medium, 
Large.  It  requires  5  7-8  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  Medium  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 

8729— A  COOL  AND  COMFORTABLE  UP-TO- 
DATE  COSTUME. 
Russian  Blouse  Suit  With  Seven  Gore  Skirt  for 
Misses  and  Small  Women. 

This  design  is  appropriate,  smart  and  styl- 
ish. Old  blue  pongee  w-th  stitched  satin  bands 
on  self-color  was  used  to  develop  it.  The  skirt 
is  an  attractive  seven  gore,  plaited  model.  The 
blouse  cut  square  at  the  neck  may  be  trimmed 
with  braid,  and  the  sleeve  may  be  finished  in 
either  full  or  short  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  three  sizes:  14,  16,  18  years.  It  requires 
4  3-4  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  14-year 
size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  GOWN. 

8634— Ladies'    Yoke    Skirt,    and    8650,    Ladies' 

Waist  With  Round  Yoke. 

Pale  blue  messaline  was  used  for  this  model 
with  bands  of  Japanese  embroidery  for  trim- 
ming. The  skirt  may  be  finished  with  or  with- 
out the  back  panel  as  illustrated,  and  the  waist 
made  with  high  or  low  neck  edge.  For  a  gown 
for  afternoon  or  general  wear,  Avith  skirt  in 
"street"  length,  panama,  serge  or  cashmere 
would  be  appropriate.  The  waist  pattern  is 
cut  in  six  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38.  40,  42  inches, 
bust  measure,  and  requires  2  3-4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  36-inch  size.  Skirt  cut 
in  sizes  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches,  waist  measure, 
and  requires  5  1-2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  the  24-inch  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents  for  each,  in  silver  or  stamps. 
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MEN  OR  WOMEN  OU£R  18  yEflRS  OF 
AGE  WHO  ARE  WRN(NG  LESS  THAN 
#35.-  fl  WEEK  SHOULD  WRITE  flTOMCEl 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSflRy    ' 


We  Want  Men  or  Women  ^Jkl's  o? 

atr«^  and  I'ossossinp  a  little  of  the  "I  can"  and  "I 
will"  siilrlt.  So  1(  you  are  making  less  tlian 
$;a.00  per  week  and  expenses,  and  wish  ahlKli- 
class,  permanent  position  as  a  trained,  success- 
ful salesman.  In  which  you  can  nuiko  money 
rlfirht  from  tho  start,  write  us  at  once.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  have  had  previous 
experU»ice  or  not.  as  In  order  to  fit  you  for  our 
work  we  plvo  a  $"5. IK)  course  In  Practical  Sales- 
manship free  to  all  whom  we  accept. 

Stactt.  Burroughs  &  Company 

Suite  515,      309  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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ION  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  711  AUDIIOEIUM  BLDO.,  CHICAOO 


RED   SEAL  SHOES   ^^^r^\^ 


King  Bee 
Queen  Bess 


"A  Dollar  a 
pair  saved  in 
the  wear." 


a.  K.  ORR  SHOE  CO.,  Atlanta, Ga. 


LEARN  TO  Wmi^E 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Earn  from 


>;,r.'  A.hirtisinz  Sclio.<l  o/  the  ir.rl.l 

If  you  want  to  prepare  against  any 
uncertainty  in  your  present  position, 
and  qualifv  to  enter  an  uncrowded  field 

$252^  to  $  1 0025  git]^!^ 

a  ^         tising;    by   correspondence.      Students  w.ho    have 

l^T^^f^P^  studied  a.l.-crti^i'.nR  with  the  Pa:];e-Davis  School 
^^^•JLj^  2j.p  masters  cf  their  business  future  because  they 
pi^sess  the  most  profitable  knowledge  in  the  world— and  they  arc  earning 
from  S:;5.oo  to  fioo.oo  a  week. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  business  world  rests  upon  advertising,  and 
every  worker  from  olVice  man  to  magnate  must  understand  advertising  in 
order  t(j  attain  the  greatest  success. 

Taught  Thoroughly  By  Correspondence 
In  Six   Months 

It  docs  not  cost  you  anythintr  to  find  out  fof  yourself  what  w  •  can  do 
for  you.  If  you  arc  ambitious  and  possess  a  common  school  education 
you  can  incrc.isc  your  incom.;  at  Last  '2^'!o  by  Icarnink.'  this  most 
profitable  and  f.nscmatinjr  profession, 

bit  risht  down  and  write  for  our  beautiful  prospectus  which  will  tell 
you  everytinn;.'.      It  wiil  be  sent  free  to  you. 

Notice  to  Employers — Conccrm  desirous  of  engagine  competent 
ad.  urttcrs  arc  requested  to  communicate  -with  us.     This  service  is  gratis. 


Page-Davis  School 

ADDKMSS  HITHER  OFI-ICl-: 
711    Page   Building,  Chicago   or   DepL    711—150   N« 


intit:ed"  Tilt  Standard 
Hearer,"  was  present- 
ed June  17,  19W.  tjihe 
/•resident  o^  this 
ScAoo/  hy  students 
and  graduates  o/" 
Oreat     Britain 


Street.   New    York 
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When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine, 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  ARE  BUSINESS  PRODUCERS 

RATES,  FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  INSERTION 


TKIjEGRAPHY. 

LEARN  WinELESS  AND  R.  R.  TELEGRAPHY 
— Shortage  of  fully  10,000  operators  on  ac- 
count of  8-hour  law  and  extensive  "wireless" 
developments.  We  operate  under  direct  super- 
vision of  Telegraph  Officials  and  positively  place 
all  students  when  qualified.  Write  for  cata- 
logue. National  Telegraph  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Davenport,  la.,  Colum- 
bia,  S.   C,   Portland,  Oregon. 


PRODUCE. 

TRY    a    shipment    to     H.     C.     Waters'     exclusive 

wholesale    commission,    73    S.    Broad,    Atlanta, 

Ga.     Chickens,   eggs,   butter,   and  apples  wanted. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

FINE  lands  in  Elbert  County,  Ga.  Seven  hun- 
dred acres,  consisting  of  uplands,  bottom 
lands,  fine  hay  meadows.  Good  nine-room  dwell- 
ing and  outhouses.  Will  sell  all  or  cut  it  up  to 
suit  purchaser.  Terms  very  reasonable.  About 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Elberton.  For  in- 
formation,   addres,    L.    H.    Turner,    Elberton,    Ga. 

IF  YOU  are  looking  for  farm  lands,  call  or 
write  to  headquarters.  Tracts  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  from  ten  acres  up,  on  easy  terms. 
If  you  wish  to  sell,  let  me  know  about  it.  Thos. 
W.  .Jackson,  4th  National  Bank  Building,  At- 
lanta,  Ga. 


TT'RRIXE    WATER    WHEELS. 

HIGHEST  Efficiency.     Both  Register  and  Cylin- 
der Gates.     Write  for  catalogue.     Davis  Foun- 
dry  &  Machine   Works,    Rome,   Ga. 

FARMS    FOR    SALE. 

FARM  in  Ben  Hill  county,  Georgia,  4  1-2  miles 
south  of  Fitzgerald:  corners  R.  R.  station; 
4  50  acres;  well  watered;  130  acres  in  cultivation. 
Extra  good  improvements  on  place;  one  fine 
residence;  5  white  tenant  houses;  store  building. 
Good  road;  half  way  between  two  county  seats. 
Can  give  terms.  For  particulars  and  price,  ap- 
ply  to   Isidor  Gelders,   Fitzgerald   Ga. 

107  ACRES;  50  in  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
on  two  public  roads;  ever-running  water; 
good  buildings;  one  daily  mail;  two  miles  from 
town  of  1,000  population.  Will  sell  for  $12  per 
acre.     R.  O.  Summer,  Plains  Ga. 

LOANS. 

UNLIMITED  loans  negotiated  through  Southern 
Loan  &  Trust  Company's  loan  contracts  any- 
where on  farm  and  city  property,  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  Monthly  or  annual  payments.  For 
term  one  to  seven  years.  Address  442,  Atlanta 
National   Bank   Building,   Atlanta,    Ga. 


HIDES,  FURS,   ETC.,   WANTED. 

WANTED — To  buy  Hides,  Furs,  Wool,  Beeswax, 
Tallow,    Scrap    Iron,    etc.       Write    for    prices. 
Crawford    &    Company,    508    Reynolds    St.,    Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


INSURANCE. 

THE  Georgia  Home  Insurance  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  is  nearly  half  a  century  old.     It  is  a  home 
institution. 

PECAN  TREES. 

BUDDED    and    grafter    from    choicest    standard 
varieties.      Lowest    prices.      The    Eagle    Pecan 
Company,   Pittsview,   Fla. 

FOR    SALE— 1,000    Grafted    and    Budded    Trees. 
Best    varieties.      Bear's    Pecan    Nurseries,    Pa- 
latka,   Fla. 

MACHINERY  FOR   SALE. 

ONE  engine  and  boiler.  25  horse;  1  DeLoach  Saw 
Mill,  complete;  1  Drag  Saw,  new;  1  8x16 
Fay  &  Egom  Flooring  Machine,  double  surface, 
complete;  one  70-saw  Pratt  Gin.  Standard  Feed- 
er and  Condenser,  complete.  All  second  hand. 
For  prices  write,  L.  L.  Price,  Toomsuba  Miss. 


ALFALFA  SEED. 

THE  greatest  of  all  Hay  plants  can  be  obtained 
of    Mark    W.    Johnson    S"eed    Co.,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
Oldest   Seed   House   South. 


AGENTS   WANTED. 

WANTED — Cosmopolitan  Magazine  requires  the 
services  of  a  representative  in  Georgia  to 
look  after  subscription  renewals  and  to  extend 
the  circulation  by  special  methods  which  have 
proved  unusually  successful.  Salary  and  com- 
mission. Previous  experience  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Whole  time  or  spare  time.  Address, 
with  references.  H.  C.  Campbell.  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.   1789   Broadway.   New   York,   N.   Y. 

COTTON    SEED. 

FOR  SALE — A  few  bushels  of  high-class,  very 
prolific  cotton  seed,  which  is  absolutely  black 
root  proof.  Price.  $2.00  per  bushel,  cash  with 
order,  F.  O.  B.,  Milan.  Reference,  R.  G.  Dunn 
&  Co.,  or  Bank  of  Milan.  A.  C.  Howard,  Milan, 
Ga. 

LIVE    STOCK    WANTED. 

SHIP   your  Calves,   Hogs,   Sheep.   Lambs,   etc..    to 
the    Parlor    Market,     1018     Broad    street,     Au- 
gusta,  Ga. 

When      writing     advertisers      please      mention 
Watson's   Magazine. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  ON  TrtiS  BL^ANK 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  : 

Find  enclosed  advertisement   and  9 

for  payment  In  full  of Insertlona  under 

the heading    In    Wataon** 

Magazine. 

Slarned 


Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  2-cent 
stamps  to 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN, 
Thomson,  Ga. 


J.   L.   CARTLEDGE, 
Southern  Representative, 

Box  336,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Office  of  Publication: 

195  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SUMPTUOUS 
VOLUMES 


$1 


DOWN 


a  Month 


I'or  Only  #1  Down  HI-  will  hIi1|>  IIiIh  clixant  and  rasclniKlnB  work 
til  tlio  rt'JidiTK  of  «lilit  >laK»zln<-.  ^^  •'  know  you  will  want  II,  but  If 
you  don't  you  may  return  tu  uh  and  your  niouey  will  be  refunded. 
Vou  takt>  no  rUk  wliaU-vcr. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Every  pa^c  is  full  of  intensely  entertaining  reading.  The 
work  is  rithlv,  profusely  illustrated.  It  tells  the  curious  and 
interesting  story  of  Womankind  the  world  over. 


EVOLUTION  OF  HER  SEX 

BETROTHAL 

KISSING  CUSTOMS 

MARRIAGE  RITES 

BEAUTY 

PHYSICAL  TYPES 

CLOTHING  PECULIARITIES 

DANCING 

BURIAL  CEREMONIES 

WIDOWHOOD 

CHILDREN 

SAVAGE  CUSTOMS 

A  Work  to   Treasure— In  the    Libraries  of  the 
most  particular  connoisseurs 

UotM.in  ol  S..ii'Iicrn  Altjirria 

Women  of  All  Nations 

A  richly  illustrated   story  of  their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners,   Influence.     Edited  by  T. 

Athol  Joyce,  M.A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors  :  Prof.    Otis  T.  Mason,    Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.    W.   W.  Skeat,    Mr.    Archibald 

Colquhoun ;  Dr.  Theodora  Koch  Griinberg,  Berlin  Muteom ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc. ,  etc. 

Would  vou  know  woman  as  she  is  in  every  clime?     Would  you  see  her  every  type  from  the  dusky 
(|ueen  of  the  1-iji  Islands  to  the  beauty  of  the  American  drawing-room?     Then  open 
iliese  pages  and  they  will  show  you  the  women  of  the   whole  world,  their  dres 
cu.-5ioms,  peculiarities,  etc. 

Some  of  the  Subjects  Treated 

In  its  pages  you  may  read  of  the  beauty  question — ideals  compared:  feminine  adornments 
— savageand  civilized;  paint  and  powder— artificial  colorings  the  world  over;  tattooing  fash- 
ions— curious  customs;  ideas  of  modesty — how  they  vary:  feminine  charms — how  world-wi<ie 
^     *  ideals  differ;   love  and  courtship — traditions  and  customs;  kissing  customs 
•     T     Tamong  various  races;  marriage  ceremonies  compared;  woman's  sphere  in  tribe 


•ind  nation:   womi 
k-omen;  witchcr.ii'i 


m   war:   women  as 
psychology  of    sex, 


rulers; 
etc. 


women's  work;    legends  of 


4  Quarto  Volumes 
720  Half-Tone  Pictures 
25  Full-Page  Color  Plates 


Exquisitely  Bound 


A   Work  of  Prime  Interest 
for 


Each     volume     measures     S'axii'; 
inches.      The    binding    is  rich  red    Irish 
Buckram,  backs  stamped  in    gold.     Th 
paper    is  extra    heavy    plate    with    large 
clear  type,  edges  tinted  to  match  binding. 

Lavishly  Illustrated 


Nearly  every  page  is  embellished  with  one  or  more  beauti- 
ful half-tones,  from  hundreds  of  photographs  of  women,  98% 
TL  fit  I  •  »  ca  J  *  of  them  new.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full-page  color 
Ihe  t-thnological  ^ytudent  plates,  each  a  valuable  picture  in  itself.  Several  maps  also 
The  Lover  of  Beauty  accompany  the  text 
The  Student  of    Woman- 


hood. 

Special  Offer  to  the  Readers  of  this  Magazine  : 

We  want  you  to  ice  this  great  four- volume  work  for  we 
know  you  will  be  charmed  v.ith  its  binding.  paj>er  and 
printing.  We  want  you  to  dip  into  its  pages  for  we  know 
you  will  be  fascinated.  We  want  you  to  rei'el  in  its  pro- 
fusion of  pictures.  The  T>rice  is  $15.50.  Just  send  us  $1 
with  the  Coupon  orT>osite  and  you  will  receive  the  set, 
carriage  prepaid.  Examine  it  five  days.  If  you  don't 
want  it  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order.  We  will 
then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it.  pay  us  the  bal- 
ance Si  a  month  until  settled  in  full.  (If  you  wish  to 
T' ay  cash,  deduct  %''.  .) 

CASSELL   &   COMPANY 

Publiihers  43-45  East  19lh  St.  New  York 


spe:cial  coupon  for 

•*Watson's  Magazine"  Readers 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (EstablUWed  1848) 
43-45  Ea.t  19th  Street.  New  York. 

Gentlemen:- I  enclose  herewith  $1  for  ;vhich  kmdly 
send  me  carriage  prepaid,  one  complete  set  V\  omen  of 
All  Nr^foi^ '^  It  is'^ understood  I  mayexamme  th.s  work 
five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  ,t  I  agree  to  not.^V 
you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you  a^'^'f/^'l 
my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  t°  .^^V  ^l^f  ,^f  H"ff 
of  $14.50  in  monthly  instalments  of  Si  until  settled  m  full. 


Name 


Address •  •  •  • 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 
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Announcement  of  Special  Interest 

To  Readers  of  Shakespeare 

For  some  time  past  we  have  had  requests 
for  discussions  of  Shakespeare's  Master- 
pieces. The  only  thing  we  lacked  was  a 
man  fully  equipped  with  the  literary  ability 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  an  elegant,  schol- 
arly, yet  popular  way.  We  have  found  the 
man.  We  are  convinced  that  no  better  ar- 
ticles for  lyceum  people  can  be  written  on 
Character  as  Shakespeare  Depicts  It. 

The  value  of  these  studies — for  they  will 
be  "studies"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
for  the  lyceum  reader,  entertainer,  lecturer, 
and  for  all  persons  of  culture,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Tliese  articles  alone  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you 
want  to  please  and  help,  send  him  a  year's 
subscription  to  begin  at  once. 

These  Articles  atIII  Begin  with  the 
August   Number: 

One  article,  or  study,  will  appear  in  each 
of  the  following  issues  and  continue  through- 
out the  year.  After  one  series  will  appear 
another,  on  some  other  phase  of  Shakes- 
perean  literature.  Last  and  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  will  come  a  scholarly,  yet 
most  interesting  discussion  on  the  moral 
and  religious  value  of  Shakespeare — all 
written  by  that  scholarly  yet  popular  student 
and  lecturer  on  Shakespearean  literature — 

Truman  Joseph  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  heard  by  admiring 
audiences   at   the   Mother   Chautauqua,   has 

been  repeatedly  recalled  to  Boston  littrary  circles,  has  just  recently  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  two  special  lectures  on  Shakespeare  for  the  Great  Celebration  of  Sliakes- 
peare's  Birthday,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Some  of  the  subjects  to 
appear  within  the  next  six  months  are: 

Tlie  Venetian  Jew  The  Daughter  of  the  Capulets 

Marc  Antony  and  the  Queen  of  Egypt  Denmark's  Two  Kings 

Macbeth's  "Dearest  Partner"  Shakespeare   and  Poetic   Justice,   Etc. 

All  we  can  add  is — prepare  for  a  rare  treat. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  BY  THE  EDITOR:— I  desire  to  say  that  my  conviction  of  the  great 
value  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  such  that  I  am  personally  willing  to  refund  the  full 
price  of  the  subscription  sent  in,  if  anybody  subscribes  and  reads  these  articles  and  then  is 
not  satisfied. — Arthub  E.  Gkingle,  Editor  of  The  Lyceum  World. 

REMEMBER — These  articles  will  appear  exclusively  in 

THE  LYCEUIVI  WORLD 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor. 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor. 


IMDIAIVAPOLIS,  IND. 


Have  You  Ability?  Can  you  Sing,  Recite,  Lecture,  Play?  The  Lyceum  IVor/rf,  of  which 
Arthur  E.  Cringle  is  Editor,  contains  new  Readings,  Orations,  Lectures  and  Interesting 
Articles  for  all  people  interested  in  the  best  literature.  Keep  posted  by  subscribing. 
Monthly  .$1.00  a  Year;   15c  a  Copy.     No  free  samples. 
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20  0.0  o  o  Americans 


HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bouKht  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannicaand 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ? 

Dr  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  scholar- 
ship ol  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  wnrld  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  In  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4.000  double-column  pages.  2.000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  tlian  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  farnec  it. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpaths  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered— and  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer.  The  sample 
pages  are  free. 


THE  LIFE  an 

OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 


Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
-subjects.  They  begin  with  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  In  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature on  Alex  H  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question.  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
and  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

This  book  is  Illustrated,  is  printed  In 
good  type,  and  is  bound  in  cloth,  price, 
prt-paid.  $1.50.  The  book  will  be  sent  as  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  raise  a  club 
of  three  subscribers  to  Wat«on*«  Mafca- 
Klne,  or  to  the  weekly  JefTerKonian  at  the 
regular  price  of   11.00   each.      Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson.   Ga. 


Roman  History 


In  this  volume  ^Ir.  Watson  gives  biog- 
raphies of  some  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  also  shows 
the  ruinous  workings  of  class  legislation 
in  ancient  times. 
The  sketches  are — 

The  Gracchi,  the  heroic  land  reformers 

of  Rome. 
Spartacus,    the   gladiator   who    led    the 

great  slave  revolt.  . 

Marius.  the  Tribune  of  the  people. 
Sylla,  the  brilliant  and  despotic  leader 

of   the  aristocrats. 
Jugurtlia,    the    African    King. 
Julius  Caesar,   the   greatest   of  Roman 

legislators  and    reformers. 
Octavius   Caesar,    th3   nephew   who   in- 
herited power  from  the  mighty  Ju- 
lius. 
Anthony    and    Cleopatra,    a    study    of 
what     has     been     truly    called     the 
most    dramatic    love    story    of    an- 
cient times. 
PRICE    DELIVERED,    50    CENTS.       We 
will  mall  this  book  as  a  premium  to  every 
one    who   sends   us    one   new   subscriber   to 
WalHon'n  MagaEine,  or  to  the  weekly  Jef- 
frmonian,    at    the    regular    price    of    $1.00 
each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS 

THOMSON.   GA. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 

;^  I  WAIVT  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  IVIAGAZIIVES   NEXT  TIME  '^ 

'^  If  I  don't  save  you  money  and  give  you  good  service  I  will  return  your  money.  ^ 

I  WALKER'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  '"Jcltr^'cT  | 

I  Ours  is  the  leading  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Subscription  Agency  in  the  South,  i 

I  issue  the  most  complete  catalogue.     In  it  there  are  thousands  of  the  best  offers.  ^ 

The  alphabetical  list  is  filled  with  all  the  leading  magazines — just  the  ones  you  want,  'f 

HERE'S  SEVERAL  ATTRACTIVE  OEEERS : 


t 


Watson's  3Iagazine $1.00  )       Both 

Uncle  Remus's 1.00  j     a  Year 


Watson's  Magazine $1.00")         All 

I     Xtiree 
Taylor  Trotwood 1-^V$2.00 

McCall's  and  Free  Pattern  .      .50         a  Year 


Watson's  and  Cosmopolitan         $1.65 

Watson's  and  Success 1.70 

Watson's  and  McCall's    ....  1.25 

Watson's  and  Review  of  Reviews  3.00 
Watson's    and    Woman's    Home 

Companion 2.25 

Watson's  and  Pearson's  ....  2.00 
Watson's,  Everybody's  and  De- 
lineator, all  three,  only  .    .    .  3.00 

t       LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL   (24  a  year,  twice  a  month),  only  $1.50. 

?  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST   (Weekly),  $1.50  a  year. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  sending  us  during  the  season  as  many  as  five  orders 
from  their  friends  will  be  put  on  the  list  for  a  years'   subscription   to  any  of  the 
following  magazines: 
American,   Cosmopolitan,   Good  Housekeeping,   Taylor-Trotwood,   Watson's  Magazine 

^  or  Weekly,  Uncle  Remus's  Magazine. 

f  Ten  orders  will  get  two  of  the  above. 

t      Remember  WALKER'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  Augusta,  Georp^ia 

♦♦♦♦  4  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦<-    ^^^^^^^-^^^^^-^^  *>4"f  ♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦*  ' 
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Ld     a^. 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor. 


L»  "'iti*g-...o  '-r^.^v     of     SfikKt^-,.  . 
written  by  that  scholarly  yet  popular  stucrei^, 
and  lecturer  on  Shakespearean  literature — 

Truman  Joseph  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  heard  by  admiring 
audiences   at   the   Mother    Chautauqua,   has 

been  repeatedly  recalled  to  Boston  literary  circles,  has  just  recently  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  two  special  lectures  on  Shakespeare  for  the  Great  Celebration  of  Sliakes- 
peare's  Birthday,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Some  of  the  subjects  to 
appear  within  the  next  six  months  are: 

Tlie  Venetian  Jew  Tlie  Daughter  of  the  Capulets 

Marc  Antony  and  the  Queen  of  Egypt  Denmark's  Two  Kings 

Macbeth's  "Dearest  Partner"  Shakespeare  and  Poetic   Justice,   Etc. 

All  we  can  add  is — prepare  for  a  rare  treat. 
A  SPECIAL  OFFER  BY  THE  EDITOR:— I  desire  to  say  that  my  conviction  of  the  great 
value  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  such  that  I  am  personally  willing  to  refund  the  full 
price  of  the  subscription  sent  in,  if  anybody  subscribes  and  reads  these  articles  and  then  is 
not  satisfied. — Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor  of  The  Lyceum  World. 

REMEMBER— These  articles  will  appear  exclusively  in 

THE  LYCEUIVI  WORLD 

ARTHUR  E.  GRIMGLE,  Editor.  INDIAIVAPOLIS.  IIMD. 

Have  You  Ability?  Can  you  Sing,  Recite,  Lecture,  Play?  The  Lyceum  World,  of  which 
Artluir  E.  Cringle  is  Editor,  contains  new  Readings,  Orations,  Lectures  and  Interesting 
Articles  for  all  people  interested  in  the  best  literature.  Keep  posted  by  subscribing. 
Monthlv  $1.00  a  Year;   15c  a  Copy.     No  free  samples. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Hancl-Book  of 


Politics  and  Economics 

In  this  large  volume  Mr.  Watson  gives  a 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation bearing  on  every  great  subject, 
political  and  economic.  He  also  gives  the 
history  of  political  parties  and  a  summary 
of  all   political  platforms. 

He  also  gives  a  history  of  national  legis- 
lation which  now  oppresses  the  common 
people. 

The  National  Banking  System  Is  fully 
explained,  and  Its  evils  demonstrated.  The 
black  chapter  of  financial  legislation  whicli 
began  with  the  Civil  War  and  which  had 
Its  culmination  in  the  panic  of  1907,  is 
given   In   full. 

In  this  book  you  wMlI  learn  all  about 
our  system  of  tariff  taxation  You  will 
find  In  it  the  strongest  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  government  ownership  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilitlps.  You  will  find  In 
it  a  discussion  of  Socialism;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  the  pecu- 
liar ln.iustice  of  the  national  government 
to  the  farming  class;  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
clear  statement  of  those  remedies  which 
should  be  applied  in  order  that  the  politi- 
cal  body  should  be  made  whole. 

PrUCE  DELIVERED.  $1.00.  We  will  mail 
this  book  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
sfiiils  us  two  new  subscribers  to  AVatnon'n 
^InKHj.iiie.  or  the  weekly  Jefremonlan  at 
the  regular  price  of  $1.00  each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


THE  LIFE  and  SPEECHES 

OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 

Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  They  begin  with  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  In  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature on  Alex  H  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question.  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonlan  Democracy 
and  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

This  book  is  Illustrated,  is  printed  In 
good  type,  and  is  bound  In  cloth,  price, 
prepaid.  $1.50.  The  book  will  be  sent  as  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  raise  a  club 
of  three  subscribers  to  Wataon'ii  Manra- 
jilne,  or  to  the  weekly  JelTerHonlan  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.00   each.      Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS.  Thomson.  Ga. 


PREMIUMS 


Any  of  Mr.  Watson's 
wor]<s  may  be  liad  as 
premiums  for  sub- 
scriptions    .... 

4.4.4.4.4.4. 

EARN  THEM 


Sketches  From 
Roman  History 

In  tliis  volume  Mr.  Watson  gives  biog- 
raphies of  some  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  also  shows 
the  ruinous  workings  of  class  legislation 
In  ancient  times. 
The  sketches  are — 

The  Gracchi,  the  heroic  land  reformers 

of  Rome. 
Spartacus,    the    gladiator   who    led   the 

great  slave  revolt.  . 

Marius,  the  Tribune  of  the  people. 
Sylla,  the  brilliant  and  despotic  leader 

of   the  aristocrats, 
.lugurtha,    the    African    King. 
Julius  Caesar,   the  greatest  of  Roman 

legislators  and   reformers. 
Octavlus  Caesar,   th3   nephew  who   In- 
herited power  from  the  mighty  Ju- 
lius. 
Anthony    and    Cleopatra,    a    study    of 
what     has    been     truly    called     the 
most    dramatic    love    story    of    an- 
cient times. 
PRICE     DELIVERED,     50     CENTS.       We 
will  mail  this  book  as  a  premium  to  every 
one    wlio   sends   us    one    new    subscriber   to 
WatNon'H  Maicazlne,  or  to  the  weekly  Jef- 
frrMwnlan,    at     the    regular    price     of    $1.00 
eacli.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS 

THOMSON,   GA. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


DO  YOU  WANT 


A  Magazine  in  your  home  that  brings  to  you  and  yours 

Inspiration,  Entertainment 
Instruction 

of  the  most  popular  and  most  important  kind  ? 
Then  Secure 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 

15c  per  copy.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $1.00  a  year. 

By  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 

known  as  a  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  lecturer  of  note.  This  magazine 
brings  articles  on  Platform  Success.  How  to  Speak,  Sing,  Recite  and 
Entertain  well.  It  is  full  of  RACY  RECITATIONS,  FINE  LEC- 
TURES and  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITORIALS. 

Have  You  Any  Platform  Ability  ? 

Can  you  deliver  a  good  lecture,  give  an  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainment,  sing  or  play  with  skill,  and  desire  help  to  win  lyceum 
success,  or  DO  YOU  WANT  BETTER  PAY  for  your  work?  Then 
write  us  for  information  about  advertising,  etc.,  and  enclose  a  stamp. 
We  have  helped  others  and  feel  sure  we  can  help  you.  Use  this  blank 
below.    No  free  samples. 


Date 191 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD, 

Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  hereby  subscribe  for  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
and  enclose  One  Dollar  for  same. 

Signed 

Home  Address 

Business  Address 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Brilliant  Masterpieces  of 
Court  Room  Oratory 

The  Search  of  Years  Fruitful  at  Last 


' '  Classics  of  the  Bar  ' '  by  Senator  A  Ivin  V. 
Sellers  now  ready.  Contains  stories  of  famous 
legal  trials  and  jury  speeches  of  famous  lawyers 


YOU  hear  Beach's  burning  words  in  (he  suit  against  Ilenrv 
Ward  Beeoher  for  leading  the  plaintiff's  wife  astray,  and 
you  hear  the  eloquent  Tracy  in  the  minister's  defense.  You 
listen  to  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  as  he  picture's  Evelyn's  life  along 
the  primrose  path.  You  hear  the  immortal  Sergeant  Prentiss  in  Ken- 
tucky's greatest  murder  trial.  Yon  hear  Susan  B.  Anthony's  dramatic 
response  to  the  court  that  condemned  her.  You  view  the  life-and- 
death  trials  of  Croker,  Tammany's  chieftain,  and  O'Donnell,  the  Irish 
.martyr.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and  Senator  Borah  in  Hay- 
wood's recent  trial.  You  hear  Merrick  in  the  trial  of  Surratt  for  the 
unirder  of  Lincoln,  and  you  stand  with  the  mighty  Voorhees  as  he 
invokes  the  unwritten  law,  and  for  two  hours  pleads  for  the  acquittal 
of  an  erring  sister's  brother  who  had  killed  the  man  that  ''plucked  a 
liower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and  flung  it  away  in  a  little  while, 
withered  and  dead."  You  hear  Ingersoll,  Seward,  Lewis,  Rayner  and 
others  where  eloquence  is  pure  and  grand  and  lofty — before  a  jury 
pleading  for  life  and  liberty,  mercy  and  justice. 

THE  REAL  TEMPLE  OF  ORATORY 

Hias  at  last  been  invaded  and  you  revel  with  genius  around  an 
intellectual  banquet-board  and  see  in  graphic  pictures  the  loves,  hopes 
and  shattered  romances  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  historic 
characters. 

Book  is  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  the  fron- 
tispiece being  after  Cope's  famous  i)ainting,  "The  Plaintiff's  Appeal  at 
the  First  Trial  by  Jury." 

300  PAGES     :     :     PRICE,  $2.00     :     :      CARRL4GE  PREPAID 


CLASSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Box  5  BAXLEY,  GEORGIA 


Wlien  writiiij,'  advert i.scr.s  idcasf  inriitioii   Watson's  Maoazim;, 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  the  two  bound  volumes  of 
Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine  for  1907,  which  contain 
these  sketches  and  articles  by  Mr.  Watson.     The  volumes 
are  well  bound,  and  will  become  an  unpurchasable  rarity : 

ROBERT  TOOMBS 
THE   GREATEST  OP  WOMEN 
ORTHODOX  SOCIALISM 
DREAM  CHILDREN 
THE   NEGRO  QUESTION 
THE   MOST  ORIGINAL  POEM 
HOW  I  CA3IE  TO  WRITE  THE  NAPOLEON 
AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  MAY  BE 
BUBBIiES  ON  THE   STREAM 
THE   NIGHT  FREE   SILA^R  WAS  KITJiED 
WITH  BRISBANE   AT  DELMONICO'S 
MORGAN  WEPT 
NEGRO   SECRET   SOCIETIES 
FORTITUDE 

THE   CROWNING  OF  A  LmNG  POET 
NOT  QUITE 

JEROME:      PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY 
CONFISCATORY 
THE   COLOR  LINE 
HUMBUGGING  THE   FARMER 
THE   OPEN  ROAD 
CURIOUS   HISTOItY  OF  A  TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL HIGHW  AY 

PRICE, 

Two  Handsome  Volumes, 

$2.00 

Both  Volumes 
tions,  at  One 

Can  Be  Obtained  as  a  PREMIUM  for  1 
Dollar  Each,  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  The 

Four  Subscrip- 
j  Jeffersonian. 

TH 

[E  JEFFS,  'IKomson,  Geor 

gia 
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New  Books  by  Mr.  Watson 

Waterloo,  $1.50 

<^This  is  a  thorough  and  intclli*^cnt  account  of  the  three  days' 
stru^^le.  Mr.  Watson  analyzes  the  charac^^ers  of  the  j^en- 
erals  in  command;  he  describes  in  detail  the  .positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  bodies  of  soldiery,  and  compares  the 
relative  stren^^th  and  advanta^^e  of  the  several  positions;  he 
searches,  so  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  strate^^y  of 
the  two  opposin<5  (generals,  and  he  discusses  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  two  armies.  Step  by  step,  without  haste 
and  with  unfla^^^ing  interest,  he  resolves  the  confusion,  "the 
shouting  and  the  tumult,"  to  an  orderly  sequence,  a  "clear- 
cut  study  of  cause  and  effect." 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson  $1.50 

^The  Biographical  Sketch  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
the  speeches  selected  by  him.  These  include  Literary, 
Labor-Day,  Economic  and  Political  addresses. 

Pre-nii:ra  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics  $1.00 

^Contains  platforms  and  history  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  with  separate  chapters  on  important  legisla- 
tion, ^reat  public  questions,  and  a  mass  of  valuable  statis- 
tical information  on  social  and  economical  matters.  Illus- 
trated by  original  cartoons  by  Gordon  Nye. 

Premium  for  2  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian.  at  $1.00  each 


Sketches  of  Roman  History  50c 

<^The  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Spartacus,  Ju^^urtha,  Julius 
C^sar,  Octavius,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Pictures  the 
struggle  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  class  legislation 
and  privilege  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Premium  for  1  subscriber  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00,  sent  by  another  than  the  subscriber 
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FREE  SPEECH  PUNISHED! 
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UR  GOVERNMENT  deported  to  Europe, 
as  "an  undesirable  alien,"  Bishop  Miraglia, 
of  the  Independent  Catholic  Church. 

His  only  offence  was  that  he  had  delivered  several 
addresses,  inside  of  church  buildings,  exposing 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  which  he  had  once 
been  a  member. 

Although  he  had  been  in  this  country  for  some 
time,  and  had  not  created  any  disturbance  what- 
ever, "Saponaceous  Jim"  Gibbons  and  the  wily 
Falconio  ordered  him  deported;  and  our  priest- 
ruled  government  banished  Bishop  Miraglia 
without  any  form  of  trial. 

This  happened  August  4th,  1910. 


Are  the  Dark  Ages  Coming  Again? 


niliwjiii 


